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Preface 


The present work was presented originally as a doctoral thesis at Harvard 
University in August, 1973. Since that time, the manuscript has undergone no 
major revision in substance, although numerous lesser alterations, additions, 
and corrections have been made. 

The study grew out of my original interest in the ways in which, after the 
death of the Prophet, the Islamic community was able to develop new 
mechanisms of authoritative guidance for its collective life. In the attempt to 
examine specifically the early Muslim concepts of revelatory and prophetic 
authority, I was drawn in particular to the seemingly anomalous genre of 
Hadith that is termed qudst, “holy” or “divine”: viz., any report from 
Muhammad in which he quotes direct words of God that are not found in 
the Qur’an. While modern scholars had generally dismissed these “divine 
sayings” as late, “sufi” forgeries, I soon discovered that a considerable 
number of these reports were to be found in the earliest available Hadith 
collections. The presence of such first-person words of God among the early 
prophetic traditions caused me to question whether one could justifiably 
“read back” into the first-century Muslim worldview the later dogmatic 
distinctions between Qur’an and Hadith, revelation and inspiration, divine 
word and prophetic word. 

Investigation of this question led to considerable evidence, in addition to 
that of the hadith qudsi, or Divine Saying, which pointed to an essentially 
unitive understanding of divine and prophetic authority in the early Muslim 
community, an understanding that differed significantly from the inter¬ 
pretation that Sunni Muslim scholarship was to develop by at least the third 
century of Islam. Thus I found myself involved in a double study: first, of the 
diverse materials that seemed to call for a general reappraisal of early 
Muslim notions of revelation and prophecy; and second, of the Divine 
Saying as a neglected genre of early material that challenges the assumption 
that there was from the beginning of Islam an absolute distinction between 
divine word and prophetic word. 
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viii Preface 


These two separate but interrelated projects are represented in the present 
study by Parts I and II, respectively. Part III provides the technical and 
source material on which the investigation of the Divine Saying in Part II is 
based: the texts, translations, and sources of Divine Sayings drawn from the 
classical and earlier collections of Hadith. Each part of the book involved 
exploration in the largely unsifted material of the Hadith; if no more, perhaps 
this limited endeavor will call forth further efforts to mine the riches of this 
literature. Beyond this, it may, on the one hand, raise useful questions about 
our understanding of the early Muslim community, and, on the other, serve 
to rehabilitate the Divine Saying as an original part of the larger corpus of 
the Hadith. 

All works cited in the book can be found in the Bibliography, with the 
exception of a few sources that are mentioned only once and are described in 
full where they occur. All Qur’an references are keyed to the numbering of 
the standard Egyptian text. Citation of the classical Hadith collections is 
according to the chapter ( kitab ) divisions and reference system of the 
Concordance and Handbook of Wensinck. Note, however, that the numbers 
rather than the names of the chapters are used throughout for brevity, except 
in the citation of introductory chapters ( muqaddimahs ) and chapters of 
Qur’an interpretation ( tafsirs ): e.g., Ibn Majah 37:33:4 [i.e., kitab 37, 
bab 33, hadith 4], but Darimi, Muqaddimah, 11:2 [i.e., bab 11, hadith 2], and 
Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 19:1 [i.e., the bab that treats Surah 19, verse 1]. 

I welcome this opportunity to express my gratitude to those upon whom I 
have relied at one or more points in the preparation of this book: the many 
people here in Cambridge, in London, in Tubingen, and elsewhere who gave 
me advice, criticism, encouragement, and various kinds of material 
assistance as the original manuscript took shape between the autumn of 1971 
and the summer of 1973. Among these I would mention in particular 
Mahmoud Ayoub, Annemarie Schimmel, John B. Carman, M. Tahir 
Mallick, Abdul Haqq Ansari, Maria Cedargren, Laila Abdel-Malek, and my 
father, W. Albert Graham. 

Special thanks go to my wife, Margaret B. W. Graham, who often inter¬ 
rupted her own research to offer cogent criticism of successive drafts; to Rudi 
Paret, who gave me initial encouragement in 1972 and later provided in¬ 
valuable detailed advice on the correction and improvement of the thesis 
text; and to Jacques Waardenburg, without whose persistence the thesis 
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would never have become a book. For support in the publication itself I have 
both the Center for the Study of World Religions and the Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies at Harvard to thank. 

Finally, I am particularly in the debt of three persons who gave me my 
primary guidance in the original study: Muhsin Mahdi, who encouraged me 
to venture into a neglected area of study and offered me sound advice along 
the way; Josef van Ess, whose kind invitation brought me to Tubingen in 
1972 and whose generous and illuminating help greatly enriched the original 
project; and Wilfred Cantwell Smith, whose painstaking criticism and wise 
counsel greatly aided me in this endeavor, and whose long tutelage in the 
history of religion remains an inspiration. 

The responsibility for this work and any inaccuracies that it may contain 
is, of course, entirely my own. 

Cambridge, Mass. William A. Graham 

January, 1975 
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Transliteration 


The transliteration of Arabic into English in the present work follows in 

general the method of the U.S. Library of Congress as outlined in the 

Cataloging Service Bulletin 49 (November, 1958), with the following 

important exceptions: 

1. Circumflex is used instead of the macron for long vowels: e.g., u (not u). 

2. The lam of the definite article al- is assimilated to a following “sun 
letter”: e.g., ash-shams (not al-shams). 

3. The a of the definite article is dropped after an inseparable conjuction or 
preposition: e.g., wa-l-insdn, bi-l-'amal (not wa-al-insan, bi-al- ( amal). 

4. The hyphen after inseparable prepositions, conjunctions, and other 
prefixes is always retained: e.g., li-lladhi, bi-llah (not lilladhi, billah). 

5. Alif maqsurah is denoted by a: e.g., l ala (not ( ala). 

6. Common Arabic names formed by a noun in construct to another are 
written as one word: e.g., ‘Abdallah, Shamsaddin, ‘Abdalmalik (excep¬ 
tions are excessively long or less common construct names: e.g., Jamal 
al-Millah wa-d-Din, Taj al-‘Arifin). 

7. lbn is transliterated uniformly as b., except where the name begins with Ibn, 
or where Ibn so-and-so is the name commonly used to identify the person: 
e.g., Salih b. Muhammad b. Nuh, but Ibn Hajar, Muhyiddin Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
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Abbreviations 


In Part III, the Appendices, and the Bibliography, the most common Arabic 
proper names have been abbreviated as follows: ‘Abdallah as l Al., 
‘Abdal'azfz as f Az., ‘Abdarrahman as { Ar., Ibrahim as Ibr., and Muhammad 
as Muh. 

The following works have been cited throughout the book with the 
abbreviations indicated in the left-hand column below. Complete biblio¬ 
graphical information for each is available in the Bibliography. 

Abu Dawud Abu Dawud as-Sijistani, as-Sunan 

Abfi al-Yaman Abu al-Yaman al-Hakam b. Nafi‘, Ahadith 

‘All al-Qari ‘Ali b. Sultan Muhammad al-Qari al-Harawi, 

al-Ahadith al-qudsiyah al-arbctiniyah 

Bell's Introduction [Bell, Richard], Bell's Introduction to the Qur'an, 

revised by W. Montgomery Watt 
Blachere Blachere, Regis, Introduction au Coran 

Bukhari al-Bukhari, al-Jami ‘ as-?ahih, edited by Krehl and 

Juynboll 

Concordance Wensinck, Arendt Jan, et al.. Concordance et indices 

de la tradition musulmane 
Darimi ad-Darimi, as-Sunan 

El The Encyclopaedia of Islam (1913-1938) 

EP The Encyclopaedia of Islam New Edition (1954—) 

GAL Brockelmann, Carl, Geschichte der arabischen 

Litteratur (2nd, revised edition) 

G^L(S) Brockelmann, Carl, Geschichte der arabischen 

Litteratur: Supplement 

GAS Sezgin, Fuat, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 

vol. I 

Ghazzali al-Ghazzali, Ihyff < ulum ad-din 

Hammam b. Munabbih Hammam b. Munabbih, Sahifah 
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xvi Abbreviations 


Ibn Ishaq 

Ibn Ishaq, Sir at rasul Allah 

Ibn Majah 

Ibn Majah, as-Sunan 

Ibn Sa‘d 

Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab af-fabaqat al-kabir, edited by 
Eduard Sachau et al. 

Isma'il Pasha 

Isma‘il Pasha al-Baghdadi, tdah al-maknun fi 
adh-dhayl ( ala kashf az-zanun 

Ibrahim b. Jahman 

Ibrahim b. Tahman, al-Juz 1 al-awwal wa-th-thani 
min mashydkhah Ibrdhim b. Tahman 

JA 

Journal Asiatique 

JASB 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

Jawahir 

al-Hurr al-'Amili, al-Jawahir as-saniyah 

JR AS 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Lisan al- l arab 

Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ( arab 

Kashf az-zunun 

Hajji Khalifah (Katib Celebi), Kashf az-zunun, 
edited by Yaltkaya and Bilge 

al-Mabani 

Muqaddimat kitab al-mabani, edited by Jeffery 

al-Madani 

al-Madani, al-Ithafat as-saniyah fi al-ahadith 
al-qudsiyah (1358/1939 edition) 

Mu'jam 

'Abdalbaqi, Muhammad Fu‘ad, al-Mu l jam al- 
mufahras li-alfaz al-Qur'an al-karim 

Muslim 

Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, af-Sahih, edited by Muhammad 
Fu'ad 'Abdalbaqi 

Musnad 

Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad (Cairo, 1313/1895) 

Musnad (Shakir) 

Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad , edited by Ahmad 
Muhammad Shakir (1949-) 

Muwatfc? 

Malik b. Anas, al-Muwatt<f 

MW 

The Muslim World 

Nasa’i 

an-Nasa’i, as-Sunan al-mujtaba 

Noldeke-Schwally 

Noldeke, Theodor, Geschichte des Qorans (2nd 
edition, vols. I, II, revised by Schwally 

Noldeke-Schwally 

Noldeke, Theodor, Geschichte des Qorans (2nd 

(Bergstrasser) 

edition, vol. Ill, revised by Bergstrasser and Pretzl 

RAAD 

Revue de VAcademie Arabe de Damas (Majallat 
majma ‘ al-lughah al-'arabiyah bi-Dimashq ) 

SEI 

Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam 

Suhayl b. Abi Salih 

Suhayl b. Abi Salih, Nuskhah 
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Tahdhib 

Tirmidhi 

WZKM 

ZDMG 


Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, Tahdhib at-tahdhib 
at-Tirmidhi, Muhammad b. ‘Isa, as-Sahih 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesell- 
schaft 
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Introduction 


While much thorough and competent work on pristine Islam has been carried 
out in areas such as Qur’anic studies and socio-political history, our under¬ 
standing of early Muslim religious and intellectual life as a whole is still 
largely dependent upon reasonable hypotheses derived by “back-inter¬ 
pretation” from data belonging to the period of the crystallization of Muslim 
religious sciences, or l ulum shar'iyah, in the second and third centuries A.H. 
Outside of purely Qur’anic studies, any attempt to reach back into the 
intellectual world of the first generations of Muslims faces the considerable 
task of distinguishing the earliest layers of traditional materials from later 
interpolations. 1 Current scholarship is, however, revising backwards into the 
first century and a half of Islam the terminus ad quem for the entry into 
circulation of the majority of the Hadith, or Tradition literature. It is 
increasingly being recognized that, with the exception of specifically legal 
material, most of the “classical” Hadith, including the “fabricated” or 
spurious traditions ( al-mawdu'at ), can be dated from at least as early as the 
middle of the second/eighth century rather than the third/ninth century, 
when the major collections of Hadith were compiled. 2 

Yet even with the vital and important new work being done in uncovering 
the early literary history of Islam, the emphasis and orientation of Western 
scholarship continues to center upon the “authenticity” of early materials 
and the related question of their “origin”. In the case of the Hadith, for 
example, the principal concerns have been the reliability of Hadith as actual 
words of Muhammad and his Companions 3 and, as a corollary of the 
predominantly negative assessment of this reliability, the identification of 
pre-Islamic and extra-Islamic sources for the content of these reports. Such 
concerns are not, however, the only nor necessarily the most important ones 
for scholarly and indeed historical investigation. Certainly there is also a 
need for an increased collateral concern among scholars with the early 
Muslim community itself and with the materials that it considered to be 
“authentic”, the origin of which it assumed to lie, if not specifically with 
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2 Introduction 


Muhammad, certainly ultimately with God, whatever their mode of trans¬ 
mission to the Community. 

The most crucial kind of “authenticity” of a scripture or anything else of 
religious significance is, in the final analysis, its absolute authenticity in the 
understanding and faith of a particular individual or a particular group in a 
particular age. What a person or a community recognizes as true, has faith 
in as true, is as legitimate an object of scholarly concern as the equally elusive 
genesis or “original source” of an idea, an image, a myth, or even a text; and 
certainly it is more important than the latter in seeking to understand the 
person or group involved. This is not to say that it is not possible for the 
Islamics scholar to pursue among the heterogeneous materials of the Hadith 
the religious legends, myths, and motifs that are mirrored in the common 
tradition of the ancient Near East. 4 No religious tradition arises in a cultural, 
religious, or linguistic vacuum, just as the Qur’an could not have come in 
just any language, but had to be, for the peoples to whom it was first 
addressed, “an Arabic Qur’an” (S. 12:2). The Qur’an’s own presentation of 
the pre-Islamic history of God’s revelatory activity demonstrates how thor¬ 
oughly the sending of Muhammad and the revelations to him are felt as 
rooted in an earlier Heilsgeschichte, the knowledge of which is essential to 
the Muslim. Nevertheless, the scholarly concern with the precise “origins” 
and “authenticity” of materials with a pre-Islamic background such as those 
found in the Hadith is only one type of concern. Of potentially greater 
significance for the historian who is trying to understand early Islam is the 
more subtle question of the meaning and function of such materials in the 
individual and collective life of the early Muslims. 

The present study attempts first to reassess the early Muslims’ under¬ 
standing of their basic sources of authority and guidance, what they 
recognized as “authentic” guides for ordering their lives, shaping their 
dreams, and informing their faith. Its primary concern is with their percep¬ 
tion of distinctions between Qur’an and Hadith, direct revelation and 
indirect inspiration, divine word and prophetic word. The study then focuses 
specifically upon some neglected materials that are included in the Hadith 
literature but are explicitly quoted as words of God rather than words of 
Muhammad, and which have come to be known generally under the rubric 
hadith qudsi (plural: ahadith qudsiyah), or Divine Saying. 5 

The Divine Saying represents a body of material that appears to have been 
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seen originally as being closer to the Qur’anic revelations than to the 
prophetic pronouncements of Muhammad that form the core of the Hadith 
(and to which the Divine Saying is now considered to belong). As such, it 
raises fundamental questions about the accuracy of the assumption that 
Qur’an and Hadith were perceived in the first century or so of Islam in the 
same way that they are perceived in more modern Muslim scholarship and 
especially in Western Islamics scholarship. If these Sayings are documents of 
early Islam, their very existence at least suggests that the early Muslim 
understanding of divine word and prophetic word was a primarily unitive 
one. This unitive understanding gradually faded in the face of an increasingly 
rigid bifurcation of the verbal inheritances of the Prophet’s mission into the 
two “closed” corpora of Qur’an and Hadith. These Sayings are explicitly 
divine word, but they are equally explicitly reported by the Prophet in his 
words. Thus they may represent materials that reflect the point at which 
divine revelatory authority and human prophetic authority most clearly 
coalesced in the eyes of early Muslims. They are at once divine word and 
prophetic word, and as such they force us to rethink our interpretation of 
early Islamic concepts of revelation and prophet. 


Notes to “Introduction” 

1. Cf. the statement of Josef van Ess concerning the Hadith: “Viele schriftliche 
Aufzeichnungen gehen den kanonischen Sammlungen voraus: ihre Autoren sind 
in den Isnaden verzeichnet. Allerdings reichen die uns erhaltenen Quellen nur 
selten uber die Schwelle des 1. Jh’s in die Friihzeit hinab, und da dies jener 
kritische Zeitpunkt ist, indem das Hadit als theologisches bzw. juristisches Ar¬ 
gument und als ‘Machtmittel’ Bedeutung gewann und damit auch Falschungen 
oder wohlmeinenden Korrekturen gegeniiber besonders anfallig wurde, ist fur 
die Genese einer einzelnen Ueberlieferung haufig doch nicht viel gewonnen; 
durch friihe Schriftlichtkeit wird nicht unbedingt Echtheit verbiirgt” (“Zwischen 
Hadit und Theologie”, p. 1). 

2. See A. J.Wensinck, The Muslim Creed (Cambridge: The University Press, 1932), 
p. 59, and Rudi Paret, “Die Liicke in der Ueberlieferung liber den Urislam” 
(1954). The Paret article lays out in clear fashion the reasons for the lesser relia¬ 
bility of strictly legal hadiths as opposed to the greater mass of non-legal Hadith 
material. Of recent works on the reliability of the early preservation and trans- 
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mission of Hadith, the most significant are the impressive, if occasionally overly 
sanguine, studies of Nabia Abbott (Studies in Arabic Literary Papyri [1957-67], 
esp. I, 1-31; II, 1-83) and Fuat Sezgin (notably his Turkish study of Bukhari 
[Istanbul, 1956] and vol. I [1967] of his Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums, 
esp. pp. 53-84). Soon to be added to these, and potentially of more importance 
for the problem of using the Hadith for reconstruction of early Islamic intellec¬ 
tual history, will be the forthcoming book of Josef van Ess, Zwischen Hadit und 
Theologie (1975? This study is to be an elaboration of some of the concerns 
evidenced in a paper of the same title given in Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
April, 1971, which I have been able to use). Of previous works, also important 
are the contributions by M. Hamidullah in his edition of and commentary on the 
$ahifah of Hammam b. Munabbih (1953) and by M. M. Azmi in his Studies in 
Early Hadith Literature (1968). Cf. also the work of M.Z. §iddiqi, especially his 
Hadith Literature (1969). The substantial core of early material in the Hadith 
was early recognized by Aloys Sprenger (notably in his article, “On the Origin 
and Progress of Writing Down Historical Facts among the Musalmans” (1856). 
Goldziher, the father of the critical study of the Hadith as a source for the study 
of Islamic history of the second and third centuries A. H., himself recognized 
also the existence of a “Grundstock” of reports in the Hadith that originated 
with the Prophet and his contemporaries (M. Studien, II, 4-5). Much later, 
when enthusiasm for historical reconstructions based upon Goldziheris analysis 
of the layers of late forgeries in the Hadith led many Western scholars to adopt 
a hypercritical attitude towards the reliability of the entire corpus of Hadith, 
Johann Fuck (esp. in his article, “Die Rolle des Tradionalismus im Islam” 
[1939]) and, still later, James Robson (in various articles, esp. “The Isnad in 
Muslim Tradition 11 [1953]) both emphasized the genuine elements and basic 
reliability of the Hadith as a repository not only of late forgeries but also of 
early Islamic traditional materials. 

3. “Companion” and “Follower” are used throughout as technical terms equivalent 
to the Arabic sahabi and tabPi, respectively. The former denotes generally a 
person who knew the Prophet and the latter a member of the first succeeding 
generation after that of the Prophet and Companions. 

4. The use of the terms legend and myth here is fraught with difficulties primarily 
because of the unfortunate connotations that have accrued in Western usage 
to both and have given them the negative implication of untrue traditional ac¬ 
counts. This problem is compounded by the fact that for most Muslims the 
words are particularly foreign and even repugnant usages in the Islamic context. 
If, however, they are understood in their proper sense as traditional narratives 
that express religious truths inaccessible to rationalist or literalist modes of 
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expression, both words can be used to describe many of the kinds of material 
from the Hadith that are relevant to the concerns of the present investigation. 
The Qur’an itself - or, in Muslim terms, God Himself in the Qur’an - uses 
“legends” about previous peoples to admonish the hearers of the Qur’an with 
clear “signs” ( ayat ). In the life of faith, these are authentic and true accounts of 
the ways of God with man. It is in this sense of true stories that the two terms 
are used in the present study, where a somewhat arbitrary distinction between 
them has been adopted: legend is used to refer to accounts of previous events 
involving people on earth, while myth is used to refer to accounts of past, 
present, or future extraterrestrial events, generally involving God and the angels 
or Devil, or the events on the Day of Resurrection. 

5. Note that Divine Saying, as a technical term, is capitalized throughout this 
study, while divine word and similar formulations are not. See also below, 
p. 47, n. 108. 
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1 


The Early Muslim Understanding of the 
Prophetic-Revelatory Event 


A. The Unity of the Prophetic-Revelatory Event as the Basis of 
Muslim Traditionalism 

“In the time of the Apostle of God, people were judged by revelation. Then 
revelation was cut off, and now we judge you by those works of yours that 
are apparent to us....” 1 While Muhammad still lived and prophecy and 
revelation in Islam continued, an order of existence prevailed that was 
unattainable in subsequent times. Human affairs stood under the special 
“judgment” of the prophetic-revelatory event, which illumined not just 
appearances, but realities in human life. For most Muslims, the “cutting off” 
of revelation at the Prophet’s death marks not only the end of one historical 
order and the beginning of another, but also the transition from one order of 
being to another. 2 Once past, “the time of the Apostle of God” became - 
most vividly for those who had participated in it and the early Muslims after 
them, but in a real sense for all Muslims - a wholly different mode of time: 
a time made holy by divine activity, “a time out of time”, what Mircea Eliade 
has called “sacred time”. 3 All succeeding generations would look back upon 
the time of the Prophet as the paradigmatic age, the era hallowed by the 
divinely ordained mission of Muhammad and the divine revelation communi¬ 
cated through him. No other age could attain its perfection, no ensuing 
accomplishments equal its glories. 

The hallmarks of this age are divine revelation and prophetic 4 activity. In 
religious terms, the laylat al-qadr, the “night of power” in which the Qur’an 
symbolically “came down”, is indeed “better than a thousand months” 
(S. 97:3) - or a thousand years. Similarly, the Prophet is “the best of men”, 
and every Muslim who experienced his loss could join the Companion, 
Hassan b. Thabit, in his lament: “I was in a flowing stream [while Muhammad 
lived], and [now removed] from it, 1 have become one thirsty, alone.” 5 
Prophecy and revelation had dried up like an evanescent desert stream; 
historical time had replaced sacred time. 
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This elevation of the time of prophet and revelation out of the realm of 
“ordinary” time is the recognition of the “breaking” of historical time from 
outside of history, the irruption of the infinite into the finite. Thus it could be 
said that “revealing” ( wahy ) was “cut off”, for here wahy is not meant as a 
synonym for “book” or “scripture”; rather, it is to be understood as an 
activity coextensive with the life of the bearer of revelation, the Prophet. It 
is only comparatively late that the verbal noun wahy becomes a concrete 
noun that refers primarily to a text rather than a happening. In the early 
period, “as against the lifeless and abstract character of the written word in 
isolation, revelation is seen to be an activity of God directed towards human 
beings and expecting a response from them. Thus it is imbedded in the texture 
of life.” 8 This divine activity was the prophetic-revelatory event in which 
Muhammad as God’s messenger mediated God’s word explicitly in divine 
“recitations”, or qur'ans, and implicitly in his own words and actions to his 
people. Their response was islam , “submission” to the will of God as 
revealed by prophet and revelation, the two conjunct elements of the divine 
activity in the Muslim view. They were and are distinct from each other, yet 
they were and are inseparably intertwined. It was no more possible for later 
generations of Muslims to understand and to live by the Qur’an without the 
Hadith (“tradition”, “report”, “story”; in general, the accounts of the words 
and deeds of the Prophet) than it was for Muhammad’s Companions to 
receive qur’ans without the person of the Prophet to bring them, to interpret 
them, and to use them in directing the new society of the Ummah, or Muslim 
community. Revelation and prophetic mission are together the essence of the 
transhistorical, sacred event that stands at the beginning of Islamic history. 

Psychologically and religiously, the Islamic era dates from the “cutting 
off” of revelation at the death of the Prophet. If the Hijrah from Mecca to 
Medina marks the birth of the Muslim community, it is Muhammad’s 
passing that signals its coming of age. Bereft of the guidance of its charis¬ 
matic prophet-founder and the “revealing”, the ongoing revelation, which 
he brought, the Ummah was now on its own. This is the moment in the 
history of a nascent religious tradition when, as Max Weber puts it, the 
charisma of the founder (and, in Islam, of his revealed message) undergoes 
a “routinization” ( Veralltaglichung) in which it is “rationalized” ( rationalisiert) 
into new patterns of authority within the charismatic community. 7 The 
transition is, in other words, from an active divine guidance that is still 
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unfolding in the time of the prophet-founder to a “completed” or “closed” 
divine guidance mediated by structures and mechanisms developed by the 
community. In Weber’s words, after the death of the founder, “die charis- 
matische Gemeinde fortbesteht (oder: nun erst entsteht).” 8 In the case of 
Islam, the Ummah had now in a sense to reconstitute itself as a post- 
prophetic, post-revelatory community and to begin to work out its own 
destiny in the light of its understanding of the prophetic-revelatory event that 
had brought it into being. 

In general terms, Islamic history is the history of Muslim interpretation 
and implementation of the divine will that it saw communicated in the 
prophetic-revelatory event. In concrete terms, it is the history of the develop¬ 
ment of the legal, social, political, and other religious institutions that 
enabled the Ummah to continue in at first rapidly changing circumstances as 
a community guided by a theocentric ideal. The early stages of this develop¬ 
ment are clearly seen in the process by which the initially unitary, un¬ 
differentiated V/m (“knowledge”, especially knowledge of essential facts; 
ultimately knowledge of God’s will) of the early community gradually 
crystallized into the distinctive c ulum (plur. of 77m), or “sciences”, of later 
Islam. 9 This process, in all the emerging spheres of intellectual life during the 
first century of Islam, was naturally built upon the two primary sources of 
7/m available to the Community: the verbal revelations brought by 
Muhammad and his divinely-inspired words and example. The former were 
soon given formal shape in the official text of the Qur’an; the latter were 
much more slowly verbalized and then codified in the form of hadiths and 
later formally identified as sunnat an-nabi, “the way ( sunnah ) of the Prophet”. 

It is in this natural reliance upon the historical inheritances from the 
prophetic-revelatory event that the origin and meaning of Muslim tradi¬ 
tionalism is to be sought. If a sacred event is an historical as well as a 
mythical reality, 10 it serves all the more powerfully as the source of guidance 
and authority for the Leben im Heil that every religious community seeks. 
Traditionalism here means continuing contact in historical, “profane” time 
with transhistorical, sacred reality that transforms everyday, “profane” 
reality. Abandoned in a sense to history, Islam looked back - and continues 
to do so - to a time that is essentially beyond history. When “revealing” 
ended and prophecy ceased, the revelations and prophetic guidance already 
given became the only fixed standards upon which life could be patterned. 
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Yet the Ummah could be and indeed had to be the arbiter of the crystalli¬ 
zation, preservation, and application of these standards. Thus the element in 
the developing traditionalism that offered a measure of adaptability and 
flexibility in applying the norms of prophetic and revelatory guidance to new 
situations was the agreement or consensus ( ijmd € ) of the Community. 
Naturally enough, the living sunnah (“way”, “practice”) of the charismatic 
Ummah (and the Medinan community in particular), which was rooted in 
the sunnah of the Prophet, became the active, practical standard of authori¬ 
tative faith and practice. 

It would, however, be a mistake to see this living sunnah of the community 
of the Companions and early Followers as ever having been consciously set 
up as a standard different from what was understood to be the sunnah of the 
Prophet. What the post-prophetic community practiced was perceived as but 
the continuation of what the community in Muhammad’s time had practiced. 
The relatively recent scholarly theory that the stress on the sunnat an-nabi 
developed only after A.H. 150 in legal circles as an ex post facto confirmation 
of the living sunnah of the community, 11 must be modified in light of the 
most recent investigations into the early history of the development of the 
Hadith. 12 This theory rests not only upon a rather selective reading of the 
early legal sources, but also upon a misperception of the basis of Muslim 
traditionalism, which is the conviction of the sacred nature of the prophetic- 
revelatory event. Whatever the number of late hadiths ascribed to the 
Prophet, or however late the formal development of sunnat an-nabi as a 
conscious legal principle, the community always and ever understood its 
authoritative source of ( ilm and guidance to lie in the Revelation and the 
practice of its bearer. The later fabrication of hadiths is not a sign of the late 
appearance of emphasis on the sunnat an-nabi. 

The explicit divine “recitations” and the divinely guided words and actions 
of the Prophet were from the beginning the only natural recourse for 
ultimate authority in making any judgment that could claim to be based 
upon true Ulm. One senses that the traditional accounts of the special aura 
that surrounded the recitation of the revelations and the telling of stories 
about the Apostle of God mirror the pietism of the earliest days of Islam, 
whatever the actual date of origin of the reports themselves. There is a 
touching naivete to the story of how one of the Companions had a horse 
that tried to bolt away one night from his courtyard when this Companion 
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began to recite the divine word. He went out to see what had happened to 
the animal, but found nothing that could have frightened it. When he told 
this to Muhammad the next morning, the latter explained the incident by 
saying: “That was the sakinah 13 that descended with the recitation.” 14 Com¬ 
pare this with the story of‘Amr b. Maymun about the Companions’ reverence 
for the sayings of Muhammad: 

I kept frequent company with ‘Abdallah b. Mas'ud for a year, during which 
time I never heard him report an hadith from the Apostle of God nor say, 
“the Apostle of God said”, save for one day when he reported an hadith. 
[As] there came to his tongue, “the Apostle of God said”, fear came over 
him so that I saw the sweat stream from his brow. Thereupon he said, 
“May it please God, either somewhat more than that, or about that, or 
somewhat less than that [was what Muhammad said].” 15 

Such accounts underscore the special qualities ascribed to both the divine 
word and the word of the Prophet in early Islam. They point up the fact 
that, as religious phenomena, both are sacred word, “the word of life”, the 
word of power, the saving word. 16 As such, they possessed from the beginning, 
from the time of the Prophet, a divine authority. Long before ash-ShafiTs 
(d. 204/820) codification of Muslim thinking about the relationship of 
Qur’an, sunnat an-nabi, communal consensus ( ijmc? ), and individual 
reasoning ( qiyas ) into a formal theory of usul, or “sources” (literally: 
“roots”), of authority, 17 the former two of these “sources” had established 
themselves as the primary loci of definitive guidance in Muslim life. 18 What 
is less clear, however, is that the formal and especially the theological 
distinctions between the Qur’an and the Hadith (which is considered to be 
the guide to the sunnat an-nabi) began by being perceived and understood 
in the way that later Muslim theory defined them. 


B. The Unity of Prophetic Word and Divine Word as 
Channels of Authority 

The Islamic distinction between the word of God preserved in the Qur’an 
and the word (and example) of Muhammad preserved in the Hadith has an 
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important theological basis. The distinction represents an attempt to 
preserve the absoluteness and uniqueness, the “partnerlessness”, of God by 
careful separation of His word from the limited, human words of His 
apostles and prophets. The Qur’an as divine word is immutable and absolute; 
in due course, Muslim theology even insisted that it was uncreated, existing 
eternally as the divine attribute of speech ( kalam Allah). The Hadith as 
vehicle of the prophetic sunnah is mutable and historically contingent; thus 
the Islamic “science of Tradition” ( ( ilm al-hadith) maintained that an hadith 
from Muhammad is divinely inspired in its meaning, but not verbally 
revealed (and hence not “fixed” as to wording) like the Qur’an. Such 
dogmatic distinctions belie, however, both the later effective importance of 
Qur’an and Hadith in Muslim piety and also, as will be seen, the early 
understanding of the division between the two insofar as it can be accurately 
reconstructed. 

Whatever the sophisticated theological distinctions between the divine 
kalam and the prophetic Hadith, psychologically the person of the Prophet 
and the importance of the pattern of his life ( sirah ) have always occupied a 
central place in Muslim faith 19 - a place derived from the implicit recognition 
that the divine hand was at work in the person and sending of Muhammad, 
to the extent that his historical and eschatological role in God’s Heils- 
geschichte also takes on aspects of eternity. The theologians themselves 
recognized the very special human status of Muhammad and previous 
prophets in their doctrine of c i?mah, or “protection” of the prophets from 
error. Similarly, the legists’ reliance upon the sunnat an-nabi as reconstructed 
from the Hadith reached a point where “the sunnah is judge over the Qur’an, 
and not the Qur’an over the sunnah". 20 As a further example, one need only 
mention the spiritual role assigned the Prophet in mystical and popular piety, 
where he takes on the aspect of the perfect man, the soul’s guide, the inter¬ 
cessor on the Last Day, and even the divine Light. The great Swedish 
Islamicist, Tor Andrae, has devoted an entire book to a sweeping analysis 
of the varied ways in which Islam gradually elevated its Prophet into an 
almost superhuman figure whose example stands beside the Qur’an as an 
authoritative guide to God’s will. 21 

The present study is an attempt to discern some of the ideas and attitudes 
of the earliest period of Islam about revelation and prophet. 22 What were 
the early - one might say, the “pre-theological” - Muslim concepts of divine 
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word and prophetic word and the relation between them? There is evidence 
that in the formative decades of Islam, for those for whom the Qur’an and 
Hadith were still primarily oral rather than written facts, 23 the distinctions 
between revelation and prophetic inspiration were, even though present in 
some degree, less absolute, and certainly less important than the over¬ 
whelming awareness of one’s being close to what has here been termed “the 
prophetic-revelatory event”. In the early sources, there are glimpses of a 
more unitary understanding of its own origins by the early Ummah, and a 
broader interpretation of revelation than was later the case. It appears that 
for the Companions and the early Followers of the Prophet, the divine 
activity manifested in the mission of Muhammad was a unitary reality in 
which the divine word, the prophetic guidance, and even the example and 
witness of all who participated in the sacred history of the Prophet’s time, 
were all perceived as complementary, integral aspects of a single phenomenon. 

It is, on the one hand, indisputable that from the time of Muhammad 
himself there existed a clear sense of theological dangers in any quasi- 
divinization of the Prophet or confusion of his judgments with those of God. 
The Qur’an calls upon Muhammad to say: “I am only a man like you, one 
to whom it has been revealed that your God is one God ....” 24 There are 
several similar statements in the Hadith by the Prophet himself that show 
him at pains to stress his own fallibility and relative insignificance vis-a-vis 
the perfection and majesty of the Qur’an. Most of these involve stories in 
which Muhammad stresses that he has been given no special, superhuman 
knowledge, usually by echoing the Qur’anic word, “I am only a man”. 25 One 
of the early revelations shows clearly that it was God’s grace, not Muhammad’s 
inherent merit, that led to success: “Did He not find you erring and guide 
you?” (93:7) Both the message of the Qur’an and the preaching of the 
Prophet carry an unmistakable emphasis upon the unimportance of the 
messenger relative to the divine message itself. 26 

This emphasis was clearly aimed at the preservation of the ultimacy of 
God from any idolatrous “association” of His earthly representative with 
Him. That the early Ummah had some sense of this is most vividly illustrated 
in the story of the events immediately after the Prophet’s death. The faithful 
but precipitate ‘Umar tried at once to reassure the people (and himself) by 
claiming that Muhammad was not really dead, but only “gone away like 
Moses”. 27 Abu Bakr, however, interrupted his speech and addressed the 
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Muslims: “As for those of you who used to serve and worship 28 Muhammad, 
verily Muhammad is dead! And as for those of you who used to serve and 
worship God, verily God is alive and never dies!” 29 Then he proved his point 
by quoting a Qur’anic ayah: “Muhammad is but a messenger; messengers 
before him have passed away. If he should die or be killed, will you then take 
to your heels ...?” (3:144) At this, the people recognized the truth of his 
words, and, the reports say, it was as if they had not known that God had 
revealed these words before they heard them from Abu Bakr. 30 In their 
response to them, the Muslims showed that they were prepared to face the 
future without their beloved Prophet, firm in their faith in the God that his 
mission had served. 

On the other hand, whatever the faithfulness of the early Community to 
the ideal of a “pure” monotheism unsullied by misguided elevation of 
Muhammad to a divine or semi-divine plane, it must have been extremely 
difficult for those close to the Prophet to keep the authority of the divine 
judgments communicated as qur'ans distinct from the authority of his own 
judgments as God’s Apostle. The Qur’an itself - not to mention the Hadith 
literature - uses the formula “God and His Apostle” as though their 
authority for men were indivisible. Muhammad was sent, after all, “as a 
mercy to all beings” ( rahmatan li-l- c alamin: S. 21:107). The faithful are 
admonished: “your comrade [i.e., Muhammad] is not astray, nor does he 
err. Neither does he speak from caprice” (53:2-3); or: “Obey God and His 
Apostle” (8:20); or: “Verily, in the Apostle of God you have a good 
example” (3:21). If the Muslims accepted his “mission” ( risalah ), how could 
they help but ascribe to him the magical and spiritual qualities, the barakah, 
of the saint or holy man? Even in the face of the Arab tradition of the leader 
as primus inter pares , the chosen bearer of revelation was still a man set apart 
by his intimacy with the divine word. As God’s prophetic voice, Muhammad’s 
own personal, human words and deeds necessarily carried no small measure 
of divine authority for those around him. 31 

The apparently contradictory evidence as to the relative importance of the 
Prophet’s word and example vis-a-vis the divine word in the time of 
Muhammad and the early days of Islam must be squarely confronted. 
Andrae has tried to explain the apparently contradictory Qur’anic materials 
by using the Qur’an to investigate the prophetic self-consciousness of 
Muhammad himself. 32 He postulates a gradual change in Muhammad’s own 
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consciousness of his role as his historical mission progresses. Thus he 
theorizes about an initial unity of prophetic consciousness and divine 
revelation (seen especially in the early Meccan Surahs), which gradually 
dissolves (in the Medinan revelations) as the idea of a concrete “Book” 
grows more prominent, and as Muhammad’s evaluation of his own role 
recedes before the massive fact of God’s holy scripture. According to this 
interpretation, Muhammad’s awareness of “his personal importance as God’s 
Apostle” was, at the outset of his mission, “equally as free and ‘regal’ 
[koniglich]" as that of the greatest Hebrew prophets, 33 but changed later on 
as his relation to the revelations became more and more stylized and 
objectivized and his “theory” of the recurring revelation of scriptures taken 
from God’s divine Book (the Umm al-kitab ) developed. 34 

Whatever accuracy there may be in Andrae’s interesting hypothesis about 
the personal psychology of Muhammad, the apparently conflicting ideas 
about the relative authority of the prophetic life ( sirah ) as model and the 
divine kalam as commandment were all preserved and known in the early 
Ummah. The simplest explanation appears in this case to be the best: that all 
these ideas were accepted and integrated into the Community’s under¬ 
standing of its origins. In the minds of Muhammad’s Companions and early 
Followers, and very likely in the Prophet’s own mind, the emphasis upon his 
humanity and the consequent limitations of his words and deeds did not 
contradict the sense of his unique rank as the final Prophet and Apostle of 
God and of the consequent divine authority of his words. For the life of faith, 
both perceptions were true. Just as the time of the Prophet and Revelation 
was at once an historical reality and a mythical paradigm, a moment in 
history and beyond history, so the humanity and fallibility of the Prophet 
coexisted with the trans-human significance of his mission and function in 
the eyes of the Community. Empirically, Muhammad was certainly “only a 
man”; yet, at the same time, he was God’s intimate, His Prophet, and the 
leader and lawgiver of the new community. 35 Theologically, the Prophet’s 
words were on a plane inferior to that of the divine revelations; psycho¬ 
logically and religiously, Muhammad’s role as the instrument of the divine 
word imbued his own words and actions with the force of divine authority. 

Such a complexity in the early understanding of divine word and prophetic 
word can be seen specifically when one attempts to reconstruct the early 
Muslim attitudes toward Qur’an and Hadith. There are, on the one hand, 
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numerous indications that the first one or two generations of Muslims had a 
much less fixed notion of the boundaries of the Qur’anic corpus itself than 
did those who came later. At least until the ‘Uthmanic redactors some two 
decades after Muhammad’s death brought the separate qur'ans that had 
been revealed to the Prophet “between two covers” (bayn ad-daffatayn ), and 
perhaps for some time thereafter, the intimate involvement of the Prophet 
with the revelatory process that produced the qur'ans appears to have been a 
natural and unproblematic assumption for the Community. The con¬ 
temporaries of the Prophet and even their immediate successors were close 
enough to the active, ever-unfolding, often ad hoc Qur’anic revelations to 
have recognized that the qur'ans were in a sense prophetic word as well as 
divine word. Nor did that recognition lessen the force of the qur’ans for them 
as revelation. 

On the other hand, the boundaries of the non-Qur’anic, prophetic words 
of Muhammad were apparently far less clearly defined than those of the 
qur'ans. The formal notion of the Hadith as the corpus of prophetic word 
and deed, and even the standardized form for an individual hadith report, 
developed only gradually in the course of about the first one-hundred or 
one-hundred-and-fifty years of Islam. 36 In the evolved, technical sense of the 
word, hadith refers to any report or narrative (and collectively to all such 
reports), the “text” of which is ascribed either to the Prophet himself or to 
one of the Companions, and which is attested to by a chain (or chains) of 
supporting authorities or transmitters (the isnad). The isnad (“support”) 
begins with the last person reporting the tradition and extends backwards 
from transmitter to transmitter, ending properly only with Muhammad him¬ 
self, or sometimes a Companion. This description, however, is a normative 
pattern rather than an exact representation of the contents of every report 
that may be given the name hadith, even within the “standard”, or “classical”, 
collections of Hadith. 

When one examines the Hadith literature, it becomes rapidly apparent that 
even within the framework of the Prophetic Tradition, or hadith nabawi, 
which reports specifically the words or actions of Muhammad, a wide 
variety of other “authorities” may be quoted by the Prophet himself. These 
may take the form of wotds of previous prophets, earlier scriptures or 
“Books”, or angels or devils as well. Muhammad is even on occasion quoted 
as having transmitted direct, non-Qur’anic words of God Himself that he 
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had received or recognized as authentic revelations. Thus it can be argued 
that the boundaries of divine word and prophetic word were apparently 
much more loosely defined in the thinking of the first century or so of Islam 
than was possible, at least among the religious scholars, in later times. 

For an understanding of the early Muslim attitudes toward revelation and 
the prophetic-revelatory event, the unity of divine word and prophetic word 
is ultimately more significant than are the undeniable distinctions between 
the two. If too mechanical a line is drawn between verbatim Qur’anic 
revelation communicated through Muhammad and implicit, non-Qur’anic 
revelation and inspiration granted him as a function of his prophethood, the 
early Community’s essentially unitive understanding of God’s activity in the 
sending of His Apostle is distorted. The “pre-theological” Muslim under¬ 
standing of revelation was focussed not solely upon a scriptural revelation, 
but upon a revelatory event in which a scriptural revelation was the principal, 
but not the only aspect of God’s revelatory activity. In the next chapter, 
specific evidence from traditional sources for the existence of such an “open” 
understanding of revelation in the early period will be examined. 


Notes to Chapter 1: “The Early Muslim Understanding of 
the Prophetic-Revelatory Event” 

1. Ascribed to 'Umar b. al-Kha(tab, second Caliph, or “Successor”, of the 
Prophet: inna unasan kanu yu'khadhuna bi-l-wahy ft l ahd rasul Allah wa-inna-l- 
waliy qad inqata'a wa-innama na’khudhukum al-an bi-ma zahara la-na min 
a'malikum (Bukhari 52:5). 

2. This interpretation of the perceived discontinuity between the time of the 
Prophet and the Revelation and that of subsequent history must be qualified 
somewhat for Shi 4 ! Muslims. They would understand God’s active revelation 
as having continued, albeit in different form, after Muhammad in ‘Ali and the 
succeeding divinely guided Imams. 

3. The Sacred and the Profane , ch. 2. Eliade uses the term primarily with reference 
to “a primordial mythical time made present”, which is “indefinitely recover¬ 
able, indefinitely repeatable” through its reactualization in religious ritual 
(pp. 68-69; cf. pp. 81, 104-107). Eliade does, however, note that the Judeo- 
Christian - especially the Christian - case is unique in that in it an historical 
(rather than a mythical, “original”) time is sanctified, and the cyclical, cosmic 
concept of time “is left behind” (pp. 72, 110-113). He does not, however, 
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mention the Islamic case, in which there is also an historical event that is 
sanctified by the personal intervention of God. The sending of Muhammad, 
like the life of Christ or the Sinai event, is a sacred time in some ways dis¬ 
continuous with the rest of historical time; and it, like them, is an “original” 
time insofar as it is a new beginning. The Islamic case also points to two facets 
of the notion of sacred time to which Eliade’s approach does not sufficiently 
do justice: the fact that historical sacred time is also mythical, in that myth 
deals with eternal truths; and the fact that an historical sacred time sanctifies 
to a certain degree subsequent historical time for the community that has its 
origins in that sacred time. In this sense, there is no “profane” time after the 
sacred historical event has occurred, for the sacred event gives meaning to 
all subsequent events: “The striking revelations of divine activity affect our 
conception of the world we see. Everything is then seen and understood in the 
light of those revelations” (W.B. Kristensen, The Meaning of Religion, p. 379). 

4. The term prophetic (also prophet, prophecy, etc.) is used throughout this study 
in its strictly Islamic sense: of or pertaining to Muhammad and/or the other 
persons referred to in the Qur’an as prophets. The term prophet (jnabi) in this 
usage is roughly the equivalent of apostle or messenger ( rasul, mursal), even 
though technically there may be some functional differences between them in 
Qur’anic and later Islamic usage. For a fuller treatment of the subject, see: 
A. J. Wensinck, “Muhammad und die Propheten”; W.A. Bijlefeld, “A Prophet 
and More than a Prophet?”; J. Jomier, “La notion de proph^te dans lTslam”. 

5. Ibn Isljaq, 1026 / Guillaume, Life , 690 [N.b.: All references to Ibn Ishaq are 
followed by references to the English translation by Guillaume. The responsi¬ 
bility for all translations in this study is, however, my own]. 

6. Watt, Islamic Revelation in the Modern World, p. 6. 

7. Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, pp. 178-188, esp. p. 182; cf. pp. 317-367, passim. 

8. Ibid., p. 182. 

9. “The < ilm of the earliest period was integral but composite. It drew on the 
Qur’an, hadith and sunnah, and law and custom without any clear differentia¬ 
tion between Him al-Qur'an and Him al-hadith and Him al-fiqh, each of which 
was later to develop into various branches” (Abbott, Papyri, II, 14). 

10. Cf. n. 3, above (near the end). With the passing of time, every event of religious 
significance gradually takes on a mythical aspect. This does not mean that 
the “mythologization” of an historical event represents a distortion of reality. 
On the contrary, “myth-making” or “mythologizing” is the process by which 
an historical reality is recognized as having ultimate, transhistorical meaning 
(see also above. Introduction, n. 4). The myth founded upon an historical 
reality is recognized as having ultimate, transhistorical meaning. The myth 
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founded upon an historical reality can be threatened by its tie with history 
(when historicism prevails), whereas a so-called “cosmic” myth without palp¬ 
able historical nexus (and therefore inaccessible to the methods of historicism) 
cannot; but the “historical” myth carries for the man of faith the double force 
of history and myth, of temporal and eternal reality. 

11. Joseph Schacht, Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, pp. 1-5, 40-80, 133— 
137, 176-179. 

12. Primarily those of Abbott and Sezgin; secondarily those of Azmi and Hami- 
dullah (see above, Introduction, n. 2). For specific discussion of the relia¬ 
bility of the IJadith and the early emphasis on the Prophet’s words and deeds, 
see Abbott, Papyri, II, 6-7, 11, 22-23, 78-79; Fuck, “Rolle des Traditionalis- 
mus”, p. 19; G. von Griinebaum, “Von Muhammads Wirkung und Originali- 
tat”, 29-30; and Goldziher, M. Studien, II, 4-5. 

13. Sakinah is a Qur'anic term (S. 2:249; 9:26, 40; 48:4,18, 26). The basic Arabic 
sense of the word is “tranquillity”, but the Qur'an uses it primarily in an ex¬ 
panded sense as “some kind of aid sent down to believers from Heaven” 
(Jeffery, Foreign Vocabulary, p. 174). It would appear that some of the richness 
of the Hebrew shekinah has attached itself (probably through the medium of 
the Syriac: ibid., op.cit.) to the basic Arabic word, so that it conveys the sense 
of the active presence or manifestation of the presence of God (cf. George A. F. 
Knight, “The Shekhinah in Jewish and Christian Thinking”, p. 1). On the sub¬ 
ject, see also: Goldziher, Abhandlungen, I, 177-204; Paret, Kommentar, p. 52 
(to S. 2:248), and references there; M. Griinbaum, “Beitrage zur vergleichen- 
den Mythologie aus der Hagada”, p. 109. 

14. Tilka as-sakinah tanazzalat bi-l-qur'an (Bukhari, Tafsir S. 48, no. 2). I under¬ 
stand qur'an in this context to mean not “the Book” as a whole, but the specific 
“recitation” (i.e., the act of reciting the particular ayah or SGrah) that the man 
was engaged in on the occasion in question. 

15. Ibn Sa l d, III, i, 110. This and similar accounts are noted by Ignaz Goldziher, 
“Kampfe um die Stellung des IJadil im Islam”, p. 860. 

16. Cf. van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation, II, 403-407, 418-421; 
cf. n, 435-446. 

17. Through his Risalah. Note that the usul are actually media rather than sources 
of authority, since ultimately God alone is the Source of authority. It is only 
within the temporal sphere that the usul serve the Community as the immediate 
“sources” for man’s knowledge of God’s authority, i.e., for man’s “under¬ 
standing” (fiqh) of the divine “ordinances” ( shara'i *). Beyond the contingent, 
temporal sphere, only God is the true “Source” of authority for the Muslim. 
See W.C. Smith, “Law and Ijtihad in Islam”, pp. 111-112. 
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18. The Qur’an and sunnah are in fact called “the two sources” ( al-aslan ) by 
Shafi'i himself. In his theory of the usul, all other usul are secondary to these 
two, even ijma 1 and qiyas, which are seen as authoritative only where a decision 
cannot be reached through the aslan (Schacht, Origins, p. 135). 

19. Cf. the discussion of sunnat an-nabi in Section A of the present chapter. Note 
that while the literary genre of the sirah, or “life” of the Prophet, was not used 
as a source for the prophetic sunnah in legal matters, the life of Muhammad 
depicted in the kind of accounts found in Ibn Ishaq/Ibn Hisham, Ibn Sa‘d, 
or the Hadith has served all subsequent generations of Muslims as a pattern 
for their own lives. On this aspect of Muslim “traditionalism”, see the impor¬ 
tant study of J. Fuck: “Die Rolle des Traditionalisms im Islam”. 

20. As-sunnah qadiyah c ala al-qur'an wa-laysa al-qur'an bi-qadin 1 aid as-sunnah 
(Darimi, Muqaddimah, 49). 

21. Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde (1918). 

22. By “earliest period” here is meant roughly the first century or century and a 
half after the time of the Prophet. It is recognized that one cannot place abso¬ 
lute reliance upon the hadith materials as documents of this “earliest period”, 
but, as noted in the Introduction above, these materials do contain much that 
dates at least from the middle of the second century. Thus they can provide 
valuable insights into the early community and its thinking even where they 
do not represent the actual words of Muhammad. 

23. This is not to deny that much of the Qur’an and many hadiths were from the 
beginning written down as well as memorized (cf. Abbott, Papyri, If; GAS, 
pp. 53-84; also Widengren, Hebrew Prophets, chs. I, II). However, as the 
present chapter and especially Chapter 2 attempt to show, neither was thought 
of at the outset (in the case of the Qur’an, up to the time of the ‘Uthmanic 
Qur’an redaction; in that of the Hadith, up to at least the end of the first cen¬ 
tury) as a fixed book or books in the same way in which they were later under¬ 
stood. 

24. Qul innamd and basharun mithlukum yultd ilayya innamd ilahukum ilahun 
wahidun (41:6; also at 18:110; cf. 17:93). For a full discussion of the humanity 
of Muhammad and earlier prophets in the view of the Qur’an, see Pautz, Mu¬ 
hammeds Lehre von der Offenbarung, pp. 234-235; cf. Noldeke-Schwally, IT, 
82-83. 

25. Innamd and basharun (Bukhari 8:31:3; 90:10; 93:20:1; 93:29:1; 93:31; 
Muslim 45:88-95; Muwatta ’ 36:1; further references at Concordance, I, 183a, 
“bashar”). Robson, “The Material of Tradition”, p. 179, gives other salient 
examples and references. Cf. also Muhammad’s statement that he has to “ask 
God for forgiveness more than seventy times a day” ( Musnad , II, 282). 
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26. For the Muslim, “to say ‘and Muhammad is the apostle of God’ is to commit 
oneself to a belief, not about the person of Muhammad, but about the validity 
of what he brought. The personality of Muhammad is essentially [italics mine] 
irrelevant. To declare that he is a prophet is to accept the Qur’an as binding 
(and therefore the community that lives according to it as embodying on earth 
what is of divine prescription)” (Smith, Islam in Modern History , p. 19. n. 18). 

27. The reference to Moses is found only in the account given by Ibn Isliaq, pp. 
1012-1013 / Guillaume, Life , 682-683. The idea is apparently that Muhammad 
would return to his people shortly - but in the flesh and not as a Messiah (cf. 
Andrae, Person Muhammeds, pp. 22-23). 

28. The verb here is ya'budu, from ‘-B-D, “to worship”, “to serve”. As such it is 
used in the religious sense only with God as its object. In the present context, 
where the point is that only God is deserving of l ibadah, not Muhammad or 
any other man, the sense of the word is best preserved by translating it with 
both “worship” and “serve”, since these are the dual aspects of the proper 
relationship of man to God. In the Muslim view, man belongs to God: “ € Abd , 
literally ‘slave’, is best rendered theologically by our ‘creature’ ” (D. B. Mac¬ 
donald, ‘“Isa”, SEI, p. 173a). Cf. the censorious Muslim reference to the fact 
that the Christians “serve and worship” ( ta ( budu ) Jesus ( Musnad , I, 318). 

29. Amma ba c du fa-man kana minkum ya ( budu Muhammadan fa-inna Muhammadan 
qad mala wa-man kana ya l budu Allaha fa-inna Allaha hayyun la yamutu (Bukha¬ 
ri 23:3:1). 

30. Basically the same story is told in several places in addition to those in Ibn 
Ishaq and Bukhari cited in nn. 27 and 29 above: Bukhari 62:5:12; 64:83:19; 
Ibn Majah 6:65:1; Musnad , VI, 220; Ibn Sa*d, II, ii, 53-57 (various reports). 

31. The tendency to idolize Muhammad’s person may of course be quite different 
from regarding his words and acts as divinely inspired. The fact remains, how¬ 
ever, that the divine authority of his role as God’s Apostle was a major factor 
in the tendency to divinize his person. It is Muhammad the bearer of revela¬ 
tion and messenger of God to his people who becomes the paradigm for 
Muslim life. 

32. Person Muhammeds , pp. 7-24. 

33. Ibid., p. 10. 

34. Ibid., pp. 12-14. Andrae goes on, however, to demonstrate that despite the 
growing sense of the importance of the Revelation in Muhammad’s conscious¬ 
ness, he still claimed for himself substantial privileges as the chosen bearer of 
revelation to his community (pp. 14-24). Still, as Andrae points out, one cannot 
in any way charge his Companions with idolatrous veneration of his person 
(pp. 24-25). 
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35. Cf. Widengren’s statement with respect to the pre-Islamic notion of the iden¬ 
tification of the namus [v6jiog], or “law”, with the rasul : “It would on the 
whole seem to have been a common idea that the religious Law, as an ex¬ 
pression of true revelation, is attached to the person of the Apostle - in a way 
incarnate in him. The Apostle is not only the guarantee of the truth of the 
religious scripture that he brings; he is somehow also in his person the out¬ 
ward, living expression of that religious Law. His own person is equally im¬ 
portant as [s/c] the revealed book that he brings” (Muhammad the Apostle, 

p. 101). 

36. This holds true without reference to the question of the “authenticity” of the 
Hadith as actual words of the Prophet (see Introduction). The formal criteria 
of the isnad, for example, could not have developed until several generations 
of Muslims had transmitted reports from the Prophet and the need arose for 
a standard form as a guarantee against the forgeries that were clearly develop¬ 
ing apace from at least the time of the first civil war during ‘All’s Caliphate 
(35/656-40/661). Cf. Robson, “Isnad in Muslim Tradition”, and Horovitz, 
“Alter und Ursprung des Isnad”. 
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Concepts of Revelation in Early Islam 


The precise nature of any spiritual experience is necessarily “closed” to non- 
participants; the encounter with “the wholly Other” 1 does not present itself 
except symptomatically, i.e., in its accompanying phenomena, or Begleit- 
erscheinungen. Thus the prophetic experience of Muhammad, the revelatory 
process that produced the qur'ans that he transmitted and that sustained him 
in the tasks that he felt were his to do, was and is fundamentally unobservable 
except in its fruits: for Muslims, in the Qur’an and the prophetic example; 
for others, in the response that it has elicited and continues to elicit from 
Muslims. While the phenomenologist or the historian of religion is not able 
to penetrate the mystery of Muhammad’s spiritual experience itself, he or she 
can legitimately seek to discern the Muslim’s understanding of that expe¬ 
rience. It is possible to try to reconstruct from the classical sources certain 
aspects of the attitudes in the early Ummah towards the revelatory process 
and its concrete products. Of these products, the verbatim revelations that 
became the Qur’an are the most important (but not the only) ones that have 
to be considered. 


A. The Early Muslim Understanding of Qur’anic Revelation 

The early Community was apparently able to view the Qur’an both as the 
word of God and as the word of Muhammad, insofar as God’s words came 
to the Prophet as an integral part of his prophetic experience. While the 
dogmatic distinction of later Islam between the fundamental nature of the 
divine word and that of the human words that issued from the same prophetic 
lips preserves the “immaculateness” of the Qur’anic revelations, it does so in 
a somewhat artificial and literalistic way. One modern Muslim Islamicist has 
pointed out that in fact no qur } dn could have been wholly exterior to 
Muhammad: 
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When ... during the second and third centuries of Islam, acute differences 
of opinion ... arose among the Muslims about the nature of Revelation, 
the emerging Muslim ‘orthodoxy’ ... emphasized the externality of the 
Prophet’s Revelation in order to safeguard its ‘otherness’, objectivity and 
verbal character. The Qur’an itself certainly maintained the ‘otherness’, 
the ‘objectivity’ and the verbal character of the Revelation, but had 
equally rejected its externality vis-a-vis the Prophet. 2 

As proof-texts, he cites the “bringing down” of the Revelation upon 
Muhammad’s heart mentioned in Surahs 2:97 and 26:193-194, then he goes 
on to criticize the inability of “orthodoxy” “to say both that the Qur’an is 
entirely the Word of God and, in an ordinary sense, also entirely the word of 
Muhammad,” while “the Qur’an obviously holds both, for if it insists that 
it [the Revelation] has come to the “heart” of the Prophet, how can it be 
external to him?” 3 

There are several indications that the relationship of the Prophet to the 
specifically Qur’anic revelations was early understood in much more complex 
ways than was generally recognized later on. The traditional Muslim theory 
has tended to be that Muhammad received all the qur'ans orally from 
Gabriel as explicit verbal revelation given when the latter appeared to him, 
either in a trance, or “waking vision”, 4 or in a dream-vision. 5 In both kinds 
of revelatory experiences, the stress has been upon the didactic, “external” 
nature of Gabriel’s “teaching” of specific “texts” to the Prophet, for theo¬ 
logical reasons such as those cited by Fazlur Rahman in the passage above. 
The traditional accounts, however, contain also hints of a less rigid under¬ 
standing of the modes of revelation. Note the following tradition: 

The Apostle of God used to say, “Revelation used to come to me in two 
ways. [Sometimes] Gabriel would bring it to me and tell it to me as one 
man speaking to another, and that would [afterwards] be lost to me. And 
[sometimes] it would come to me as with the sound of a bell, so that my 
heart would become confused, [but] that would not be lost to me.” 6 

According to this version, the revelations “kept” by Muhammad were 
apparently precisely those that were not overtly discursive or visionary in 
nature, but less clearly defined experiences of “the heart”. 7 

Modern scholarship, taking up traditional Muslim concern with the 
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“modes”, or kayfiyat, of revelation to Muhammad, 8 has called attention to 
the fact that the evidence of Qur’an and Hadith suggests that it was under¬ 
stood in early Islam that the qur'ans came to the Prophet in various ways. 9 
Andrae has tried to show that many of the revelations came as “auditory” 
rather than visionary experiences. 10 Along the same lines, Richard Bell has 
attempted to demonstrate that the verb awha in the Qur’an is better under¬ 
stood as “to suggest” rather than simply as “to reveal” in a general sense. In 
other words, the true Qur’anic sense of the word is that of “prompting” or 
“inspiring” an idea in the mind of the Prophet rather than handing down a 
set “text”. Thus he concludes that the revelatory process should be under¬ 
stood as one of divine inspiration out of which Muhammad produced the 
actual qur'ans. 11 Building upon Bell’s work, Montgomery Watt postulates 
three basic “modes” of God’s communication which he finds in Surah 42:51: 
through wahy, understood as “suggestion”; “from behind a veil”, without a 
mediator; and by a messenger. He finds evidence of all three types in the 
Qur’an, as well as the Hadith. 12 

While none of the aforementioned interpretive efforts is capable in the 
final analysis of penetrating to the mystery of the revelatory experience 
itself, all do reveal the variety of materials in the sources that suggest that 
the Prophet’s revelatory experience was at the outset understood in a 
complex fashion. One particular aspect of this complexity is the traditional 
evidence that Muhammad received Qur’anic revelation directly from God 
as well as through the medium of Gabriel. 13 In his study of prophecy and 
revelation in the Near East, Geo Widengren has suggested that in the 
traditional (including the Qur’anic) accounts of the revelatory experience of 
Muhammad, two basic patterns common to the Near East generally have 
merged. One of these is the notion of a heavenly Book that is brought to a 
prophet as a single unit, as a “scripture”, by a heavenly messenger (who is a 
kind of spiritual alter-ego); the other is the concept of a heavenly journey or 
ascension of a prophet (often guided by a heavenly messenger) into the 
divine presence, where he receives directly from God Himself both revelation 
for his people and esoteric knowledge meant only for him. 14 While the 
present concern is not to trace older Near Eastern patterns of revelatory 
experience in the prophetic career of Muhammad, or in subsequent Muslim 
interpretation of that career, these dual aspects of the latter’s experience are 
evident in Qur’an and Hadith, and they point to at least an implicit Muslim 
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awareness of considerable variety in the spiritual life of the Prophet. 

This is most evident in the traditions about the famous mi'raj , or “ascent 
[to Heaven]”, which is mentioned in Surahs 81:19—25 and 53:1-12, 13-18. 15 
This was apparently a visionary experience, 16 and it is linked traditionally 
with the isra\ or “night journey”, referred to in Surah 17:1, 17 and even on 
occasion with the story of the cleansing of Muhammad’s heart by the angels. 18 
The idea of this journey, in which the Prophet is said to have met God face 
face and even to have received revelation from Him, 19 exists alongside the 
traditional tendency to view Gabriel as the sole medium of revelation to 
Muhammad. 20 Later tradition, moreover, could even maintain that 
Muhammad received some parts of the Qur’an itself directly from God on 
the mi ( raj, specifically the somewhat problematic prayers that appear in the 
Fatihah (the opening Surah of the Qur’an) and in the khawdtim al-Baqarah, 
or “seals” (i.e., the closing verses, or ayahs, 284-286) of Surah 2, al-Baqarah . 21 
One version, albeit a late one, says that God taught Muhammad the entire 
Qur’an on the mi l raj , and thereafter Gabriel had only to “remind” him of a 
particular part when it was to be revealed to the community. 22 Muslim 
tradition has also associated the mi'raj with various non-Qur’anic revelations 
from God to the Prophet, such as the prescription of the five daily salats 
and the communication of the Divine Sayings that are considered in the 
present work. 23 The question of the nature of the heavenly journey - i.e., 
whether it was corporeal or visionary - became a major issue in later 
theological discussion, principally with regard to the “seeing of God” ( ru'yat 
Allah ) by Muhammad on the mi l rdj. u 

While it is evident that the mythological development of the mi'raj was a 
late phenomenon, 25 the heavenly-journey motif goes back to the Qur’an 
itself. The general concept of Muhammad’s special communication with 
Heaven in addition to the revelatory encounters with Gabriel is very old, 
however rudimentary it may have been in the beginning relative to later 
embellishments. There was apparently criticism of the Prophet about the 
mi'rdj from scoffers when he first told of it, and, as Widengren has pointed 
out, such a journey must have been seen - even if unconsciously - as a 
natural or even necessary sign of a rasul Allah 26 Such a face-to-face encounter 
with the Divine was necessarily tied up with the revelation of the divine 
word, however strong the emphasis upon the mediation of a messenger in 
the revelatory process. 
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In addition to the question of how the revelation of the qur'ans was under¬ 
stood to have been effected, there remains the major issuq of the early 
Ummah's understanding of the nature and scope of the Revelation as a holy 
scripture. So long as the Prophet was alive, the “Revealing” was, as has been 
suggested, an active, ongoing reality. It was only after the death of Muhammad 
that the Qur’an received two covers and a fixed content. 27 How could it have 
been otherwise, since it existed as an open-ended series of qur'ans until 
“closed” by the Prophet’s passing? There is ample evidence that the idea of a 
completely fixed divine Book left behind by the Apostle of God is again a 
dogmatic development of later Muslim scholarship. 28 The early Community 
seems to have been more capable than that of a later day of recognizing that 
the divine word remained divine, whatever minor formal vagaries it might 
undergo in the all too human hands of the faithful (including the Prophet 
himself). Although many if not all of the Surahs were already written down 
and a formal collection of the revelations was probably being prepared 
before Muhammad died, 29 it is clear that the finalization of a single, 
authoritative ‘text’ of the revelations took place - and could take place - only 
later on. 30 This in no wise contradicts the clear Qur’anic evidence that the 
many separate qur'ans brought by the Prophet were intended and understood 
to be parts of a single Qur’an which would be “the Book”, al-kitab, but it 
does remind us that there was a human history of the text of the Qur’an. 

This latter fact is emphasized here not to demean in any way the Qur’an 
as scripture, but to underscore the fact that for the earliest Muslims the 
divine word was a less fixed, more active reality than later literalist tendencies 
would indicate. Such a phenomenon is hardly unique in the history of 
revealed religion: dogmatic literalism with respect to the revealed word is 
usually a product of a crystallized religious structure, not a phenomenon 
encountered when a young community still feels itself close to active 
revelation and prophetic activity. 

This is further borne out in the Islamic case by the evidence that the early 
Muslims were able to recognize and accept Muhammad’s own active, 
intimate, human involvement in the revelatory process. Otherwise, how can 
one explain the preservation of a tradition such as that concerning the final 
words of Surah 23:14 (“So blessed be God, the Best of Creators!”)? These 
words are said to have been the awed exclamation of one of Muhammad’s 
scribes at the beauty of the opening portion of SQrah 23, which the Prophet 
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was dictating to him. When this scribe uttered these words, Muhammad told 
him that they were exactly what belonged at that place, and so they were 
included. 31 There is also evidence that Muhammad’s role as bearer of God’s 
word involved some apparent redaction in putting the revealed material 
together. Once he is said to have removed a passage just dictated; on another 
occasion he was inspired to add to a previous revelation words that were 
revealed later on. 32 

The Qur’an itself indicates that God willed certain passages to be forgotten 
or abrogated by the revelation of other verses (2:106; 87:6-7; 13:39). If, 
however, God “exchanges” one ayah for another, this does not mean that 
Muhammad has made it up (16:101). God also “abrogates what Satan 
interjects” into the reciting (22:52). This question of an-nasikh wa-l-mansukh 
(“the abrogating and the abrogated”), which has been taken up at length by 
Muslim scholarship, is especially interesting as a further index of the fluid 
state of the Qur’anic word during the time of “the Revealing”. 33 Muslim 
tradition has even preserved a substantial number of “abrogated verses” that 
are said to have been at one time a part of the Qur’an. 34 If the early Muslims 
were able to integrate - whether consciously or unconsciously - in their 
understanding of revelation both Muhammad’s active role with respect to 
the formal structure of the divine word and the possibility that some early 
revelations would be supplanted, abrogated, or deleted at a later date, then 
this understanding of revelation was surely a much less rigid one than the 
later, reified notion. 

When one comes to the history of the Qur’anic text itself, 36 it is also 
apparent that the early Ummah was well aware that many variant readings 
and arrangements of the revelations had been preserved after the Prophet’s 
death, and also that human error, forgetfulness, and chance had threatened 
the careful and exact preservation of the texts of the revelations from the 
beginning. 36 Yet this awareness apparently did not compromise the holy, 
revealed nature of the Book in the CommunityVeyes. Goldziher exaggerates 
grossly when he says that there is no other canonical or revealed religious 
scripture whose text exhibits as much variation and uncertainty as that of the 
Qur’an, 37 but he is surely correct when he observes that in the early years 
after Muhammad’s death there reigned apparently a casual, at times even 
individualistic, sense of freedom concerning the actual constitution of the 
Qur’an text, almost as if people were not overly concerned about whether 
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or not the text was transmitted in its absolutely earliest .form. 38 

It is well known that the text of the Qur’an was finally officially established 
some twelve to twenty years after Muhammad’s death, under the Caliph 
‘Uthman (23/644-35/656), 39 apparently precisely because of the development 
of regional recensions of the holy Book that were at variance as to particular 
readings, overall Surah-arrangement, and even on occasion the number of 
Surahs included in the text. 40 The existence of these early recensions or 
codices (ma?ahif, plural of mu§haf) in addition to the Medinan one that 
served as the model for the 'Uthmanic text is amply confirmed by later 
works. 41 While most differences between these codices and the standard text 
are minor, 42 there is one difference between the highly regarded codex of 
Ibn Mas'ud (d. 33/652-653) and the ‘Uthmanic text that is significant here. 

Ibn Mas'ud’s version reportedly did not include the Fatihah (Surah 1) or 
the Mifawwidhatan, the two “prayers for refuge” that make up Surahs 113 
and 114. 43 These three Surahs, like the earlier-mentioned prayer in the 
khawatim al-Baqarah, M are problematic in that they take the form of first- 
person plural prayers addressed to God and give no specific indication (such 
as the imperative, “Say!” [Qul], placed before many Qur’anic passages meant 
to be recited by Muhammad or the Muslims) that God is speaking. Muslim 
tradition has recognized the unusual status of these three Surahs, which 
“frame” the rest of the Qur’an almost as invocation and (double) benedictory 
talisman against the powers of evil. 45 It may be speculated that they are 
examples of materials from the Prophet that were considered by some of the 
Companions to belong to the Qur’anic revelations and by others to belong 
to some other form of revelation or to be prayer formulas especially favored 
by the Prophet. This question deserves some serious study as a possible 
indication of a lack of fixed boundaries between divine and prophetic word 
in at least some cases in the early Ummah. 

The widely recognized reading variants, or qirffat, for certain words and 
phrases in the Qur’an have been explained in Islam through a statement 
ascribed to the Prophet in the Hadith: “the Qur’an was revealed c ala sab'at 
ahruf ”, 48 that is, in seven different ways or, as it is usually interpreted, in 
seven different forms of recitation. 47 This is said to have been Muhammad’s 
answer in a dispute over wording differences in Surah 25 between two of his 
Companions. 48 By this, he apparently meant that “all [of the readings] are 
correct”, a statement that he is said to have made on another occasion, when 
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his scribe corrected a phrase that he had just dictated. 49 Goldziher has shown 
how the tradition of the seven different modes of recitation allowed the 
early variants to be used in the interpretation of the Qur’an. 50 

These variants have been attributed by Muslim Qur’an scholarship to 
scribal errors, 51 but another explanation would be that Muhammad recited 
the same Qur’an in varying fashion at various times. 52 Such a “freedom” on 
the part of Muhammad and of the early Muslims in the treatment of the 
details of the revelation would not have to represent a lack of faith or 
seriousness of faith, but rather could indicate confidence born of firmness 
and freshness of faith, concern for content and relatively less concern with 
literal form. Certainly with respect to the arrangement of ayahs within a 
Surah, this seems particularly likely. One reason that Muhammad himself 
had scribes write down the revelations from very early on in his mission was 
presumably to “fix” in a particular form or sequence revelations received at 
different times, to make clear what revelations had been abrogated, or 
possibly, as will be seen, to distinguish qur'ans from other types of divine- 
prophetic guidance. Such facts would not in any case have disturbed 
contemporaries’ sense of the authority of the divine word, however repugnant 
such suggestions might be to Muslims of later centuries. The early community 
was aware that its divine word was preserved by human hearts, recited on 
human tongues, and written in human books. 


B. The Early Muslim Understanding of “Extra-Qur’anic” Revelation 

It has been suggested that in many respects the authority of the Prophet was 
and is inseparable from that of the Qur’an, and that Muhammad’s intimate, 
personal involvement in the revelatory process was understood in the early 
Muslim generations as a natural corollary of his office. The “unity” and 
“freedom” in the early Muslim understanding of revelation becomes still 
clearer when one turns to the specific question of non-Qur’anic channels of 
divine authority. The clear locus of such modes of revelation, like that of the 
qur'ans themselves, was the person and activity of the Prophet. One modern 
scholar has remarked that, on the basis of his study of the Hadith literature, 
it appears, 
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that revelation could come to the Prophet in different ways, and that what 
came to him, while all of divine origin, was treated on different levels. The 
Qur’an was the highest level, but it would seem that Muhammad could 
receive a type of inspiration not so high. 53 

Certainly the Qur’an could never have stood alone as the sole bulwark of 
faith, even though it is the mufizah, the clear “miracle”, which confirms the 
divine authority of Muhammad’s mission. In Islamic terms, this is not so 
because of any limitations of the Qur’an, but because of man’s limitations. 
The Qur’an, “being the Word of God, is too sublime to interpret and 
decipher without the aid of the Prophet.” 54 The later working-out of a legal 
theory of the relative authority of prophetic Hadith and divine Book, as 
described in Chapter 1, tended to make the authority of the Hadith co¬ 
ordinate with that of the Qur’an. Building upon the Qur’anic word, “Verily, 
in the Apostle of God you have a good example” (33:21), and fortified with 
hadiths such as “God ordained ( shara'a ) for your Prophet paths of right 
guidance ( sunan al-huda)”? 5 this tendency could even reach the point of 
practically equating the prophetic word with the divine word: Anas b. Malik 
is quoted as saying, “Accept my reports, for I have received them from the 
Prophet, and he from the angel Gabriel, who got them from God.” 56 
Suyuti even reports a tradition that “Gabriel used to descend with the 
sunnah just as he descended with the Qur’an.” 57 

Goldziher long ago stressed the relatively late development of much of 
such glorification of the status of the sunnat an-nabi, and Schacht and others 
have since given this idea further emphasis. Goldziher himself, however, 
also recognized that in the very beginning the words of the Prophet had 
probably been treated almost as revelation in themselves. He notes that in 
those circles in which the Hadith of the Prophet was cultivated after the latter’s 
death, the religious importance of whatever was ascribed to Muhammad was 
much greater than it came to be in later jurisprudence per se: 

The feeling was that God’s revelations to Muhammad were not exhausted 
with the Qur’an. It was presumed that the holy Book included those 
revelations that God intended to be communicated to the masses, but not 
the sum of all those revelations with which God favored His chosen 
Prophet. 58 
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It is these “extra-Qur’anic” revelations and the testimony to them in the 
Hadith that have now to be considered. They take many different forms and 
admit of only very loose classification, but as a whole they are a significant 
indication of the reassessment that is needed in the commonly accepted 
understanding of the distinction between prophetic and divine word in Islam. 

There are numerous traditions that point simply to the fact that the 
Prophet knew of things that were closed to all mortals save the prophets. 
One of the common types of this kind of tradition is that involving predic¬ 
tions by Muhammad either about future events that would befall his 
community after his death or about the events on the Day of Resurrection 
and the characteristics of the next world. Most of the former are ex post facto 
attempts to justify or to condemn a particular event or group by stressing 
Muhammad’s special knowledge (and approbation or disapprobation) of 
these later peoples or happenings. 59 Some of the eschatological “predictions” 
are also tendentious in nature, but their general thrust is true to the prophetic 
function of Muhammad as it is depicted in the Qur’an. They deal usually 
with the details of the final Judgment and/or the fate of various types of 
people (e.g., martyrs, sinners, “holy warriors”, apostates, etc.). 60 They are 
often not unlike Qur’anic promises and threats and are generally less actual 
“predictions” than apodictic reminders of divine requital of good and evil 
deeds. Thus Muhammad can reassure his people that though they are the 
last to receive a prophet, they shall be “first on the Day of Resurrection”, 61 
or that the lowest of them in Paradise shall still have whatever he desires. 62 
These are the words of a prophet. 

Another major type of tradition about Muhammad’s special knowledge is 
that containing his interpretation, or tafsir, of particular qur'ans for his 
followers. Such exegetical activity would have been a natural and necessary 
part of his role as bearer of revelation. While the exegetical hadiths burgeoned 
in later times, principally through pious forgery, 63 it is only logical that 
Muhammad’s explanations of certain Qur’anic passages should have been 
the basis of the earliest tafsir. A later age went considerably beyond this to 
invest such explanations with direct divine authority, and it is difficult to say 
whether this was only a later development. In an hadith quoted by Ibn 
‘Abdalbarr it is stated that whenever a revelation was sent down to 
Muhammad, Gabriel was present with the appropriate sunnah that would 
explain ( tufassiru ) it. 64 
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Muhammad’s special knowledge of the future and of the meaning of the 
divine word belongs primarily to the category identified by Muslim scholar¬ 
ship as ilham, personal “inspiration” (as opposed to wahy, general 
“revelation”). 65 There are, however, more explicit kinds of “extra-Qur’anic” 
revelation. In one report, Muhammad says, “Verily, I was given the Book, 
and with it something similar ...”, 66 which is identified in a different version 
of the hadith as al-hikmah, “wisdom”, especially esoteric wisdom. 67 This is 
in accord with both Andrae’s and Widengren’s emphasis upon a tradition of 
secret or “concealed” knowledge given Muhammad by virtue of his function 
as a rasul and communicated directly to him by God (primarily on the 
occasion of his ascension). 68 In the eyes of the faithful, the Prophet held a 
favoured place in God’s counsels; some held that he had even seen Him and 
been spoken to by Him. 69 Therefore it is no surprise to find Tabari quoting 
him as saying: “And He [God] revealed to me secrets that I am not allowed 
to communicate.” 70 As an initiate in the divine confidence, Muhammad was 
granted “the knowledge of those who came before and those who come 
afterwards”. 71 One tradition has him say, “By Him in whose hand is the soul 
of Muhammad, if you knew that which I know, you would weep much and 
laugh little.” 72 Even more explicit is the following: 

1 have been given the keys to all things save five: with God is the knowledge 
of the Hour [of Judgment]; He sends down the rain; He knows what is in 
the wombs; no one knows what he shall get tomorrow; and no one knows 
in what land he will die. Verily, God is the All-Wise, the Omniscient. 73 

While many such statements of Muhammad’s “special knowledge” are un¬ 
doubtedly late, often mystical, developments, the pattern of the rasul's 
esoteric knowledge is an ancient, pre-Islamic one, and would have been 
naturally appropriated in the early interpretation of Muhammad’s prophet- 
hood. 74 

What Montgomery Watt remarks about the early period of revelation to 
the Prophet can be said of his entire mission: “There may also have been 
revelations of a more private character which Muhammad did not consider 
to form part of the Qur’an.” 75 While tradition has it that the last revelation 
was given to the Prophet on the “Farewell Pilgrimage” some three months 
before his death, 76 there is a well-attested hadith that states that the flow of 
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revelation not only did not cease until the moment of death, but even 
increased: “God continued revealing to the Apostle of God before his death 
up to the time that he died, and most of the Revelation [came] on the day in 
which the Apostle of God died.” 77 This is perhaps to be linked with the 
reports that Gabriel appeared to the Prophet on each of the three days 
before he died. 78 

Certainly the Hadith literature gives ample testimony of a strong notion 
that Gabriel not only brought God’s ayahs to the Prophet, but came with 
other specific messages for him. These messages can only be seen as a type of 
“extra-Qur’anic” revelation, in that they were apparently thought to have 
been communicated in the same fashion as the qur'ans , 79 that is, in visionary 
appearances of Gabriel to Muhammad. One well-known example is the 
incident at the battle of Badr, when Muhammad saw him (in a dream) come 
to aid the Muslims, “with the dust [of riding] on his teeth”. 80 In other 
traditions, the Prophet relates specific words that the angel spoke to him. 81 
One such hadith is reported by Bukhari on the authority of ‘A’ishah: “The 
Prophet said: ‘Gabriel called me and said, “God has heard the words of 
your people and what they reply to you”.”’ 82 Also, as will be seen below, 
some explicit, non-Qur’anic Divine Sayings are related from God by the 
Prophet on the authority of Gabriel. In addition, if Gabriel was from the 
beginning identified by Muslims with the “spirit of holiness” (ruh al-qudus ) 
mentioned in the Qur’an (2:87, 253; 5:110; 116:102), there is the further 
implication that the “spirit” may have been thought to give the Prophet 
guidance of a more general sort in addition to that in the qur'ans . 83 

The picture of divine communication with Muhammad in the Hadith 
shows him to have relied on revelation for guidance in almost all situations. 
When he was asked a question, “he did not answer until revelation came to 
him from Heaven.” 84 There are numerous examples of hadiths about revela¬ 
tions to Muhammad that enabled him to avoid danger, exercise wise 
judgment, give guidance, and answer questions. 85 There may even be a 
reference to such non-Qur’anic divine communications in one Companion’s 
story of how those around the Prophet were afraid to behave frivolously in 
his presence “for fear that something would be revealed concerning us.” 86 
Noldeke goes so far as to say of such non-Qur’anic ad hoc revelation that it 
appears to be one of the most reliable kinds of Hadith material precisely 
because no specific texts have been preserved. He argues that even if such 
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episodes were to be regarded as fables, one would still have in these reports a 
generally valid picture of the Prophet’s state of mind, for the common 
characteristic of a prophet is to be in almost constant touch with the Divine 
and to receive guidance not only in important affairs but even in the tiniest 
everyday matters. 87 

This notion of reliance upon a Prophet whom God has closely guided in 
all his activity is further demonstrated in the many hadiths that deal with 
Muhammad’s dreams and his interpretation of his own and others’ dreams. 88 
One well-known tradition asserts that “the dreams of the prophets are 
wahy ”, 89 and certainly Muhammad’s dreams were closely associated with 
the Revelation. Before the Qur’anic revelations began, it was through dreams 
that he received his call to be a prophet: “The first sign of prophethood given 
the Apostle of God was authentic dreams ( ar-ru'a a?-sddiqah )”. 90 According 
to tradition, Muhammad received dreams that guided him in his decision¬ 
making; 91 other dreams revealed future events in the Ummah ; 92 and still 
others served him as symbolic paradigms for the instruction of his 
followers. 93 One dream even confirmed the Prophet’s special status: in it he 
saw himself given “the keys of the treasures of the earth”. 94 The special 
revelatory value of dreams in the eyes of Muslim tradition is further demon¬ 
strated by the statement of the Prophet on the day of his death that the only 
thing left of prophecy is the sound dream {ar-ridya as-salihah ). 95 Similar to 
this are his words, “The dream of the man of faith is one forty-sixth of 
prophecy”. 98 

Such traditions point, moreover, to a wholly different aspect of “extra- 
Qur’anic” revelation in early Islam that deserves at least cursory mention: 
revelation granted to others besides the Prophet. Muhammad is quoted as 
calling upon God to aid Hassan b. Thabit, the poet, with the “spirit of 
holiness”. 97 Even more explicit are his statements about ‘Umar: “God has 
placed truth upon ‘Umar’s tongue and in his heart”, 98 and “In the past there 
were among the peoples those who were spoken to ( al-muhaddathun ). 
Verily, if there were one of them among this people, it would be ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab.” 99 As the great Muslim historian Ibn Khaldun points out, such 
traditions point to special inspiration granted some of those around the 
Prophet and similarly thought to have been given the Shi'i Imams and 
certain of the saints. 100 Accounts of some schismatic groups in later Muslim 
heresiography indicate that the idea was also encountered that “the Apostles 
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( ar-rusul ) never cease, and the apostolic mission ( ar-risalah ) never ceases”, 101 
or that “revelation ( al-wahy ) never ceases”. 102 The whole question of 
continuing revelation or infallible guidance after the death of Muhammad 
lies at the heart of the Shi'i-Sunni split in Islam. 103 A systematic study of the 
roots and development of the various forms of this notion and their relation 
to early Muslim ideas of inspiration of and revelation to Muhammad and 
others is needed. The explicit and implicit consequences of early ideas of 
“extra-Qur’anic” and “post-Qur’anic” revelation were important for many 
of the theological issues that later assumed great importance in Islam. 

Also relevant to the question of “extra-Qur’anic” revelation is the Qur’anic 
and prophetic concept of the past history of revelation. The idea of God’s 
previous revelations to other peoples contains an inherent potential for 
recognition (on the part of Muslims) of, for example, some parts of Jewish 
and Christian scriptures as genuine remains of these former revelations. The 
many quotations or paraphrases of such materials in hadiths 104 and even the 
later Muslim efforts to find portents of Muhammad in earlier scriptures 105 
imply some recognition of the revealed nature of at least parts of these 
books. Revelation in the traditional Muslim view could be “pre-Qur’anic” 
as well as Qur’anic and “extra-Qur’anic”. 106 Previous studies have traced 
Muslim “borrowings”; serious attention needs now to be given to conscious 
Muslim use of materials from other traditions such as is seen in the “Israelite 
stories” (al-isra’iliydt). 107 

All of the preceding evidence of an early Muslim notion of revelation 
outside of or in addition to the qur'ans per se is more or less indirect in 
nature. In the general category of Hadith, however, there are a number of 
traditional reports in which direct words of God that are not found in the 
Qur’an are quoted. This kind of divine word has come to be known in Islam 
primarily as hadith qudsi (plur., ahadith qudsiyah), sometimes also as hadith 
ilahi or hadith rabbani. These three terms, each of which is perhaps best 
rendered in English as Divine Saying, 108 are used generally by Muslim and by 
Islamics scholars as synonymous catchwords for a variety of statements 
traditionally ascribed to God, but which do not occur in the Qur’an. Most 
of these Sayings involve simply a direct-discourse statement of God that is 
quoted on the authority of Muhammad or, in other words, one that is set 
in the framework of a Prophetic Tradition (hadith nabawi). Many of them 
take the form of some of the kinds of “extra-Qur’anic” revelation already 
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discussed above, such as divine words to a previous prophet or to Gabriel. 
Some are even found, principally outside the formal Hadith literature, with 
no isnad at all or with one that goes back to someone other than the Prophet. 

Oddly enough, despite the implications that the very existence of such a 
kind of material has for an understanding of early Muslim concepts of 
revelation and religious authority, virtually no exensive consideration has 
been given to the Divine Saying either among Muslim or Western scholars. 
There is, to begin with, considerable unclarity among Muslims as to the 
formal characteristics of the Divine Saying and the precise dimensions of the 
genre as a whole, 109 and even the use of the term hadith qudsi appears to be a 
comparatively late development in Islam. Western scholarship, for its part, 
has given no really serious attention to this phenomenon, and what emphasis 
it has received in the West has tended to be extremely superficial. 

While the Divine Saying appears to have played no significant role as a 
special source of revealed authority in Muslim legal and theological discus¬ 
sions, it has had special significance in the spheres of popular and mystical 
piety. This does not, however, justify the attitude adopted by many Western 
scholars that the Divine Saying is a late, primarily third-century product of 
Sufi piety and mystical experimentation. On the contrary, the very earliest 
collections of Hadith as well as the major, “classical” collections contain 
Divine Sayings. These latter examples therefore represent the clearest early 
examples of explicit, non-Qur’anic revelations available. Their existence 
tends to confirm the generally unitive nature of the early Muslim under¬ 
standing of divine revelation and prophetic inspiration, for they lie some¬ 
where between the divine word of the qur'ans and the prophetic word of the 
Hadith as a whole. As such, they deserve special considerations as a unique, 
if diverse body of Muslim religious tradition that has heretofore been largely 
neglected. It is to these Sayings that the remainder of the present study is 
devoted. 
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Notes to Chapter 2: “Concepts of Revelation in Early Islam” 

1. On “the wholly Other” (das ganz Andere), see Rudolf Otto, Das Heilige, esp. 
pp. 31 ff. Concerning the “closed” nature of experience itself, cf. the statement 
of Gerardus van der Leeuw: “Phenomenology is the systematic discussion of 
what appears. Religion, however, is an ultimate experience that evades our 
observation, a revelation which in its very essence is, and remains, con¬ 
cealed” ( Religion in Essence and Manifestation, IT, 683). 

2. Fazlur Rahman, Islam, p. 31. 

3. Ibid., loc.cit. 

4. There are numerous accounts attributed to Companions of the Prophet that 
tell how a revelatory “trance” could come upon Muhammad suddenly, even 
in the midst of a group of people. Cf. Bukhari 1:2; 1:3 [towards the end]; 
1:4; 25:17; 26:10:1; 52:15 [towards the end]; 59:6:1; Ibn Sa‘d, I, i, 131- 
132. See also Robson, “The Material of Tradition”, p. 178. 

5. For accounts of revelation to Muhammad “in sleep” (fi-n-nawm), see Bkh. 
1:2; 1:3; 1:5; Ibn Sa'd, I, i, 131. On Muhammad’s revelatory experience in 
general, see Andrae, Mohammed, pp. 38-42; Watt, Muhammad in Mecca, 
pp. 46-58. 

6. Ibn Sa‘d, I, i, 131. A different version is given by Bukhari (1:2), in which 
both types of revelation are similarly described, but there is no indication 
that in one kind or the other Muhammad failed to retain what had been 
revealed, as appears to be the case here. It does say that the “bell” experience 
was “the more/most severe” (ashaddu) kind of revelation for him. Cf. Watt’s 
translation of this version of Bukhari in Mecca, p. 55. 

7. Even those accounts of the explicit “teaching” of qur’ans to Muhammad by 
Gabriel (various accounts in SuyQti, ltqan, pp. 100-101; cf. Tahanawi, 
Kashshaf, II, 1164) do not preclude entirely the Prophet’s “internal” involve¬ 
ment in the revelatory process. Note that in one such account, in which 
Muhammad says that Gabriel recited the first revelation (S. 96:1-5) to him 
so that he was able to memorize it, he closes by saying: “I awoke from my 
sleep, and it was as though these words were written on my heart” (from 
Tabari, Ta’rikh, as quoted in Jeffery, ed., Islam, p. 19). Cf. also S. 53:1-12. 

8. See Watt, Mecca, pp. 54-58; Suyflti, ltqan, pp. 91-93. 

9. Note the important summary of these “various ways” in Noldeke-Schwally, 
I, 20-24, and ff., drawn largely from Suyuti, ltqan, pp. 102-103, which see. 
Many of the “modes” listed seem, however, to refer to non-Qur’anic revela¬ 
tion, which will be considered in Section B of the present chapter. 

10. Mohammed, pp. 39-42. 
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11. “Muhammad’s Visions”; cf. Bell's Introduction, pp. 18-25. 

12. Mecca, pp. 52-58; cf. Watt, Islamic Revelation, ch. I. 

13. Cf. Robson, “Material”, pp. 177-178. 

14. Muhammad the Apostle, chs. IV, V (esp. pp. 97-98), VI (esp. pp. 142ff.). 

15. On the subject, see J. Horovitz’s article, “Mi'radj”, SEI, s.v., and the litera¬ 
ture cited there. In addition, see the important treatment of the subject by 
Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, chs. IV-VI, esp. ch. V, “Muhammad’s 
Mi'raj”; cf. Widengren, Hebrew Prophets, p. 106, and Andrae, Person Mu- 
hammeds, pp. 68-85. 

16. Cf. S. 17:60, where the ru'ya sent by God is often interpreted as a reference 
to the mfraj experience. Cf. Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 13: wa-sara al-amr Undahu 
ka-ba ( d ahlam an-na'imin, “It was for him like some of the dreams of sleepers” 
[“ein traum, wie ihn die traumenden schauen” [s/c], as Andrae translates it 
{Person Muhammeds, p. 73)]. Bukhari* Tafsir S. 17:60, no. 9, has “a vision 
of the eye” (ru'ya ‘ aynin ) that the Apostle saw”. But see Paret, Kommentar, 
pp. 302-303, for references to other traditional interpretations. 

17. See B. Schrieke, “Isra”’, SEI, s. v., and “Die Himmelsreise Muhammeds”, 
for comprehensive treatments of the ascension and the night journey. See 
also Noldeke-Schwally, I, 134-136; II, 85-88. 

18. In various places: e.g., Bukhari 8:1:1; Muslim 1:263; further references at 
Concordance, III, 267a. Cf. article by J. Horovitz on the mi l raj cited in n. 15 
above and the same author’s “Muhammed’s Himmelfahrt”; also Andrae, 
Person Muhammeds, pp. 85, 52-55, and Robson, “Material”, pp. 178-179. 

19. Muslim even cites an hadith concerning the “isra* to heaven” in which 
Muhammad says: “And so God revealed to me what He revealed” ( fa-awha 
Allah ilayya ma awha) (1:259, near the end; cf. Musnad, III, 148-149). 

20. Cf. Tahanawi, Kashshaf II, 1162 (middle of the page). 

21. Muslim 1:279; 6:253; further references in Concordance, II, 10b. Cf. Suyflti, 
Lc?ali, p. 39 (line 7 from the bottom), and translations of same in Widengren, 
Muhammad the Apostle, pp. 105-106, and Jeffery, ed., Islam, p. 45. These 
passages are problematic because of their external form (see below, p. 29). 
On S. 2:284-286 specifically, see Widengren, ibid., loc.cit., and Noldeke- 
Schwally, I, 185. 

22. Quoted from az-Zurqani by Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, p. 108; also 
by Andrae, Person Muhammeds, p. 69. 

23. The story of the remission on the mi ( raj of the original divine command of 
fifty formal Prayers per day and the final command of five is found at Bukhari 
8:1:1. Concerning the communication of the Divine Sayings on the mTrdj, 
see Tahanawi, Kashshaf, II, 280. 
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24. Surveys of the varied Muslim treatment of the question are found in Stieg- 
lecker, Glaubenslehren, pp. 361-371, and Andrae, Person Muhammeds, pp. 71- 
85. 

25. Andrae, ibid., pp. 68, n. 1, and 82-88. 

26. Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, chs. IV, V. 

27. Noldeke-Schwally, I, 44—45; Blachere, pp. 18-27. 

28. Jeffery, Materials, pp. 4-5. Cf. Suydti, ltqan, 146, and the traditions that tell 
how Gabriel used to come once a year to recite the whole Qur’an with the 
Prophet (and twice in the year that he died): Ibn Sa‘d, II, ii, 3-4. 

29. There were, in fact, several “scribes of the revelation” ( kuttab al-wahy) in the 
Prophet’s time: see Noldeke-Schwally, 1,45-46; Widengren, Hebrew Prophets, 
pp. 45-47; Blachere, pp. 12-13. 

30. Jeffery, Materials, pp. 5-8; Noldeke-Schwally, II, 1-121, esp. 1-11, 47-62. 

31. Noldeke-Schwally, I, 46-47 (with references to the Tafsir literature). For 
references to numerous examples from Bukhari of revelation “als Folge von 
Beeinflussung durch Ideen Anderer”, see O. Rescher, Sachindex, s. v. “Offen- 
barung”. 

32. Noldeke-Schwally, I, 46-48; II, 1-5. See also Widengren, Hebrew Prophets, 
pp. 49-51; Bells Introduction, p. 107 (cf. p. 113). 

33. On abrogation, see Blachere, pp. 241-242; Jeffery, ed., Islam, pp. 66-68; 
Franz Buhl, “Kur’an”, SEI, p. 251b. 

34. This group of “original parts of the Qur’an” is treated in some detail by 
Noldeke-Schwally (I, 234-255), drawing upon the work by Hibatallah, an- 
Nasikh wa-l-mansukh fi-l-Qur'an. On Hibatallah (d. 410/1019), see GAS, 
p. 47. 

35. Cf. Blachere, pp. 27-135; Noldeke-Schwally, II, 1-121; Noldeke-Schwally 
(Bergstrasser), III, 1-115. 

36. Numerous instances are given in ch. IV of al-Mabani, pp. 78-116, passim. 
One tradition even tells of how a small scroll was neglected while the Com¬ 
panions were “busy with the Prophet’s death” and consequently was eaten 
by a household goat ( dajin ) (ibid., pp. 87-88). 

37. Richtungen, p. 2. 

38. Ibid., p. 33. 

39. For a reconstruction of the process, see Noldeke-Schwally, II, 47-119, and 
Blachere, pp. 52-62. 

40. Noldeke-Schwally, II, 8-50; Blachere, pp. 35-45; Jeffery, Materials, pp. 8-9; 
Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 2-31. 

41. E.g., the three fourth/tenth-century books on the subject of the early codices, 
each of which bears the title, Kitab al-masahif (Jeffery, Materials, pp. 9-18). 
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Note that Jeffery’s Materials contains the text of one of these three works, 
that of AbQ DawOd as-Sijistani. 

42. Cf. Goldziher’s numerous examples in Richtungen, pp. 1-54. 

43. Noldeke-Schwally, II, 39-42. 

44. Cf. above, p. 28. 

45. SuyQti, ltqan, 186-187; further references at Noldeke-Schwally, II, 41, n. 1. 
Cf. the hadith concerning these verses (and, in addition, the ay at al-kursi ) in 
al-Madani, p. 92 (no. 495). 

46. Bukhari 44:4:3; Muslim 6:264, 270, 272, 274; further references at Con¬ 
cordance , I, 448a. 

47. Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 37-39; Blachere, pp. 116-131. 

48. Noldeke-Schwally, I, 48. 

49. Goldziher, Richtungen, p. 35. 

50. Ibid., pp. 40-51. Note the statement quoted on p. 50 from Ibn al-Munayyir 
that “all seven modes of recitation ( ahruf ) were communicated to Muhammad 
through the angel Gabriel”. 

51. Ibid. , 31-32; cf. al-Mabani, ch. IV, passim. 

52. Widengren, Hebrew Prophets, p. 48, stresses the view “that on various occa¬ 
sions Muhammad would recite the same SQrah in a different wording, and 
that this variation was from the outset preserved in the different readings in 
which the Surah circulated, both in oral and written transmission.” It is not 
clear here how precisely Widengren uses the word Surah, but in context it 
appears to be used very loosely. Judging from the variant ma$ahif readings, 
it would seem that such reading variations were most common for specific 
ayahs or short segments of longer SQrahs. 

53. Robson, “Material”, p. 178. 

54. Nasr, Ideals and Realities, p. 82. 

55. Muslim 5:257. Goldziher quotes the same tradition from AbQ DawQd in 
M. Studien, II, 20. 

56. Goldziher, ibid., loc.cit., from the Sunan of Tirmidhi. 

57. SuyQti, ltqan, p. 102; Darimi, Muqaddimah, 48. 

58. Goldziher, “Kampfe”, p. 863 (my translation). 

59. Numerous examples in Goldziher, M. Studien, II, 33-125, passim ; also 
Robson, “Material”, pp. 267 ff. For specific examples from as early as the end 
of the first century A.H., see Hammam b. Munabbih, nos. 29, 125, 128. 

60. A prominent example of a particularly long tradition about the fate of various 
people at the Last Judgment is found at Muslim 1:302. 

61. Bukhari 97:35:6; Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 1. 

62. Muslim 1:301. 
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63. See Noldeke-Schwally, II, 162-163; Goldziher, Richtungen, 64. 

64. Ibn ‘Abdalbarr, Jam?, II, 191. Note the many other traditions in the same 
section that contain similar material about the sunnah and the Book and the 
distinction between the two. Note also the “reified” use of the term sunnah 
in the hadith in question. It is used here in the sense of specific “hadiths” 
rather than the older sense of “way” or “path” (which can be derived from 
an foadith, but is not strictly the same as an hadith!). This leads one to suspect 
that the tradition is a product of a relatively late period. 

65. The particular hadith about Gabriel’s having brought the sunnah to explain 
the Qur’an would not, however, belong to the category of ilham in the terms 
of Muslim religious science, where the latter concept is treated as a wholly 
internal kind of “suggestion” that takes place “in the heart” entirely, without 
any visionary experience of a divine messenger. On the distinction between 
ilham and wahy, see: Jurjani, Ta'rifdt, p. 35; Tahanawi, Kashshafi II, 1308; 
cf, D.B. Macdonald, “Ilham”, El 2 , s.v., and “The Doctrine of Revelation in 
Islam”, esp. pp. 116-117; also Massignon, Essai, pp. 42, 224, 260 (note that 
Massignon translates ilham as “inspiration privee”, wahy as “revelation 
angelique”). 

66. Inni utitu al-kitab wa-mithlahu ma'ahu (Abu DawQd 39:9). 

67. Al-Mabani, p. 81; cf. Paret, Kommentar, p. 68 (on S. 3:48), and Widengren, 
Muhammad the Apostle, pp. 129-131, concerning hikmah. 

68. See above. Section A, pp. 28-29., 

69. Cf. Section A, above; see also Robson, “Material”, p. 177; Andrae, Person 
Muhammeds, pp. 68 flf.; Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, pp. 102-114, 
214-216. 

70. Tafsir, XXVII, 26; also translated by Andrae, Person Muhammeds, p. 70. 
In an earlier portion of the same hadith in Tabari, it was revealed to Mu¬ 
hammad “what was in Heaven and what was on earth”. Musnad, IV, 66, 
has this latter account without the former mention of “secrets”: hatta tajalla 
li ma fi as-samawat wa-ma fi al-ard, “... until it was made manifest/revealed 
to me what was in Heaven and what was on earth” (cf. Goldziher’s translation 
of this passage in Vorlesungen, p. 124). 

71. From al-Qastallani’s Mawahib, as quoted by Andrae, Person Muhammeds, 
p. 70, and Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, p. 108. 

72. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 14; quoted by Sarraj, al-Luma' pp. 377-378. 

73. Musnad, II, 85-86. 

74. Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, p. 106. Cf. Widengren’s companion 
study, The Ascension of the Apostle and the Heavenly Book, for detailed ana¬ 
lyses of earlier ascension accounts in the ancient Near East. 
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75. Mecca , p. 49. 

76. Muslim 54:3-5; Bukhari 2:33:2. The ayah that is cited is that of S. 5:3: 
“Today I have consummated your religious observance (din) for you, I have 
completed My blessing upon you, and I have confirmed islam as your religious 
duty (din)” Modern scholarly opinion differs on the placement of this ayah 
in the last year of Muhammad’s life: cf. Paret, Kommentar, p. 114, and further 
references there. 

77. Inna Allah tabaka al-wahy l ala Rasul Allah qabla wafatihi hatta tuwuffiya 
wa-aktharu ma kana al-wahy yawm tuwuffiya rasul Allah (Muslim 54:2; cf. 
Bukhari 66:1; Musnad, II, 236). The same tradition is quoted from Ibn Sa‘d, 
II, ii, 2, by Goldziher, “Kampfe”, p. 863, n. 3 (where the vol. number is in¬ 
correctly given as “HI”). Concerning the transitive use of taba'a, see the 
editor’s note to Ibn Sa‘d, II, ii, 2, on p. 3 of the “Anmerkungen” to vol. II, ii. 

78. Ibn Sa'd, II, ii, 48^19. 

79. Cf. the tradition quoted above, p. 33, to the effect that Gabriel brought “the 
sunnah just as” he did the Qur’an. 

80. Ibn Ishaq, p. 444/Guillaume, p. 300. 

81. E.g., Bukhari 59:7:4; 1:37:1; Muslim 1:57; Musnad, II, 231 (two different 
accounts); Ibn Sa'd, I, i, 113. All of these hadiths report words of Gabriel to 
the Prophet about various matters. 

82. Bukhari 97:9:4. 

83. Concerning the Muslim concept of the ruh al-qudus, see Ahrens, Muhammed, 
pp. 133-134; E. E. Calverley, “Nafs”, SEI, s. v.; O’Shaughnessy, Meaning of 
Spirit, pp. 42-51; Bell, “Muhammed’s Visions”, p. 148 and passim ; D. B. 
Macdonald, ‘“Isa”, SEI, s. v. 

84. Ibn Bashkuwal, as-Silah fi ta’rikh a’immat al-Andalus (ed. Francisco Codera, 
2 vols. in 1, Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana, vols. I, II [Maitriti, 1883]), I, 314: 
...fa-la yujibu hatta ya’tihi al-wahy min as-sama > . This passage is quoted by 
Goldziher, “Kampfe”, p. 864. 

85. Examples drawn from al-Waqidi can be found in Noldeke-Schwally, I, 259. 

86. Bukhari 67:80:2: haybata ann yunzala [yanazzala]fina shay \ 

87. Noldeke-Schwally, I, 259. 

88. See Book 91, “Ta’bir ar-ru’a”, of Bukhari’s §ahih, for examples. On dreams 
and dream-interpretation generally in Islam, see T. Fahd, “Les songes et 
leur interpretation selon 1’Islam”; N. Bland, “On the Muhammedan Science 
of Tcfbir, or Interpretation of Dreams”; N. Vaschide and H. Pieron, “La reve 
prophetique dans la croyance et la philosophic des Arabes”. Specifically on 
the dreams of the Prophet, see Hamidullah, Prophete, II, 683-684. 

89. Bukhari 4:5; 10:161:3. 
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90. Ibn Isljaq, 151 / Guillaume, Life, 105. 

91. al-Waqidi, K. al-Maghazi, I, 208-209 (= Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina, 
pp. 104-105). 

92. E.g., Bukhari 62:5:9; 62:6:4. 

93. E.g. Bukhari 62:6:2, 3; 91:18. For other references to various types of dreams 
of Muhammad, see Concordance, II, 205-206 (“ru’ya”). 

94. Bukhari 96:1; also 91:11; cf. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 134; apparently 
in contradiction of S. 6:50: qul la aqulu lakum l indi khaza’in Allah wa-la 
aHamu al-ghayb, “Say, ‘I do not say to you that I possess the treasures of God, 
and I do not know the Hidden ...’” (also at S. 11:31). Cf. Widengren, 
Muhammad the Apostle, pp. 169-170, on the “treasures” granted the Apostle. 

95. Bukhari 91:5; cf. Muslim 4:207, 208; Muwatta * 52:2, 3. 

96. Bukhari 91:4:2—4; Musnad, II, 233, 269; Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 48. 

97. Bukhari 8:68; 59:6; 78:91; many further references at Concordance I, 139a 
(“ayyada”), and V, 320a (“qudus”). Cf. Tirmidhi 41:70:1; al-Hakim an- 
Naysabflri, al-Mustadrak, III, 287 (incorrectly cited in Abbott, Papyri, II, 7, 
n. 25, as vol. “II”). In these latter two versions of the hadith, it is not said 
that Muhammad asked God to aid Hassan, but that “God aids Hassan” with 
the ruh al-qudus. Cf. above, n. 83, for literature on the ruh al-qudus. For an¬ 
other hadith that mentions the ruh al-qudus as an aid to ordinary men, see 
Muslim 44:157. 

98. Tirmidhi 46:17:2; Ibn Sa c d, II, ii, 99. Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, II, ii, 100, where it is 
said that ‘Umar possessed nine-tenths of all knowledge. 

99. Bukhari 60:54; Muslim 44:23; other references at Concordance, I, 434a. As 
is noted by Bukhari after the version cited above and in Lisan al-'arab, II, 
439, the term muhaddath [not muhaddith, as read by Houdas and Mar^ais, 
Les traditions islamiques, II, 529!] means “inspired” ( mulham ). This is a term 
applied in “Twelver” Shi‘i sources to all the Imams, according to traditions 
cited by al-Kulini, Kafi, I, 531, 534 (in two places). 

100. Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), II, 203; cf. I, 223. See also n. 99 above. 

101. Ash-Shahrastani, al-Milal wa-n-nihal, p. 136. The statement refers to the 
views of the party of the MansCtriyah. Al-Ash‘ari makes a similar statement 
in his Maqalat, p. 9. 

102. Quoted by Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, p. 46, from al-Maqdisi, con¬ 
cerning the views of the Khurramiyah. Al-Ash‘ari says of this group [the 
“Khurramdiniyah” according to his classification] that they claim that the 
prophets come in an unbroken succession after Muhammad, and that their 
line does not cease ( Maqalat, p. 438). 

103. Cf. W. M. Watt, “Early Discussions about the Qur’an”, pp. 34-35. Watt notes 
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the view ascribed to some of the Rawafid, that even the Qur’an can be 
abrogated by the Imams (ref. to Ash'ari, Maqalat, p. 611) (ibid., p. 35, n. 33). 
Cf. Ash'ari’s comment in another place that some groups of the Rawafid 
claim that the Imams can abrogate the divine ordinances, or shard Y ( Maqalat, 
p. 438). 

104. Cf. Tor Andrae’s statement concerning “Schriftworte” that are “quoted” 
from other scriptures in the Muslim sources: “Die Worte ‘Gott sagt in der 
Tora’ Oder ‘ich habe in einem Buch der Schriftbesitzer gelesen’ wurden zu 
einer Formel, mit der man ohne Bedenken einfach Worte anfiihrt, die man 
besonders erbaulich fand oder von deren Wahrheit man felsenfest uberzeugt 
war” (Islamische Mystiker, pp. 31-32). Cf. Goldziher, “Neutestamentliche 
Elemente in der Traditionslitteratur des Islam”, and M. Studien, II, 382^100; 
Bell, Origin , pp. 191-199. 

105. Cf. Stieglecker, Glaubenslehren, pp. 537-567; Watt, “The Early Development 
of the Muslim Attitude to the Bible”, pp. 57-59. 

106. Bell, Origin, pp. 100-101; cf. Wielandt, Offenbarung und Geschichte, p. 31. 
Nor is the idea foreign to the Qur’&n itself, as Rudi Paret has reminded me 
in a letter of 27 December, 1973: the concept of the suhuf al-ula (S. 20:133; 
87:18 f.; 53:36 f.) is ample indication of this. 

107. Many of these traditions, quoted generally on the authority of converted 
Jews such as Wahb b. Munabbih, are found in Ibn Hisham’s at-Tijan li- 
ma'rifat muluk az-zaman fi akhbar Qahtan. Ka‘b al-Ahbar was another con¬ 
verted Jew who was a well-known transmitter of such accounts: see Wolfen- 
sohn, “Ka'b al-Ahbar”, esp. ch. III. Specifically on the isrffiliyat, see: 
G. H. A. Juynboll, Authenticity, pp. 121-138, and “Ahmad Muhammad 
Shakir ... Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad”, p. 239; Goldziher, “Melanges judeo- 
arabes: Isra’iliyyat”; Na'na'ah, al-Isra'iliyat. Further references are given 
in Husam al-Alousi, Problem of Creation, p. 157. 

108. “Holy” or “sacred” would be other equivalents for qudsi, but “divine” 
expresses more clearly the Muslim understanding of this type of hadith as 
a particular kind of revelation from God (hence the synonymous terms, ilahi 
and rabbani, “divine”). The word hadith itself is impossible to render in 
English by one word that is satisfactory for all senses of the original. “Tradi¬ 
tion” is the usual translation, but this does not convey the inherent sense of 
something spoken or narrated (especially in the sense of something new that 
is reported ; cf. the German Nachrichten, or, less satisfactory, the English 
“news”) that the Arabic root does. Nor does it convey, except where speci¬ 
fically so defined, the technical sense of hadith as a report from or about the 
Prophet that is accompanied by a chain of transmitting authorities for the 
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accuracy of the report. Since, however, “tradition” has been used by conven¬ 
tion as an English equivalent for hadith in the technical sense, this usage has 
been followed throughout the present work, with the one exception of the 
present rendering of hadith qudsi (and a few glosses of it as “word” or “report”, 
where the intended meaning is clear). In the present case, it seems preferable 
to emphasize by the use of “saying” the specific words of God quoted in the 
text of the so-called hadith qudsi rather than the entire hadith (which includes 
the chain of authorities and any frame-story there might be for the divine 
word proper). This emphasis has firm precedent in Arabic usage, where 
hadith qudsi most often refers only to that part of the full tradition wherein 
the specific divine word is quoted even though it would also be used by exten¬ 
sion for the whole (jadith, including transmitters and additional textual 
material. It is also supported in Western scholarship by the similar usage of 
the great German orientalist, Hellmut Ritter, who translates hadith qudsi 
with Gottesspruch (Meer der Seele, p. 28, n. 1, and passim). The use of the 
English term also serves to emphasize what will be demonstrated in Chapter 
3: that the Arabic technical term is itself a relatively late development. 

109. It is interesting to note the varying estimates of the number of so-called 
ahddith qudsiyah among Muslims. Tahanawi, for example, says that they 
number about 100 (II, 280), while Seyyed Hossein Nasr says that there are 
only about forty (Ideals and Realities, p. 83)! In Part III of the present study, 
ninety separate Sayings or “families” of Sayings of this type have been col¬ 
lected from the “standard” and earlier Hadith works. Many others can be 
found in the major Sufi compendia (see Chapter 3, C) and in the later col¬ 
lections of Divine Sayings (see Chapter 3, C, and Appendix A), where, for 
example, one writer (al-Madani has collected 858 such Sayings in one volume, 
albeit with numerous repetitions and variants of the same tradition). 
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If the Divine Saying, or so-called hadith qudsi , is to be investigated in the 
light of the question of early Muslim understanding of revelation and 
prophetic inspiration, primary attention must be focused upon those non- 
Qur’anic Divine Sayings that were preserved in the form of hadith reports 
early in the history of Islam. It is not, however, possible to deal only with the 
earliest Divine Sayings and to ignore the subsequent history of this genre of 
material. The nature and extent of the early Divine Saying can only be 
assessed after the later developments in its use and interpretation have been 
properly understood. Furthermore, because modern Islamics scholarship has 
fastened upon only certain limited aspects of the Divine Saying as a 
phenomenon in Muslim life, it is necessary to understand how the presently 
held scholarly conceptions and misconceptions have been developed. 

The present chapter presents, therefore, a survey of, first, the rather 
limited Western scholarly treatment of the Divine Saying, then the longer 
history of Muslim discussion and theory concerning this unique body of 
literature, and finally the various kinds of Islamic sources in which the 
Divine Saying is found. Such considerations are prerequisites for the re¬ 
assessment of the Divine Saying as an authentic document of early Islam 
that the present study proposes. 


A. The Divine Saying in Western Scholarship 

Islamics scholarship in the West has devoted relatively little attention to the 
phenomenon of the Divine Saying. Apparently the first reference to hadith 
qudsi in a published source is that of Joseph von Hammer-Purgstall in an 
article in 1851 on Rumi, where it is defined as “holy or heavenly tradition, 
such words of tradition in which ... God Himself speaks and which were 
revealed to the Prophet either through Gabriel or in a dream”. 1 Only a few 
years later, in the second volume (1865) of his monumental Arabic-English 
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Lexicon, E. W. Lane cites two brief and generally similar definitions of 
hadith qudsi taken from Muslim lexicographers, 2 but as late and comprehen¬ 
sive a work as the first edition of the Encyclopaedia of Islam (1913-1938) has 
no separate article on the subject, and its “Hadith” article has only a minimal 
reference to it. 3 Oddly enough, even the greatest of Western Islamicists, 
Ignaz Goldziher, makes no mention of Divine Sayings in his study of the 
Hadith literature in Volume II of his Muhammedanische Studien (1889), 
although he does refer to them in the course of a later article (1907). 4 The 
only consequential scholarly consideration of the subject prior to the First 
World War is that by Noldeke and Schwally in the second edition (1909) of 
Noldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans , 5 where it is treated as one sub-category of 
“those revelations of Muhammad not contained in the Qur’an”. 6 Here 
several examples are given, along with references to their occurrence in the 
classical sources, and the Divine Saying is recognized as “extra-Qur’anic 
revelation” ( ausserqoranische OJfenbarung), along with such materials as 
“omitted” portions of the Qur’an and non-Qur’anic ad hoc revelations to the 
Prophet (see above, Chapter 2, B). 

It was, however, only in 1922 that an entire article was devoted to the 
Divine Saying by a non-Muslim scholar, Samuel Zwemer. 7 While this study 
is elementary and ultimately unsatisfactory, it has remained the standard 
reference source for later scholars to the present time. In the article, Zwemer 
deals primarily with three late collections of Divine Sayings: those of Ibn 
al-'Arabi (d. 638/1240), Muhammad al-Madani (d. 881/1476), and 
Muhammad al-Munawi (d. 1031/1621). 8 Although he does recognize that 
some of these “direct revelations of God to former Prophets and also to 
Mohammed himself” are also found in the “canonical” collections of 
Hadith (p. 264), Zwemer does not devote any attention to specific instances 
of early citation. Thus it is not surprising when he concludes that a charac¬ 
teristic of the Divine Saying is a weak chain of transmitters, or isnad, for 
none of the three collections that he uses gives full isndds throughout. 
Zwemer is inclined to see such hadiths in general as illustrating the “looseness 
of the whole fabric of tradition”, and he in effect dismisses them as a “system 
of pious frauds” that have been fostered by “deception” in the cause of 
Islam (pp. 270-271). He is particularly interested in the “sources” of these 
hadiths and focuses upon the examples that he can find in the three collections 
that appear to him to be “Old and New Testament fragments”, “stray verses 
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from other Apocryphal writers”, and “ abrogated verses of the Koran” 
(p. 269). It is only at the end of his article that Zwemer really begins to 
wrestle with the Divine Saying on its own terms and ends by pointing to 
several questions that are raised by the mere existence of these hadiths, 
notably their relation to the Qur’an, to previous revelations to other 
prophets, and to the remainder of the Hadith literature (p. 275). In sum, the 
principal value of his study is as a point of departure rather than a significant 
advance in knowledge about the Divine Saying. 

More recently, Louis Massignon has devoted some attention to the subject 
with respect to the role of these Sayings in mystical usage. In this context, 
he classifies them primarily as one kind of shath (plur., shathiyat), “ecstatic 
saying” or “divinely inspired utterance”, a phenomenon well known among 
the Sufis. 9 He states rather disingenuously at one point that “the hadith 
qudsi was, in the beginning, the indirect way of placing in circulation 
‘theopathic phrases’, by tracing them back to scriptures in which God speaks 
in the first person”. 10 He calls the hadith qudsi an “aberrant branch of 
tradition”, 11 and links it with the kind of hadith called mursal , or, as he 
translates it, “lax” ( relache ). 12 

The hadith mursal is an hadith in which one or more links at the end of the 
chain of transmitters are missing, 13 and Massignon is specifically concerned 
with those traditions that were falsely, but with the pious intent of religious 
edification, attributed by later Muslims to Muhammad and other prophets 
through an apocopated, or mursal chain of transmitters. Such hadiths, he 
argues, were commonly received in either ecstatic or dream-encounters with 
a prophet after his death and were regarded by their perpetrators as wholly 
authentic communications from the divine realm. Similarly, he sees the 
Divine Saying, or hadith qudsi, as the form in which divine words were placed 
in circulation by pious Sufis. Given at first as mursal traditions from 
Muhammad, John the Baptist, Moses, or some other prophet, these hadiths 
finally (as in the riwayat of al-Hallaj) became ecstatic divine words supported 
by an ilhami (“ecstatic”, “inspired”) isnad rather than an historical line of 
transmission. 14 

Massignon’s entire emphasis is thus upon the mystics’ use of the Divine 
Saying, which he apparently sees as a phenomenon that develops relatively 
late. While he calls the hadith qudsi and hadith mursal phenomena of 
“primitive Islam”, he speaks of them as types of hadith that grew up prin- 
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cipally in the third/ninth century among the mystics as means of giving 
expression to ecstatic experience. 15 This position is also taken over by Louis 
Gardet and G.-C. Anawati in their Mystique musulmane , 16 where the Divine 
Saying is even defined as an hadith “en lequel Dieu, durant une experience 
mystique, parle a la premiere personne”. 17 Neither Massignon nor Gardet 
and Anawati are interested in exploring the possibility that this kind of 
Saying was in circulation from very early on in Islamic history and was not in 
every instance the product of ecstatic experience. 

The other side of the more recent treatment of the Divine Saying is seen in 
the work of James Robson, who as an Hadith specialist approaches the 
phenomenon in a wholly different context from that of mystical experience, 
namely that of the Hadith as a genre of Islamic literature. In a brief and 
rather insufficient article on the Divine Saying in the new edition (fascicles 
from 1954) of the Encyclopaedia of Islam, 16 and in the course of a more 
satisfactory treatment in a 1951 article, 19 Robson considers the Divine 
Saying primarily as a traditional category of the Hadith, distinguished from 
other hadiths by its form and content, not by its alleged sources, purposes, or 
“authenticity” relative to other hadiths. He notes the important question that 
this kind of material raises: whether, and if so, in what way, one may speak 
of different levels of revelation in Islam. He also stresses that a remarkable 
number of these Sayings are found in the “canonical” collections of 
Tradition. 20 Nonetheless, he, like Zwemer, concentrates on the Biblical 
“borrowings” in the later Divine Sayings, especially those in al-Madani’s 
collection, rather than upon the Divine Saying as a phenomenon in and of 
itself. In the final analysis, he is not prepared to treat these traditions as 
documents of any great antiquity or as essentially more than examples of 
later Muslim utilization of non-Muslim materials. 

Finally, there remains one very brief but significant mention of the Divine 
Saying by a contemporary scholar that is relevant here. Nabia Abbott, in 
her important study of Arabic papyri, raises at one point the question of the 
possible role of the Divine Saying and other types of non-Qur’anic revelation 
in the early history of Islam. In particular, she speculates as to whether or 
not ‘“Umar’s fear of competition” of the Hadith with the Qur’an 21 might not 
have been exacerbated by precisely such “extra-Qur’anic” revelations as 
those that take the form of the so-called hadith qudsi . 22 While this remains 
an open and tentative possibility, the importance of her interest in the Divine 
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Sayings as first- or second-century documents rather than third-, fourth-, 
fifth-, or sixth-century documents cannot be over-emphasized. 

If there is the possibility that these Sayings were important in the early 
period, or even if it can be shown that they are part of the earliest stratum of 
the Hadith literature, they pose interesting questions about the early Muslim 
understanding of revelation and about aspects of their history as a specific 
genre of religious tradition in Islam that Western scholars have heretofore 
largely ignored. 


B. The Divine Saying in Muslim Scholarship 

It will be seen in Chapter 4 that the Divine Saying can be traced in Islamic 
usage back to the earliest Hadith documents presently available. Muslim 
scholarly interest in the definition and explanation of this singular form of 
tradition appears, however, to have come only relatively late, and then with 
relatively little emphasis placed upon it. 

The earliest discussion of the kind of traditional report later described as 
hadith qudsi, hadith ilahi, or hadith rabbani, which the present investigation 
has uncovered is not in a work on the “sciences of Tradition” ( c ulum 
al-hadith ), as might be expected, but rather in an anonymous introduction to 
the Qur’anic sciences ( ( ulum al-Qur'ari), Muqaddimat kitab al-mabani fi 
nazm al-ma ( ani, which was written ca. 425/1033. 23 This particular treatment 
of the Divine Saying is part of a longer discussion of various revelations 
given Muhammad “as [apostolic?] communication, not as a qur’an recited 
or written”. 24 It states that one such kind of revelation is 

that which was related from the Prophet as what he said as a statement 
from his Lord. [Such as:] he said, “Every action of the son of Adam belongs 
to him except fasting. It belongs to Me, and I reward it”, 25 and his state¬ 
ment, “I fulfill My servant’s expectation of Me, let him think what he will 
of Me”. 26 There are many similar reports. It is known, and known with 
certainty, that he [Muhammad] only knew and related [this kind of 
saying] by revelation and “apostolic” communication ( bi-wahy wa-risalah ) 
from God. Therefore, whoever claims that these words are from God and 
are His “revealing” ( wahy ) and His “sending down” ( tanzil ), he has spoken 
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the truth, for it [this kind of saying] is a prescript ( hukm) that He ordained 
and revealed and sent down. It is not permissible that any of it be recited 
in the Prayer (salat), for it was not sent down in the same arrangement 
(nazm ) in which the rest of the Qur'an ( sa'ir al-Qur'an [!]) was sent down - 
which [book] has been given us to recite, which is written in the codices 
(majahif), and the transmission of which has come to us as generally 
accepted from one generation to the next. 27 

Here one sees already a concern to distinguish such Divine Sayings as to 
their internal arrangement or form (nazm) and their ritual use (in the 
Prayer 28 ) from verses of the Qur’an, which are specifically designed to be 
recited. The Sayings are referred to simply as “reports” (akhbar), and, more¬ 
over, no mention is made of their relation to Prophetic Traditions. The final 
sentence about the well-attested status of the text of the Qur’an (i.e., that it 
is not an “isolated” report, but one attested by many different transmitters 
in each generation of Muslims) implies perhaps that the texts of the Divine 
Sayings are not so well established; however, the major question as to 
whether such Sayings are to be considered revelation is answered in the 
affirmative. What is most striking here is the use of the phrase, “the rest of 
the Qur’an” (sa’ir al-Qur'an), which places the Divine Saying in the category 
of Qur’an. The distinctions between the two are clearly drawn, but this 
rather surprising usage indicates that the Divine Saying was seen at this time 
as fundamentally closer to the Qur’an than to ordinary hadith reports: it is 
seen as a kind of divine word. The puzzling fact is that the author apparently 
knew no specific name for this kind of revelatory word. The absence of a 
technical designation such as hadith qudsi suggests that at this time it had not 
yet become necessary to give such materials a formal classification. The 
Divine Saying had not yet become a particularly problematic genre of 
material for Muslim scholarship. 

The apparent want of any formal term for the Divine Saying as a particular 
type of report until relatively late is further borne out by the absence of any 
such designation in the oldest manuals of the “sciences of Tradition”or the 
early Arabic lexicons. 29 Nor does the early fiqh handbook of Abu al-Husayn 
al-Basri (d. 436/1044) offer any discussion of the Divine Saying. Thus, if the 
witness of the Mabani and such materials as these can be accepted as 
representative, early medieval Muslim scholarship was not concerned about 
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precise, technical discrimination of the Divine Saying from among other 
types of Hadith. The only crucial distinction was between it and the Qur’an 
proper, for it was the Qur’an that it most closely approximated. 

The earliest evidence of a specific name for the Divine Saying in Muslim 
usage comes from the sixth/twelfth century, in the title of a work by one 
Abu al-Qasim Zahir b. Tahir b. Muhammad ash-Shahhami an-Naysaburi 
(d. 533/1138): Kit&b al-ahadith al-ilahiyah , 30 This of course may or may not 
represent the usage of the original author, since titles of many Arabic works 
stem from the hands of manuscript copyists or the author’s pupils and do not 
come from the writer himself. One is on firmer ground, however, at the end 
of the sixth century, with the collection of Divine Sayings compiled in the 
year 599/1201-2 by Ibn al- c Arabi, for he uses the term hadith ilahi in his 
prefatory remarks to one of the sections of his collection. 31 While he 
unfortunately does not discuss the Divine Sayings that he has collected either 
as a genre type or as particular category of hadith, his use of the term ilahi 
suggests that this term, rather than the later more common qudsi, may be the 
oldest name given to the Divine Saying. 

The first use of the term qudsi for the Divine Saying that these investiga¬ 
tions have uncovered is apparently at least a century later than Ibn al-‘Arabi. 
It occurs in a discussion of the Divine Saying that is often quoted by later 
Muslim scholars, who ascribe it to one at-Tayyibi, presumably Abu 
‘Abdallah al-Husayn at-Tayyibi (d. 743/1342). 32 He is quoted as saying that 

the Qur’an is the expression ( lafz ) sent down to the Prophet through 
Gabriel, and the divine [saying] ( wa-l-qudsi ) is reports of God ( akhbar 
Allah), the meaning of which [comes] through inspiration ( ilham ) or dream 
(manam), and which the Prophet reported to his people in his own wording 
(bi Ubarat nafsihi). And the rest of the hadiths (sa'ir al-ahadith) are not 
ascribed to God nor related from Him. 33 

Although the Divine Saying is here called only al-qudsi, not al-hadith 
al-qudsi, it is clear that, in contrast to the discussion quoted earlier from the 
Mabani, the Divine Saying is reckoned as a part of the Hadith; compare the 
use here of sffir al-ahadith with the Mabani' s sa'ir al-Qur’an. Nonetheless, 
the primary concern in this discussion is still to distinguish the Divine 
Saying from the Qur’an, not from the Hadith, although the last sentence 
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does go on to this as well. The Qur’an is identified with revelation sent 
through Gabriel, the Divine Saying with revelation received in an apparently 
“internal” fashion, perhaps “in the heart”, as later Muslim writers were to 
describe it. For the first time the scholastic distinction is made between 
divine word that is revealed in both “expression” and “meaning” (i.e., the 
Qur’an) and that which is revealed in its meaning only, its expression being 
the human creation of Muhammad. By the time of at-Tayyibi, formal 
distinctions between Qur’an and Divine Saying are not sufficient: one must 
distinguish the two as two different types of revelation, one the verbatim 
divine word, the other the divinely inspired prophetic word. 

The same type of theological concern with the unique status of Qur’anic 
word is seen in more sophisticated form in a slightly later discussion of the 
Divine Saying by the great Muslim philosopher and historian, Ibn Khaldun 
(d. 808/1406). In the Muqaddimah to his universal history, 34 he speaks of the 
Divine Saying (without giving it a name) as follows: 

... the Qur’an is alone among the divine books, for it was received by our 
Prophet as a recitation ( matluwan ) just as it is, in its [present] words and 
phrases, in contradistinction to the Torah, the Gospel, and other heavenly 
books. The prophets received them in the state of revelation according to 
their sense (fi hal al-wahy ma c ani), and they expressed them, after their 
return to the normal human state, in their own normal words. Therefore 
those books do not have “miraculous inimitability”(i'7dz), for ifaz is 
peculiar to the Qur’an. They [the other prophets] received their books in 
the same way that our Prophet received the concepts ( ma ( ani ) that he 
traced back to God, as are found in many hadith reports ( allati yusnidu 
ild Allah kama yaqa'u fi kathir min riwayat al-ahadith ). 35 

Here Ibn Khaldun attempts to integrate the Divine Saying into a larger 
scheme of divine revelation down through the ages. It is wahy, just as the 
“divine books” of other prophets are wahy, but both it and earlier “divine 
books” were revealed by a kind of inner inspiration, conceptually rather than 
verbally, while the Qur’an alone stands out as a verbatim “recitation” of the 
living God, which is accordingly inimitable, unique. This line of argument is 
one of the most sophisticated Muslim treatments of the Divine Saying, as 
well as being an interesting Muslim interpretation of revelation in a universal 
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context. However, almost all subsequent discussions of the subject by 
Muslim scholars evidence much the same concerns: to distinguish the 
Divine Saying as revelation from the Qur’an as revelation and to identify it 
as a sub-genre of the Hadith. 

A contemporary of Ibn Khaldun who is usually quoted in later treatments 
of the Divine Saying is “al-Kirmani”, presumably Muhammad Yusuf 
al-Kirmani, an Hadith scholar who died in 786/1384. 36 He also stresses the 
distinction between the Divine Saying (which he calls specifically hadith 
qudsi, the earliest such usage found in the present investigation) and the 
Qur’an as consisting chiefly in the “miraculous inimitability” (i'jaz) of the 
latter and its revelation through Gabriel, neither of which applies in the case 
of the Divine Saying. Al-Kirmani also notes the alternate terms ilahi and 
rabbani for the Divine Saying, and he says that although the usual hadiths 
ascribed to Muhammad alone and not to God are not entirely different from 
the hadith qudsi {since all of the Prophet’s words are authoritative), the latter 
is marked by “His [God’s] purity of essence” ( tanzih dhatihi) and “His 
glorious and perfect attributes” ( sifatuhu al-jalaliyah wa-l-kamdliyah).' 3,1 

Chronologically, the next treatment of the subject that is commonly cited 
by later authors is that of al-Jurjani (d. 816/1413), 38 who describes briefly the 
Divine Saying in his lexicon of technical terms, at-Ta'rifat (s.v. “hadith 
qudsi”). His definition, which is substantially the same as those of at-Tayyibi 
and al-Kirmani, emphasizes that the Qur’an is superior to the Divine Saying 
because not only its meaning but also its expression was “sent down” 
(munazzal ) (a position common among most Sunni scholars, but not always 
insisted upon by Mu'tazili scholars). 39 

The earliest treatment of the Divine Saying of any extent appears to be that 
of Ibn Hajar al-Haythami(d. 973/1565) in his al-Fath al-mubin, a commentary 
on an-Nawawi’s Arba ( un. i0 He begins by distinguishing the Qur’an as 
“recited revelation” ( wahy matlu) from the hadith qudsi as “revelation 
reported from Muhammad from his Lord” ( al-wahy al-marwi l anhu salla 
Allah ( alayhi wa-sallam l an rabbihi ). 41 Then he divides “speech ascribed to 
God” ( al-kaldm al-mudaf ilayhi ta'dla) into three parts, as follows: 42 

1. The Qur’an. It is the noblest of the three, distinguished by its inimitability 
(i ( jdz) ; it is an eternal miracle (mu c jizah baqiyah ( ala mamarr ad-duhur), 
preserved from all change and alteration; it may not be touched by the 
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unclean ( al-muhdith ) nor recited by the ritually impure ( al-junub) 4 3 nor 
related according to its sense alone; it is designated for use in the Prayer, 
is called a “recitation” ( qur'an ), and each letter of it, when recited, is 
equivalent to ten good deeds ( hasanat ); selling it is forbidden according to 
Ibn Hanbal, and merely reprehensible ( makruh ), according to Ibn Hajar; 
and its parts are called surahs and ayahs. Each of the preceding is a 
characteristic peculiar to the Qur’an and not applicable to the following 
two kinds of “speech attributed to God”. 

2. The books of the Prophets before they were changed and altered [no 
further explanation of this category is given]. 

3. “The remainder of the ahadith qudsiyah" . 44 They are isolated reports (ma 
nuqila ilayna ahadan ) 45 from the Prophet with their isnad from God; they 
are part of God’s speech (kalam Allah) 46 and are ascribed to Him 
{tudafu ilayhi); their composition is traced to Him, for He spoke them 
first, and they may be ascribed to the Prophet because he reported them 
from God, in contradistinction to the Qur’an ( bi-khilaf al-Qur'an), which 
is not ascribed to anyone except God; with respect to the Qur’an one 
says “God said”, and with respect to these hadiths, one says “the Apostle 
of God said in that which he related from his Lord” ( qala rasul Allah 
fima yarwi ( an rabbihi). The hadith qudsi differs from the rest of the 
sunnah, and the verse “He does not speak out of caprice” [S. 53:3] 
indicates that it is revelation, as do the Prophet’s words, “I have been 
given the Book and with it something similar”. 47 These hadiths are not 
limited to only one of the various modes of revelation ( kayfiyat al-wahy ), 
but may come down by any one of them: in a dream-vision ( ru'ya 
an-nawm), as implantation in the heart (al-ilqa* fi ru l ), or on the tongue 
of an angel ( l ala lisan al-malak). There are two ways to introduce an 
hadith qudsi: that of the ancients ( as-salaf ), “the Apostle of God said in 
that which he related from his Lord” [see above], and also that which 
has “God said in that which the Apostle of God related from Him” 
{qala Allah fima rawahu ( anhu rasul Allah), and both have the same 
meaning. 

Here the primary emphasis is upon the Divine Saying as divine word. It is 

clearly placed in the context of direct revelation, and an attempt is made to 

work out the theological distinctions between it and other types of revelation. 
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The only identifying characteristic that is cited for it is, however, the formula 
with which it is introduced, which is a purely formalistic way of distin¬ 
guishing it from a Qur’anic text. 48 

Many of the same points are covered by ‘All al-Qari al-Harawi (d. 1014/ 
1606) in the introduction to his collection of forty Divine Sayings. 49 He notes 
that the verbal expression of the Divine Saying was entrusted entirely to 
Muhammad, the meaning only being revealed by God, “sometimes through 
Gabriel, sometimes through revelation ( wahy ), inspiration ( ilham ), and 
dream ( manam )”. The Qur’an, on the other hand, was revealed only through 
“the trusted spirit of God” (ruh Allah al-amin), evidently referring to Gabriel, 
and it is bound by its exact expression on “the Preserved Tablet” ( al-lawh 
al-mahfuz) in heaven. Its transmission is absolutely verified by multiple 
transmission through every generation. He goes on to say that there are 
specific legal ways in which Divine Sayings are recognized by religious 
scholars to differ from the Qur’an: the Prayer is not valid when they rather 
than Qur’anic verses are recited; the ritually impure ( al-junub ) may touch 
and recite them, as may the menstruating (al-ha'id) and those who have given 
birth ( an-nafsa ’), 50 again unlike the Qur’an; the rejection of them does not 
make one a kafir (a “denier of God”, or “unbeliever”), as does the rejection 
of the Qur’an; and they do not carry, as does the Qur’an, any “miraculous 
inimitability” (i'jaz). 51 

The preceding represent the bulk of traditional Muslim scholarly inter¬ 
pretation of Divine Sayings, these being the authorities quoted by later 
writers such as Abu al-Baqa’ al-Kaffawi (d. 1094/1683), 52 Muhammad 
‘Ala’ b. ‘All at-Tahanawi (fl. 1158/1745), 53 Muhammad Raghib Pasha 
(d. 1176/1763), 54 Muhammad Jamaladdin al-Qasimi (d. 1334/1914), 55 and 
two present-day Hadith-scholars, Subhi as-Salih 56 and Muhammad Tayyib 
Okiq. 67 In general, such later authorities do not add anything substantially 
new to the earlier expositions, but content themselves with a summary 
and/or quotation of the latter. Al-Qasimi presents the most complete 
compilation of earlier views, while as-Salih attempts to describe the Divine 
Saying without excessive reliance upon quotation of earlier sources. The 
latter describes such Sayings as exhortations (mawd'i?) of Muhammad to his 
Companions which he related from God. He goes so far as to say that they 
were not sent down as revelation (laysat wahyan munazzalan), nor were they 
usual hadiths (hadith l adiy), but rather sayings that Muhammad set apart 
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from the rest of his words by introducing them with a special expression 
( Hbdrah ) that showed that they came from God. These hadiths were told, of 
course, in a style wholly different from that of the Qur’an, but they still carry 
with them a touch of the atmosphere of the realm ( 'alam ) of the Holy 
(al-qudus) and the Unseen ( al-ghayb ). 58 

In other published discussions of the Divine Saying by modern Muslim 
religious scholars in Egypt, one finds also that the same traditional distinc¬ 
tions and definitions are given. Interestingly enough, however, in an article 
reporting a round-table discussion of Muslim religious scholars on the 
subject, one participant argues that both the meaning ( ma'na ) and the 
wording ( lafz ) of the Divine Saying were given to Muhammad by God. 59 
Most of his colleagues participating in the discussion stand by the traditional 
opinion that the expression ( ta c bir) of the Divine Saying is from the Prophet, 
not God, but one says that it is uncertain whether it is God’s or Muhammad’s. 
He maintains that the real distinction between the Divine Saying and the 
Qur’an is that the latter is “inimitable” ( mu'jiz ). 60 In both this and a second 
article, another interesting point is made: that the transmission of a Divine 
Saying, unlike that of the Qur’an, involved the Prophet’s own “personal 
effort and decision” ( ijtihad ) in formulating the revealed word. 61 In yet a 
third modern Muslim periodical article, one finds only a repetition of the 
standard definitions by ‘All al-Qari, at-Tahanawi, etc., which have been 
dealt with above. 62 

While most Muslim discussion of the Divine Saying, both in the past and 
especially in more recent times, has tended to concentrate on the formalistic 
definitions and on rather mechanical distinctions between it and the Qur’an, 
there is one further treatment of the subject that approaches it in a somewhat 
different fashion. 63 As the only interpretation with a distinctly mystical, or 
Sufi, orientation that has come to the attention of the present writer, it bears 
some consideration here. It is reported by al-Qasimi, and is attributed to one 
Najm al-‘Irfan ‘AbdaPaziz ad-Dabbagh as reported in a work by a disciple 
of his, Ibn al-Mubarak as-Sijilmasi (d. 1156/1713). 64 Ibn al-Mubarak’s 
exposition takes the form of a dialogue with his Shaykh in which the relations 
among the Qur’an, the Divine Saying ( hadith qudsi), and the Prophetic 
Tradition ( hadith nabawi) are discussed, and the Shaykh’s interpretation is 
elicited. 

The basis of ‘AbdaPaziz’s interpretation is the metaphor of “light” {nur\ 
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plur., anwar ), which represents both the content of revelation to the Prophet 
and the experience of revelation itself. Thus the Qur’an, Divine Saying, and 
Prophetic Tradition, all of which issued from Muhammad’s lips, are “lights” 
of his (p. 66) ; 65 yet they were given to him in moments of divine communi¬ 
cation that involved the activity of “the lights of the Divine Truth” ( anwar 
al-IJaqq ) (p. 68). 66 Everything that the Prophet said is “a revelation 
revealed” (wahy yuhd) (p. 68) and came to him through “lights” that “moved 
upon” ( habba l ala) his soul (p. 67), each in a different fashion according to 
whether it involved the revelation of a qur'an, that of a Divine Saying, or that 
of a regular hadith of the Prophet. The three types of “light”, or revelation, 
are distinguished from one another by their essential natures and the modes 
in which they were revealed to Muhammad. Thus the distinctions among 
them are delineated primarily in ontological and psychological terms. 
Significantly, there is no mention of formal or ritual distinctions among the 
three. 

The ontological distinctions that emerge from his explanations are as 
follows: the “light” of the Qur’an is eternally pre-existent ( qadim ) and 
belongs to the essence of the Divine Truth {dhat al-Haqq ); the “light” of the 
Divine Saying is not pre-eternal and belongs to the spirit of the Prophet ( ruh 
an-nabi); the “light” of the Prophetic Tradition is not pre-eternal and belongs 
to the essence (here, the human person) of the Prophet {dhat an-nabi). The 
difference between the latter two, contingent “lights” is further clarified by 
the explanation that the “light” of the spirit of the Prophet, which is created 
from the “highest realm” {al-mala' al-aTa), is closely related to the Divine 
Truth, while the “light” of the person of the Prophet, which is created from 
dust {turab), is closely related to created being {al-khalq) (p. 66). Neither of 
these two can, of course, approach the sublimity of being of the Qur’an, 
which is set apart from them by its “miraculous inimitability”, or Tjaz, which 
is evident to anyone with intelligence. The speech of God has a wholly 
different quality from all other speech which clearly reveals it to be God’s 
word when it is heard. How else could the contemporaries of Muhammad 
have been persuaded to turn to Islam and abandon the religious orientation 
of their fathers? Everyone who lets the words of the Qur’an flow over his 
heart knows by necessity that it is God’s word, for its greatness is that of the 
divine lordship ( ar-rububiyah ), and it is through it that God and His 
attributes are known (p. 69). 
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As for the psychological distinctions that are to be seen in the Shaykh’s 
presentation, these center around the question of why the Divine Saying, 
unlike the Qur’an, is the speech ( kalam ) of the Prophet rather than of God. 
He points out that all three types of revelation under consideration were 
accompanied by the “lights” of revelation and came to Muhammad when 
he was in the state of “witnessing” ( mushahadah ), which is a kind of abiding 
in the awareness of the divine presence and was a permanent characteristic 
of Muhammad’s prophetic consciousness. Yet each of the “lights” was 
experienced by the Prophet in a different manner. When it involved a qur'an, 
he heard the word of God ( kalam al-Haqq) along with the “lights”, or an 
angel descended to him (p. 67). In these instances, what he spoke was not of 
his own choosing; he was as a man with a fever, the intensity of which causes 
him to lose consciousness and be unaware of what he says. This unconscious, 
ecstatic state is that in which the “lights” became so radiant that the Prophet’s 
senses were wholly overwhelmed from outside himself (p. 68). 

The “lights” of the Divine Saying, on the other hand, came without his 
actually hearing the word of God, and they came in such a fashion as to 
confuse his mind. Thus his conscious state was altered, but not abandoned, 
and through the bewildering experience of these “lights”, “that which was 
concealed became manifest and was attributed to the Lord” in the form of a 
Divine Saying (p. 67). In such instances, his words were of his own choosing; 
he was as a man raging with fever but who does not lose consciousness. In 
this state the “lights” were anwar ‘aridah , or “temporary lights”, and even 
though they shone powerfully, they did not overwhelm his senses completely, 
as did the “lights” of a qur’an (p. 68). 

As for the Prophetic Tradition, or normal utterance of the Prophet, it 
came with the “tranquil light” ( nur sakin) in Muhammad’s own person ( dhat ), 
and this “light” was a permanent one that never left him. In this state, his 
words were of his own choosing; he was as a man with a normal temperature 
and correspondingly normal consciousness. The “lights” were then “constant 
lights” ( anwar da'imah ), which were an inherent attribute of his noble being 
as God’s Apostle and informed all of his words (p. 68). 

In this fashion, the Shaykh presents a metaphorical picture of the three 
levels of experience that produced the utterances of the Prophet, whether 
qur'an. Divine Saying, or Prophetic Tradition. These correspond, of course, 
to the different ontological qualities of the three kinds of revelation. Finally, 
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in addition to these distinctions, he does present also some effective distinc¬ 
tions between the two lower levels of utterance, the “divine” and “prophetic” 
hadiths. The Divine Saying, being of “the sciences of the spirit” (‘ ulum ar-ruh), 
deals with God in three ways: by declaring His greatness, showing the extent 
of His dominion and His generosity, and revealing His mercy (p. 66) [which 
are, as will be seen below, indeed the major themes of the earliest examples 
of the Divine Saying]. On the other hand, the Prophetic Tradition speaks of 
that which will be of benefit to people by relating the permissible and the 
forbidden, and by urging to obedience through threat and promise (p. 67). 
Thus, in addition to ontological and psychological distinctions, the Divine 
Saying and the Prophetic Tradition are separated in this view by differences 
of purpose and content. 

This particular Sufi interpretation completes the consideration of Muslim 
descriptive and theoretical treatments of the Divine Saying. On the basis of 
the sources that have been used, two principal observations about the 
Muslim understanding of the Divine Saying over the centuries suggest them¬ 
selves. First, it appears that the use of the specific term, hadith qudsi, for 
such sayings is a comparatively late development, the earliest attested 
instances of it coming only in the middle of the eighth/fourteenth century. 
The earliest discussion of the Divine Saying, in the Kitab al-Mabani (ca. 425/ 
1033), gives no name at all to this kind of tradition. In the earliest verifiable 
use of a specific name, in the year 599/1201-2, Ibn al-'Arabi refers to it as 
hadith ilahi, not hadith qudsi', yet even here, he seems to be more inclined to 
designate such sayings simply as “hadiths traced back to God”. Prior to the 
eighth century of Islam, the only other mention of these Sayings by name - if 
it can be relied upon - is in the title of a collection of Divine Sayings, where 
they are also called ahadith ilahiyah, not ahddith qudsiyah . 67 

Second, and more important, is the evidence that, parallel with the gradual 
growth of interest in identifying the Divine Saying by specific terminology 
there developed an increasing need to identify the Divine Saying with the 
Hadith and more sharply to distinguish it from the Qur’an. In all of the 
Muslim discussions of the Divine Saying, the prime concern is to show how 
it differs from the Qur’an; it is, however, only in the later discussions that a 
specific effort is made to identify it as a sub-category of Hadith and to show 
how it differs from the Prophetic Tradition, or hadith nabawi, as well as 
from the Qur’an. In the older discussions, the Divine Saying appears to have 
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been seen simply as a special type of report, or khabar , 68 which reported 
something that God had said, but not in the form of a qur'an. The formal 
identification of the Divine Saying as a kind of Hadith in the technical sense 
of the human words of Muhammad does not seem to have been necessary or 
desirable; the Divine Saying was an hadith only in the most general sense of 
the word - in much the same way as the Qur’an itself was said to be “the 
best hadith”. 69 

The crucial point was and is that the Divine Saying is a kind of divine 
word: specifically a word of the Lord spoken by His prophet Muhammad, 
and hence a prophetic word in the fullest sense of the term. In the later as 
well as the earlier discussions of the Divine Saying, it is abundantly clear that 
this kind of Saying represents a type of material that is both God’s and 
Muhammad’s. While the emphasis upon the gulf between the Divine Saying 
and the Qur’an increased with time, and its closeness to the Prophetic 
Tradition was correspondingly emphasized, not even the most recent 
Muslim writers would deny that the Divine Saying occupies a special place 
between Qur’an and Hadith proper as both divine and prophetic utterance. 


C. The Divine Saying in Muslim Piety 

Theoretical, scholarly discussions of the Divine Saying can take one only so 
far. It is in its role as a religious text that the Divine Saying must ultimately 
be understood. In seeking the Divine Saying as it is found in Muslim usage, 
several principle sources suggest themselves: (1) specific collections of Divine 
Sayings, (2) collections of Shi'i Hadith, (3) works dealing with pre-Islamic 
history and especially with previous prophets (e.g., the qisas al-anbiya ’ 
literature), (4) Sufi literature, and (5) the standard Sunni Hadith collections. 
For the purposes of an examination of the early Divine Saying as it was 
preserved in Sunni tradition, the last-named collections (together with the 
earlier small collections that are available) are the basic sources and will 
therefore be given separate and more detailed consideration in Chapter 4 
and Part III. Adequate treatment of the other four kinds of material would 
require separate studies of their own, but in order to place the present 
consideration of the earliest attested Divine Sayings in the perspective of the 
wider collection and use of the Divine Saying in Islam, it is important to 
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survey very briefly here the other four groups of material listed above. 
Perhaps such a survey will also serve as an agenda for further study in the 
future. 

Collections of Divine Sayings. These are apparently a rather late phenomenon 
in Islam. The oldest collection that the present writer has found dates only 
from the first third of the sixth/twelfth century. 70 One may, however, 
reasonably suppose that perhaps here as elsewhere the collecting of materials 
antedates the oldest extant manuscripts. Appendix A gives an annotated, 
chronological list of those Arabic collections of Divine Sayings that have 
been identified in the course of the present investigation. On the basis of the 
three printed Sunni 71 collections examined (those of Ibn al-'Arabi, 
Muhammad al-Madani, and ‘All al-Qari), such works apparently draw 
primarily upon the “classical” and other later Hadith compendia; e.g., 
Malik’s Muwatta\ Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad , and the standard “six books” of 
Hadith, plus works of men like at-Tabarani (d. 360/971), 72 ad-Daraqutni 
(d. 38S/955), 73 al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066), 74 and others. 

Because of the almost uniformly pietistic, sermonic, mystical, and 
eschatological content of the Divine Saying both early and late, such collec¬ 
tions of Sayings appear to have been compiled less for pragmatic purposes 
of a legal or doctrinal nature than as acts of pious scholarship, much as one 
has been wont in Islam to make collections of forty “most beautiful” 
hadiths. 75 This is at least the case with the collection of Ibn al-'Arabi, 
Mishkat al-anwar, which was compiled, according to the author’s own 
prefatory remarks to the work, in accordance with the Prophetic Tradition: 
“Whoever preserves for my community forty hadiths of the sunnah, I shall be 
intercessor for him on the Day of Resurrection.” 76 

ShTi Hadith Collections. One of the collections of Divine Sayings listed in 
Appendix A is that of al-Hurr al-'Amili (d. 1099/1688), a well-known Shi'i 
Hadith scholar. His collection points up the fact that the Divine Saying has 
also played a role in the Shi'i tradition, for it contains a large number of 
hadiths with isnads that are traced to the Imams as well as a number from 
the Prophet. These Sayings appear to be drawn from the major Shi'i Hadith 
collections, notably the Kafi of al-Kulini (d. 328/939). 77 While there are a 
number of Divine Sayings in the collection of al-‘Amili that are also found in 
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the same or a similar form among the Sayings collected in Part III, the 
majority of the Sayings in this collection are peculiar to Shi'i sources. It is 
interesting to note that the work is organized into separate chapters, each of 
which presents Divine Sayings that were given by God to a different prophet 
or Imam. Thus there are Sayings quoted on the authority of Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Shu'ayb, Moses, David, Daniel, Jesus, Muhammad, 
‘All b. Abi Talib, and each of the next six Imams after ‘All. The presentation, 
in chapter XII of the collection, 78 of various versions of the so-called “Tablet 
of Fatimah” (lawh Fatimah ) which was supposed to have been revealed in 
addition to the Qur’an, is also of special interest, and would bear specific 
consideration as a unique kind of Divine Saying that could hardly be called 
an hadith.' 19 

Another source for some of the Sayings in al-'Amili’s collection is the 
eighth Imam of the “Twelver” ShFah, ‘Alt ar-Rida’ (d. 203/818). 80 A short 
collection of hadiths ascribed to him has recently been published, and it 
contains some sixteen Divine Sayings among its other material. 81 None of 
these Sayings is, however, found among those Divine Sayings from Sunni 
sources that are presented in Part III of this study. 

The Divine Saying in Shi'i Islam, as the aforementioned sources indicate, 
is a unique phenomenon that deserves attention in and of itself. Such a study 
might well begin with the collection of al-'Amili and the Divine Sayings in 
the booklet of ar-Rida’. A thorough search of the Kafi would also yield a 
considerable number of Divine Sayings. 82 The central question of the Shi'i 
view of “extra-Qur’anic” revelation, especially with respect to the revelatory 
nature of the speech of the Imam, needs particular consideration. 

Accounts of pre-Islamic peoples and prophets. Numerous Divine Sayings are 
found throughout Islamic literature in the extensive legendary stories of 
God’s dealings with the communities and prophets before Muhammad, 
especially those of Israel. These accounts often take a Midrash form in which 
words of angels and prophets, as well as those of God Himself are quoted. 83 
The two names that are traditionally most often associated with this kind of 
material are those of Ka'b al-Ahbar (d. ca. 32/652) 84 and Wahb b. Munabbih 
(d. ca. 1 10/729), 85 both of whom were Jewish converts to Islam who were 
renowned for their learning and for their knowledge of Jewish lore in 
particular. Within the “classical” Hadith literature itself, there are a 
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considerable array of Isra'iliyat, or “Israelite stories”, 86 and other legendary 
accounts, many of which include Divine Sayings, which go back to these two 
men. 

It is, however, in material other than the formal Hadith that such reports 
are especially evident. For example, many of the Divine Sayings in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s Mishkat that are not found in the “standard” or “classical” 
Hadith collections are quoted from Ka‘b. 87 The most important sources in 
which these kinds of material are collected are, however, the pre-Islamic or 
universal “histories” of men like Ibn Hisham 88 and al-Mas‘udi 89 and in the 
Qisas al-anbiya ’ literature. 90 A substantial study could be made of the legends 
about God and the Divine Sayings that they include from these sources 
alone. There are, of course, other genres of Islamic writing that also contain 
these kinds of legend and myth, most notably the Tafsir works and literature 
associated with or dealing with the Islamic preachers and storytellers 
( qussas ). 91 In addition, many of the stories of the words of angels or of God 
to earlier prophets are quoted by the Sufis and must be reckoned with as the 
source of a number of the Divine Sayings that are found in mystical writings. 

Sufi literature. It is among the Sufis that the Divine Saying is given its most 
significant role in Muslim piety as a mode of direct divine communication 
outside of the Qur’an. Seyyed Hossein Nasr, a modern Muslim interpreter 
of Islam to the West, has said regarding Divine Sayings and the Sufis: 
“Sufism is based on these sayings and many a sufi knows them by heart and 
lives in constant remembrance of their message.” 92 As indicated in Section A 
of the present chapter, the Sufi predilection for the Divine Saying has been 
the focus of greatest Western interest in the Divine Saying as a distinct 
phenomenon. This has tended, especially as a result of the influence of 
Massignon, to obscure other aspects of the Divine Saying in Islam. While 
the present study seeks in part to redress this imbalance in previous study by 
concentrating upon the early Divine Saying in the Hadith, this is not to deny 
the fact that it is among the mystics of Islam that the Divine Saying has 
received fullest attention and greatest importance as “extra-Qur’anic” 
revelation. On the contrary, the frequent incidence of Divine Sayings in the 
earliest Hadith materials and the fact that they reflect those concerns that 
were later associated with tasawwuf, or mystical piety, 93 is another argument 
for the deep roots of tasawwuf in the earliest forms of Muslim piety. 
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The first important point about the Divine Saying in Sufi literature is that 
it does not represent a special or different kind of Divine Saying from that 
found in other materials, including the “classical” Hadith literature. Instead, 
the Divine Sayings that are quoted in Sufi writings present a cross-section of 
those found in most other sources and share a considerable amount of 
common material with these. A great many of the Divine Sayings in Sufi 
sources are, for example, well attested in the formal Hadith. While the 
Sufis do not generally quote full isnads for such Sayings (their concern here 
as elsewhere being not the formal attestation but the witness of the truth of 
the words themselves), they do report the same “texts” ( matns ) from the 
Prophet that are found in the major Hadith collections. A random sample 
of Sufi citations of many of the Divine Sayings found in the major collections 
is given in Part III of this study in the critical apparatus of the appropriate 
Sayings (under the heading, “Other References”). These citations give 
sufficient indication of Sufi reliance upon “traditional” Divine Sayings from 
the prophetic Hadith to rebut effectively the notion that the Divine Saying 
can be generally identified with ecstatic sayings that have been clothed by the 
mystics in the garb of mursal hadiths, as Massignon and others have 
implied. 94 

There are, of course, numerous instances in Sufi writings of the kind of 
mursal Divine Sayings that Massignon has emphasized. The quotation of 
legends that report God’s words to previous prophets is, as was indicated 
earlier, especially common. An example of such a report is given without 
isnad by Abu Talib al-Makki simply as “one of the reports ( akhbar ) of 
David”: “God revealed to him [David]: ‘The most beloved of those who love 
is he who serves and worships Me not for something in return, but because 
of My right of Lordship’.” 95 Such Sayings do tend to be reported in this 
manner directly from an earlier prophet or earlier “Book”, which does make 
them technically mursal hadiths. 96 It would, however, be an error to see this 
as primarily an indication that the Sufis invented Divine Sayings and then 
sought to give them traditional authority by ascribing them to an earlier 
prophet or scripture in the manner of an hadith report. Rather, one must 
recognize that the Sufis were not overly concerned with the formal criteria, 
specifically the isnad , of Hadith scholarship, any more than were authors 
like al-Mas'udi or al-Kisa’i, who made use of similar materials in their 
historical and biographical legends. The absence of the apparatus of the 
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formal hadith is not proof of the “inauthentic” nature of a Sufi report any 
more than the presence of such an apparatus is proof of its “authenticity” in 
reductionist terms. 

More important, and more uniquely “Sufi”, than words of God to other 
prophets are the Divine Sayings that are quoted not as words of God to 
Muhammad but as words to particular Muslims, i.e., particular Sufis. These 
are, as Massignon has indicated, essentially a kind of “ecstatic saying” 
(.shath) that has been received directly by the individual from God. They are, 
in other words, statements revealed in the course of mystical experience of or 
communion with the Divine, fruits of the intimacy ( uns) or nearness (garb) 
of the mystic to God. In such cases, no isnad is needed, for the mystic is 
reporting a direct, personal revelation from his Lord, as in the report 
ascribed to al-Junayd (d. 297/910): “Once I was sick and prayed to God to 
heal me. He said to me in my inmost self ( fa-qala li fi sirri ), ‘Do not come 
between Me and your [own] self ( nafs)\ ” 97 The voice of the “inmost self” 
or the “heart” ( qalb ) becomes for the Sufi the absolute assurance of the 
“authenticity” of a word from God; under such circumstances a human 
“support”, or isnad, is hardly necessary, for the mystic himself becomes the 
“mouthpiece” of God. 98 It is interesting to note how this kind of “support” 
eventually does take the form of a spiritual isnad: in the quotation of a 
Divine Saying in Ibn Hajar’s Isabah, one finds “my heart related to me 
from/on the authority of my Lord ...” ( haddathani qalbi ( an rabbi), 99 where 
the sole “authority” for God’s words is the direct experience of the heart 
rather than transmission from Muhammad. 

In the Divine Sayings that appear among the mystics as shathiyat (plur. of 
shath), one is dealing with a different kind of “extra-Qur’anic” revelation 
from that of the Prophetic Traditions in which Divine Sayings are quoted on 
Muhammad’s authority. The latter also occupy, however, a prominent place 
in the Sufi tradition. Some of the favorite Divine Sayings of the mystics are 
in fact those attributed to God’s communication with Muhammad and 
generally recognized in Islam as non-Qur’anic reports revealed to him. Such 
is the case with the central portion of Saying 49 in Part III, “My servant 
continues drawing nearer to Me ... until I become his ear with which he 
hears, his eye with which he sees ...”, which is perhaps the most famous of 
all Divine Sayings among Muslims generally and the Sufis in particular. 100 

There are also Prophetic Traditions quoted by the Sufis that report divine 
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words that are not found in the formal Hadith sources. One example is the 
tradition cited by al-Kalabadhi (d. 385/995) from Abu al-Qasim al-Baghdadi 
from an unnamed Sufi. It is introduced by the anonymous Sufi with a phrase 
that is typical of those used in the formal Hadith for Divine Sayings: 101 “In 
that which [Muhammad] said, reporting from God (ft qawlihi c alayhi 
as-salam khabaran ‘an Allah): ‘Whoever is so taken up with remembering 
Me that he neglects to petition Me, I grant him a nobler gift than that which 
I give to supplicants’.” 102 

Some of the most famous Sufi Divine Sayings are in fact ones that do not 
occur in the major Hadith collections but have been circulated widely among 
the Sufis and are variously ascribed to Muhammad, other prophets, or to 
individual Sufis themselves. A good example is that in which God says, “I 
was a hidden treasure ( kuntu kanzan makhfiyan) and wanted to be known. 
Therefore I created the creatures, that they might know Me.” 103 Another is 
the word of God that is variously described as referring to qualities like 
“sincere devotion” (al-ikhlas)™* and “knowledge of the inner meaning” (Ulm 
al-batin ): 105 “It is a secret of My Secret (huwa sirr min sirri ); I placed it in 
the heart of My servant....” Still another is the well-known Saying, “He 
who knows himself, knows his Lord” (man l arafa nafsahu fa-qad ‘arafa 
rabbahu). 106 

There are many others to be found in any Sufi work, so firmly have they 
entrenched themselves in mystical piety - and in popular Muslim piety as a 
whole, for every Muslim knows at least one or two by heart. There have been, 
of course, strange uses made of the Divine Saying: witness the remarkable 
Saying that is on occasion popularly ascribed to the Lord: “The love of cats 
is a part of faith” (hubb al-hirrah min al-iman ). 107 This, however, is an 
extreme, and it does nothing to detract from the venerable heritage of the 
Divine Saying in Muslim spiritual life, which, as the remainder of this study 
will show, is as old and established as that of any other type of traditional 
report in Islam. Whatever assessment one may wish to make about the 
historical “origin” or “authenticity” of the Divine Saying as it has been 
cultivated among the Sufis and in the everyday, popular tradition of Islam, 
it cannot be denied that “the presence of these sayings indicate [jz'c] how 
deeply the roots of Islamic spirituality are sunk in the sources of the revela¬ 
tion itself”. 108 
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Notes to Chapter 3: “The Divine Saying as Problem” 

1. “Heilige Oder himmlische Ueberlieferung, solche Worte der Ueberlieferung, 
in denen ... Gott selbst spricht und welche dem Propheten entweder durch 
Gabriel oder im Traume geoffenbaret worden [sic]”, “Bericht iiber ... den 
tiirkischen Commentar des Mesnewi Dschelaleddin Rumi’s”, Sitzungsberichte 

der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Wien (Philos.-Hist. Classe), 
VII (1851), 637. 

2. Viz., AbO al-Baqa* and al-Jurjani, both of whom are mentioned below in 
Section B of the present chapter. Lane’s definition occurs s. v. “hadith”, II, 
529b. 

3. II, 190. The article is by Th. W. Juynboll. 

4. “Kampfe um die Stellung des Hadit im Islam”, pp. 863-864. 

5. I, 256-259. In the original, one-volume edition of 1860, Noldeke does devote 
considerable attention to “Offenbarungen, die in unserem Qoran fehlen, aber 
anderweitig erhalten sind” (pp. 174-188), but he mentions the hadith qudsi 
only once, as a possible form taken by “original parts of the Qur’an” that 
were left out of the final text (p. 174). 

6. “Die im Qoran nicht erhaltenen Offenbarungen Muhammeds”, I, 234-261. 

7. “The So-called Hadith Qudsi” (also translated into German: see Bibliography). 

8. See Appendix A for further particulars of these three collections. Zwemer 
discusses them in his article on pp. 265-267 and translates excerpts from them 
on pp. 272-274. 

9. In his article, “Shath”, SEI, p. 533. 

10. “Le hadith qudsi a et£, au debut, la mantere detournee de mettre en circulation 
des ‘locutions theopathiques’, en les faisant remonter 4 des Ecritures Saintes, 
oil Dieu parlait a la premiere personne”, Essai, p. 135. 

11 . Ibid., loc. cit. 

12. Ibid., p. 120. 

13. The classical Muslim authorities on the Hadith define the mursal as an hadith 
with an isnad traced only to a Follower, not a Companion, of the Prophet; 
i.e., there is no transmitting authority from the contemporaries of Muhammad. 
See al-Hakim an-NaysabQri, Ma ( rifah, pp. 25-27, and Ibn a$-Salah, * Ulum 
al-hadith, pp. 48-51. 

14. Essai, pp. 120-122. 

15. Ibid., pp. 120-122. 

16. Pp. 30ff. 

17. Ibid., p. 284. 

18. Ill, 28-29, s. v. “hadith kudsi”. 
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19. “The Material of Tradition”. 

20. Ibid., p. 266. 

21. Concerning ‘Umar’s disapproval of transmitting hadiths of the Prophet, see: 
Ibn Sa‘d, VI, 2; Ibn Majah, Muqaddimah, 2:7; cf. Ibn Sa‘d, V, 139-143. See 
also Azmi, Studies, pp. 56-57, and further references there. 

22. Papyri, II, 7-8, n. 25. 

23. On p. 6 of the published text of the Mabani , its author, who is unknown 
because of the absence of the first folio of the only known MS, says that he 
began the work in this year. 

24. l Ala jihat at-tabligh wa-r-risalah la l ala jihat annahu qur'an yutla aw yuktabu 
(al-Mabani, p. 88). 

25. Saying 61 in Part III of the present study. 

26. Saying 12 in Part III. 

27. Al-Mabani, pp. 88-89. 

28. In the present work the Arabic salat and other derivatives of the second form 
of the root §-L-Y are rendered uniformly by derivatives of “to pray”. While 
this does not allow easily for distinction between salat as the ritual act of wor¬ 
ship and du'a' as personal, supplicatory prayer, it does allow the rendering of 
salla ‘ ala as “to pray for”. 

29. The Divine Saying is not treated, let alone given a special name, in the classical 
works of the < ulum al-hadith : Ma'rifat < ulum al-hadith and al-Madkhal ila 
ma < ri/at al-iklil of al-Hakim an-Naysaburi (d. 405/1014), al-Kifdyah fi ''ilm 
ar-riwayah of al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071), and < Ulum al-hadith of 
Ibn a§-$alah (d. 643/1245). There is no mention of the Divine Saying under 
the words hadith, qudsi, ilahi, rabbani, wahy, or ilham in lexicographical works 
such as Jamharat al-lughah of Ibn Durayd (d. 321/933), Tahdhib al-lughah of 
al-Azhari (d. 370/981), or Maqayis al-lughah of Ibn Faris al-Qazwinl (d. ca. 
390/1000). 

30. The work is briefly described in Ahlwardt, Verzeichnis, VIII, 122-123 (MS 
no. 1297) [WE. 112]). I have not been able to see a copy of this MS, which 
would be important for a thorough study of Muslim interpretation of the 
Divine Saying. See also Appendix A. 

31. Mishkat, p. 33, 1. 14. Ibn al-‘Arabi otherwise refers to the Divine Sayings as 
hadiths “traced back to God” ( musnadah ila Allah), rather than as ahadith 
ilahiyah. 

32. GAL, IT, 64; GAL( S), II, 67 (which gives the name as at-Jibi). He is cited only 
by the nisbah in the later sources that quote him (see below, n. 33), but of the 
homonymous authors listed in GAL (see GAL( S), III, Index, s.v.), this Tayyibi 
is the only Hadith authority. 
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33. Quoted by AbO al-Baqa’, Kulliyat, p. 288, and, quoting from him, by Raghib 
Pasha, Safinah, p. 162; by al-Qasimi, Qawa'id at-tahdith, p. 66; and in the 
afterword to al-Madani, p. 188 [note that the author of the afterword is not 
al-Madani, but one “al-Qa<ji Sharifaddin”]. 

34. The Muqaddimah was probably written for the most part in the last years 
before Ibn KhaldGn’s move to Egypt in 784/1382, in all likelihood during 
his time in the castle of Ibn Salamah in North Africa, in the mid-770’s: cf. 
Muhsin Mahdi, Ibn Khaldun's Philosophy of History (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964), pp. 47-52. 

35. Muqaddimah , I, 172 / Muqaddimah (Rosenthal), I, 192-193 (translation my 
own). 

36. GAS, 119. Quoted by Raghib Pasha, Safinah, p. 162, and in Muhammad 
Sharifaddin’s afterword to al-Madani, p. 188. 

37. Raghib Pasha, Safinah, p. 162. 

38. GAL, II, 216-217; G/4L(S), II, 305-306. 

39. at-Tafifat, p. 88. 

40. Quoted in Tahanawi, Kashshaf, pp. 280-281, and al-Qasimi, Qawcfid at- 
tahdith, pp. 64-65. 

41. Tahanawi, Kashshaf p. 280. 

42. The following is not a word-for-word translation but a detailed resume of the 
discussion of Ibn I4ajar (Tahanawi, Kashshaf pp. 280-281; al-Qasimi, Qawa'id 
at-tahdith, p. 65), much of which is given verbatim. 

43. The muhdith is a person in a state of minor ritual impurity or uncleanness 
( hadath ), while the junub is one in a state of major impurity ( janabah ). The 
former may not touch the Qur’an (one among several prohibitions), but he 
may recite it, while the junub may do neither. The former may regain a state 
of ritual purity ( tahdrah ) by performing the “minor ablutions” ( wudu ’), while 
the latter can do so only by performing the “major ablutions” ( ghusl ). On 
the subject, see G. H. Bousquet, “Hadath”, El 2 , III, 19; Th. W. Juynboll, 
“Djanaba”, El 2 , II, 440-441; Goldziher, Zahiriten, pp. 48-52. 

44. It is not clear how consciously the word baqiyah, “remainder”, is used in the 
phrase baqiyat al-ahadith al-qudsiyah here, but the point should be made that 
in the most general sense any word attributed to God, whether in the Qur’an, 
previous “Books”, or the Hadith is as this phrase indicates, a “Divine Saying”. 
Thus the hadith qudsi so-called is but one instance of hadith qudsi in a more 
general sense, which includes the Qur’an. 

45. Al-ahad in Muslim scholarship refers to that which has been transmitted by 
some authorities, but not by so many of them as to preclude the report’s 
being false or deficient. Such a report is the opposite of a mutawatir report, 
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which is guaranteed by so many independent chains of authorities that its 
authenticity and accuracy are assured. In the present instance, the intention 
is to indicate that the text of a Divine Saying is not absolutely guaranteed, 
as is that of the Qur’an, which is mutawatir through every generation since 
Muhammad. On ahad, see Lane, Lexicon, I, 28a. 

46. Kalam Allah is the normal theological predicate for the Qur’an and the Qur’an 
alone; here the Divine Saying is included in the Kalam Allah. 

47. Cf. above, Chapter 2, n. 66. 

48. See below, Chapter 4, B. 

49. AI-A/tadith al-qudsiyah al-arba ( iniyah. On 'Alt al-Qari, see GAL, II, 394-398; 
GAL(S), II, 539. 

50. In general, the proscriptions for the woman in menstruation ( hayd ) or the 
woman who has just given birth (and is in the state of nifas) are the same as 
for the junub, or person in a state of major ritual impurity (cf. n. 43 above). 
On the subject, see G. H. Bousquet, “Haycj”, El 2 , III, 315. 

51. ‘All al-Qari, p. 2. 

52. Kulliyat, p. 288. On Abu al-Baqa’, see GAL, II, 454; G/tL(S), II, 674. 

53. Kashshaf, pp. 280-281. On Tahanawi, see GAL, II, 421; GAL(S), II, 628. 

54. Safinah, p. 162. On Raghib, see GAL, II, 424; GAL{S), II, 632. 

55. Qawa l id at-tahdith, pp. 64-69. 

56. l Ulum al-hadith (1379/1959), pp. 122-125. 

57. Tetkikler (1379/1959), pp. 13-16. 

58. * Glum al-hadith, p. 11. 

59. Ahmad Hamzah, et al., “Nadwat Liwa' al-Islam", p. 760. 

60. Ibid., p. 761. 

61. Ibid., p. 761; Muhammad Afandi a§-$a'idi, “al-Farq bayn al-Qur’an wa-1- 
ahadith al-qudsiyah”, p. 499 (cf. p. 498, at the bottom). 

62. “Al-Fatawa wa-l-ahkam: al-ahadith al-qudsiyah”, pp. 188-189. 

63. The discussion is quoted at length by al-Qasimi, Qawa'id at-tahdith, pp. 66- 
69. 

64. Adh-Dhahab al-ibriz min kalam Sayyidi [fi manaqib ash-shaykh] l AbdaEaziz 
b. Mas c ud ad-Dabbagh, as quoted in al-Qasimi, loc.cit. On Ahmad b. al- 
Mubarak as-Sijilmasi al-Lamati, see GAL, II, 463; GAL( S), II, 704. 

65. This and the succeeding parenthetical page references in the discussion of 
the interpretation of Shaykh ‘Abdal‘aziz refer to al-Qasimi, Qawa'id at- 
tahdith. 

66. The rendering of al-Haqq as an epithet for God with “Divine Truth” is not 
entirely satisfactory; the term carries also the sense of “Divine Reality”, or 
“Absolute Reality”. 
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67. See above, p. 57. 

68. Al-Mabani, p. 88. 

69. Ahsan al-hadith : Stirah 39:23; Bukhari 78:70. 

70. I.e., that of an-Naysabflri: see Appendix A, no. 1. 

71. The printed Shi‘i collection of al-IJurr al-'Amili is treated below in the 
discussion of Shi'i Hadith collections. 

72. Sulayman b. Ahmad at-Tabarani: GAS, pp. 195-197; G/1Z,(S), I, 279. 

73. AbG al-tfasan ‘All b. ‘Uthman ad-Daraqutni: GAS, pp. 206-209; GAL, I, 
165; GAL(S), I, 275. 

74. AbQ Bakr Ahmad b. al-Husayn al-Bayhaqi: GAL, I, 363; GAL(S), I, 618; 
article, “al-Bayhaki”, by James Robson, El 2 , s. v. 

75. On the collections of “forty” hadiths, see A. Karahan, “Aper<;u general sur 
les ‘quarante hadiths’ dans la litterature islamique”, Studia Islamica, IV 
(1955), 39-55, and the same author’s book on the subject, Islam-Turk 
edebiyatinda Kirk Hadis toplama, terciime ve ferhleri (Istanbul: Ibrahim 
Horoz Basimevi, 1954). 

76. Mishkat, pp. 2-3. 

77. On al-Kulini, see GAS, pp. 540-542. 

78. Jawahir, pp. 201 ff. 

79. This is clearly different from the better known Mushaf Fatimah, which is 
supposed to contain non-Qur’anic material about all that will happen until 
the Last Day. According to the reports in the Kitab al-hijjah of the Kafi, the 
Mushaf was written down by ( Ali, who sat to one side while the angel Gabriel 
related its contents to Fatimah (cf. Eliash, “The Si'ite Qur’an”, pp. 16, 23- 
24); the Lawh, on the other hand, is only a short text in which God speaks 
in the first person and proclaims the special place of Muhammad among the 
Prophets and names the Imams to follow him as his hens (cf. Jawahir, pp. 
203-204). Eliash’s article, while it does correct some of the grosser errors 
of previous scholarship, is disarmingly elementary, and only points toward 
the work that needs to be done on the Shi c i notion of Qur’anic and non- 
Qur’anic revelation. 

80. GAS, pp. 535-536. 

81. §ahifat ar-Ridd y (1390/1970). There aie no clear divisions between individual 
reports in many instances, which makes it impossible to arrive at a meaning¬ 
ful estimate of the total number of hadiths in the forty-eight-page booklet 
Divine Sayings are found on pp. 7, 9, 14, 17, 24, 26, 30, 34, 36, 40, 46. 

82. See, for example, vol. VIII, pp. 198-199, 219, 233. 

83. Van Ess, “Zwischen Hadil und Theologie”, p. 20. In particular, the role of 
the angels, especially Gabriel, in the transmission of the Divine Saying would 
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be an interesting topic for investigation. In many instances both in the 
“classical” Hadith and in $Qfi and later sources, the isnad for a Divine Saying 
goes in effect beyond the Prophet to Gabriel, who transmits God’s word to 
Muliammad. For a few such instances, see SuyQti, Itqan, p. 102; Tahanawi, 
V, 1162; al-Hurr al-'Amili, pp. 127, 128, 130, 136, 146, 168; $ahifat ar-Rida\ 
p. 14; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 7. For examples from the “classical” Hadith, 
see Part III below. Sayings 52, 68, 88. 

84. GAS, pp. 304-305; Wolfensohn, Ka l b al-Ahbar \ Andrae, Islamische Mystiker, 
pp. 28-31; B. Chapira, “Legendes bibliques attributes a Ka‘b al-Ahbar”. 

85. GAS, pp. 305-307; Andrae, Islamische Mystiker, pp. 31-35. 

86. See above. Chapter 2, B, p. 47, n. 107. 

87. In Part II of the Mishkat, Sayings 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 19, 21, 25, 27, and 28 
are cited on the authority of Ka‘b. Saying 7 in the same section is quoted 
from Wahb b. Munabbih. 

88. At-Tijan li-ma ( rifat muluk az-zaman. 

89. Muruj adh-dhahab. Cf., for example, the Divine Sayings in the stories about 
Adam (I, 54, 56). 

90. Notably the Bad ’ ad-dunya wa-qisas al-anbiya ’ of al-KisaM (fl. early fifth/ 
eleventh century) (GAL, I, 350) and the c Ara’is al-majalis ft qisas al-anbiya * 
of ath-Tha'labi (d. 427/1035) (GAL, I, 350-351). A book of this genre is also 
attributed to Wahb b. Munabbih (GAS, p. 306). Cf. the Ph.D. Dissertation 
of Tilman Nagel, “Die Qi?a§ al-Anbiya > ”, and the older studies of Lidzbarski, 
De Propheticis, Sidersky, Origines des legendes, and Weil, Biblische Legenden. 
Many qisas are also found in the Ta’rikh of Tabari, as well as in his and other 
tafsir works (cf. Nagel, op.cit., pp. 18-23, 26ff.). 

91. On the qussas, see Goldziher, M. Studien, II, 161-170; Mez, Renaissance, 
314ff.; J. Pedersen, “Masdjid”, SEI, pp. 337-338, and “The Islamic Preacher”; 
and Ibn al-Jawzi, Kitab al-qussas. 

92. Ideals and Realities , p. 83. 

93. These concerns are primarily those of personal devotion, devout and constant 
worship of and communion with God, fear and awe of Him, love for Him 
and one’s fellows, trust in divine mercy and forgiveness, and direct experience 
of the divine presence. See below. Chapter 4, D. 

94. See above, Section A of the present chapter. 

95. Qut, II, 111. The final portion reads: ... wa-lakin li-yu l tiya ar-rububiyah 
haqqaha. Numerous examples of such Divine Sayings to previous prophets 
from SOfi sources are found in Andrae, Islamische Mystiker, pp. 25-37 (al¬ 
most all from the Hilyah of AbO Nu'aym), and Ritter, Meer der Seele, Index, 
s. v. “Mose”, “David”, etc. 
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96. See above, Section A of the present chapter, p. 53. 

97. Kalabadhi, Ta l arruf, 153 / Arberry, Doctrine , p. 157 (translation my own). 

98. This phenomenon is perhaps most pronounced in the famous shathiyat of al- 
Bistami (see Sarraj, al-Luma', pp. 380-395); cf. also the Riwayat of al-Hallaj. 

99. I, 516. 

100. See “Other References” under Saying 49 for numerous SQfi citations of this 
Saying. 

101. See below, Chapter 4, B, for discussion of the introductory phrases. 

102. Kalabadhi, Ta ( arruf, 104 / Arberry, Doctrine, 96 (translation my own). Cf. 
Ghazzali, I, 295. 

103. Quoted by Ibn KhaldQn (from al-Farghani), Muqaddimah, III, 69 / Muqaddi- 
mah (Rosenthal), III, 87-88. Rosenthal (III, 88, n. 495) gives further references 
to other occurrences, including several of the many occurrences of this Saying 
in Rumi’s Mathnawi. See also Ritter, Meer der Seele , p. 623. 

104. Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, pp. 21-22, no. 32; also quoted in Jawahir, p. 167. 
Note that the isnad in the Mishkat version goes even beyond Muhammad to 
Gabriel and then to Michael, then to God. Such “angelic” links in trans¬ 
mission chains are common especially in Sufi materials. Cf. n. 83 above. 

105. Kalabadhi, Ta'arruf, p. 87 / Arberry, Doctrine , p. 76 (translation my own). 
Here also the Prophet has the Saying from Gabriel, not directly from God. 

106. ‘Attar, Tadhkirat al-awliyd\ II, 291. 

107. MawdOtat al-Harawi (British Museum Or. Ms. 12, 853), fol. 17b. See also: 
al-Aflaki, Manaqib al- l arifin, ed. Tahsi Yafici (Ankara, 1959-61), I, 478, 
where it is quoted in connection with Abfl Hurayrah’s black cat. I have 
Yohanan Friedmann and Annemarie Schimmel, respectively, to thank for 
these two references. 

108. Nasr, Ideals and Realities, p. 84. 
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4 


The Divine Saying in Early Islam 


The many instances in Islamic sources, and especially in Sufi sources, of 
Divine Sayings that are deficient or wanting in isnads have clearly been a 
significant factor in the tendency of Western scholars to regard such Sayings 
as rather late (i.e., third/ninth-century) and basically adventitious phenomena 
in Islam. Those who have concentrated upon the Divine Saying as primarily 
the product of ecstatic mystical experience and those who have seen it as an 
accepted formal mechanism for “borrowing” from Jewish and Christian 
materials have, however, relied principally upon either Sufi sources or the 
later collections of Divine Sayings for their data. Implicit in this have been 
the twin assumptions that relatively few Divine Sayings are to be found in 
the “classical” Hadith sources and that these sources themselves contain in 
any event primarily third-century materials, which are hardly “early”. 

The present chapter and the collection of source material in Part III are 
based upon the premise that neither of the latter two assumptions is accurate. 
Not only can a considerable number of Divine Sayings be located in the 
“standard” Hadith collections and also in earlier collections of Hadith from 
the second/eighth century; it is also a mistake, as current investigations are 
showing, 1 to assume that the majority of the “classical” Hadith is composed 
of third-century forgeries. It is possible to collect from early and “classical” 
Hadith sources a variety of Divine Sayings, most of which in all probability 
date from the first century and a half of Islam. While it is not possible to trace 
particular reports back into the first century with any assurance, these texts 
can be assumed to represent materials preserved by Muslims from at least a 
few generations after the time of the Prophet. They are therefore a body of 
material relevant to the understanding of early Muslim attitudes towards 
revelation and prophet. The presentation of these texts as comparatively 
early Islamic documents raises specific questions about the validity of some 
general assumptions about the early Community’s understanding of its 
sources. It reinforces the interpretation of a fundamentally unitive under¬ 
standing of divine word and prophetic word, of revelation and prophetic 
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activity, which was put forward in Part I. It offers further evidence of the 
lack of a rigid notion in the early Ummah of Hadith as merely human word 
only and of the Qur’an as the only acceptable source of divine word. 


A. Early Sources of the Divine Saying 

The Divine Saying is found in substantial numbers in even the earliest 
collections of Hadith available. These collections, which date from the 
second/eighth century, vary in size, but are relatively small compared with 
the Hadith collections of later centuries. They are described in early sources 
in various ways, but the names most commonly used for such a collection in 
the early period are sahifah, juz\ or nuskhah. 2 Even though they now exist 
only in later manuscript copies, they were apparently originally written note¬ 
books of particular individuals, some of which were “family” collections of 
Hadith passed on from father to son. 3 In the present investigation, five such 
collections were consulted, and all except one contain Divine Sayings. This 
latter collection, the Ahadith of Nafi‘ (d. 117/735), 4 has some 128 hadiths, 
almost all of which deal primarily with matters of legal importance. This may 
account for the absence of any Divine Sayings here, as such Sayings tend 
almost without exception to be only marginally relevant to legal questions. 5 

Of the four remaining collections, the earliest is the sahifah of Hammam 
b. Munabbih (d. ca. 101-2/719-20). 6 It is a collection of 138 hadiths that 
dates from around the end of the first century A.H. and contains some 
eighteen Divine Sayings. 7 The next oldest of the four is a “family” collection, 
the Nuskhah of Suhayl b. Abi Salih (d. 138/754-5) 8 in the recension of 
‘AbdaPaziz b. al-Mukhtar (d. ca. 175—200/791—815) 9 which reports hadiths 
from Abu Salih (d. 101/719). 10 It contains forty-nine hadiths, four of which 
have Divine Sayings in them. 11 The somewhat later Mashyakhah of Ibrahim 
b. Tahman (d. 163/780) 12 has a smaller percentage of Divine Sayings, nine 
out of a total of 208 hadiths. 13 The last of the early sahifahs consulted is the 
Nuskhah of Abu al-Yaman al-Hakam b. NafP (d. 222/837), 14 which is 
probably derived from a written collection of Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri (d. 124/ 
742) 15 as transmitted by Shu'ayb b. Abi Hamzah (d. 162/779). 18 In this 
collection, only two out of seventy-two hadiths report Divine Sayings. 17 

While the percentages of Divine Sayings in these early texts are admittedly 
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small, it is also true that even in the larger, “classical” collections they are 
likewise numerically quite small relative to the entire corpus of Hadith. 
What is significant is that they are found at all in these early pahifahs, for 
these collections represent materials that in all likelihood go back to at least 
the end of the first century of Islam, even if not to the lifetime of Muhammad. 18 
It is clear from the evidence of these early collections that the Divine Saying 
has as venerable a lineage in Islamic tradition as any other kind of report 
preserved in the Hadith. Their existence in these works is a confirmation of 
their essentially equal status as “authentic” segments of the Hadith alongside 
other reports that entered likewise into the major collections. 

The larger, and generally later, collections of Hadith that have been so 
widely relied upon by later Islam that they can be called in some sense the 
“classical” works number at least nine: 19 the Muwatta ’ of Malik b. Anas 
(d. 179/795), 20 the Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal(d. 241/855), 21 the two famous 
Sahihs of al-Bukhari (d. 256/870) 22 and Muslim b. al-Hajjaj (d. 261/875), 23 the 
Sahth of at-Tirmidhi (d. 279/892), 24 and the so-called sunan (plur. of sunnah) 
works of Abu Dawud (d. 275/888), 25 an-Nasa’i (d. 303/915), 26 Ibn Majah 
(d. 273/886), 27 and ad-Darimi (d. 255/869). 28 It is from these collections, 
along with the earlier sahifahs, that the Divine Sayings presented in Part III 
have been drawn. 

The first two of these major Hadith sources are considered by Hadith 
scholarship per se to be less authoritative and reliable in their reports than 
the later, “canonical” collections, primarily because the former are less 
scrupulous in their treatment of isnads . 29 Nevertheless, both the Muwatta > 
and the Musnad have played a major role in Muslim life to the present day as 
important sources of Hadith. The Muwatta 3 in particular is of great value 
because of its antiquity (the version usually used is actually the recension of 
al-Masmudi, who died in 234/848 30 ). Despite its being, in Goldziher’s words, 
a corpus juris 31 rather than a “pure” Hadith collection, it contains a cross- 
section of Muslim tradition that is as broad as that of any of the six or seven 
so-called “canonical” collections. Thus it is no surprise that it contains a 
considerable number of Divine Sayings, as Part III demonstrates, even 
though few if any of these Sayings could be described as “juristic” in nature. 
The Musnad presents a different picture, in that it is generally considered to 
include, along with most of the hadiths found also in other collections, a 
great number of dubious hadiths, many of which might be described as 
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representative of the more popular forms of Muslim religiosity. If the 
Muwafta* can be said to represent the tradition of Medinan jurists, the 
Musnad might well represent that of the folk-preachers ( qussas ) of the streets 
and marketplaces of dozens of Islamic cities. 32 Thus its preservation of a 
majority of the Divine Sayings attested to in the classical sources is already a 
possible indication of the general milieu in which this kind of Saying origi¬ 
nally flourished. 

With regard to the other seven of the aforementioned collections, the first 
six of these have come to be widely treated in Islam almost as “canonical” 
collections of Hadith. They are usually referred to simply as “the six books” 
(i al-kutub as-sittah), although the seventh, ad-Darimi’s Sunan, often replaces 
Ibn Majah's Sunan as the sixth of these generally authoritative collections. 33 
The Divine Saying is much in evidence in all of these works, not least in the 
two most highly esteemed collections, those of Muslim and Bukhari. If it can 
be taken as a reasonable assumption that in Bukhari and Muslim, and also 
in the Muwatta\ the Musnad , and the other five works to some degree, there 
is a considerable body of Hadith that dates from the mid-second century of 
Islam, then it is possible to seek at least the broad outlines of early Muslim 
piety and faith in the oft-maligned Hadith literature. Aside from those 
hadiths that by their tendentious content or obviously deficient isnads are to 
be rejected as later forgeries, it is not unreasonable to look upon the Hadith 
in general, as collected in the major sources, as an aggregate of traditions in 
circulation in the first century or century and a half of Islam. Moreover, on 
the basis of the present investigation, it appears that a firm element in this 
aggregate was the Divine Saying. 

Part III of the present study represents an attempt to cull from the 
classical and the available earlier Hadith collections the Divine Sayings to 
be found there, or at least a large and representative sample of them. In a 
few cases, Divine Sayings in other types of early and classical Islamic sources 
have been cited also, but systematic attention has been given only to those 
works mentioned above, all of which represent basically the same kind of 
material. In all, some ninety distinct Divine Sayings, or “families” of Divine 
Sayings, have been selected from these sources and presented in Part III. 34 
Of these ninety, one-third are attested to by both Muslim and Bukhari, and 
nearly three-fifths are cited by at least one of these two. No more than 
one-sixth of the whole are attested by only one of the classical sources other 
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than Muslim and Bukhari. Approximately one-third of the total are found 
in the early sahifahs, and all of these are also reported in the major collec¬ 
tions. From these figures, there can be little doubt of the “authenticity” of 
these Sayings as an early and generally accepted element in Islamic 
Tradition, whatever their origins or absolute, individual “authenticity” as 
reports of Muhammad. The crucial fact is that these Divine Sayings were in 
general perceived in the early Community as authentic divine words trans¬ 
mitted by the Prophet himself. 35 It is in this sense that they may be described 
as “early Divine Sayings”. 


B. Forms of the Early Divine Saying 

Identification of Divine Sayings in the Hadith. The major question concerning 
the forms of the Divine Saying in the Hadith sources is that of the identifying 
characteristics of this kind of tradition. When one searches the classical 
collections for Divine Sayings, it becomes rapidly apparent that here, as in 
later sources, no single criterion for a so-called hadith qudsi exists. There are 
different kinds of Divine Sayings to be found in the Hadith, and the only 
satisfactory identifying characteristic of all of them is that they are words 
ascribed to God. 

In the Muslim discussions of the hadith qudsi (treated above, Chapter 3, B), 
it is commonly stated that the primary formal earmark of this kind of 
tradition is the formula used to introduce the Divine Saying itself. 36 Two 
formulae are usually cited: (1) “the Apostle of God said in that which he 
related from his Lord”, 37 and (2) “God said in that which the Apostle of 
God related from Him”. 38 By contrast, a quotation from the Qur’an is 
always introduced by “God said”, and a Prophetic Tradition by “the Apostle 
of God said”, or the like. Such neat scholastic distinctions notwithstanding, 
a glance at any page of even the later collections of Divine Sayings (e.g., 
those of Ibn al-‘Arabi, al-Madani, ‘All al-Qari, al-Hurr al-'Amili) indicates 
that no such formal rule for quoting Divine Sayings has actually been in use. 
The most common introductory formula in these collections is simply “God 
said/says”, which is generally preceded by “the Prophet said”, or the like. 

Therefore, it is no surprise to find that in the classical and earlier collec¬ 
tions of Hadith there is no set formula or formulae for introducing non- 
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Qur’anic words of God. The variations in the introductory phrases are 
considerable, as the following random sample from Sayings in Part III 
indicates: 

“The Prophet said: ‘Your Lord said ( qala an-nabi qala rabbukum ) 

(Musnad, II, 359; Saying 41 in Part III, below) 

“From the Prophet; he reported it from his Lord ...” ( 'an an-nabiyarwihi 
'■an rabbihi) (Bukhari 97:50:1; Saying 12a) 

“1 heard the Apostle of God say on the authority of his Lord ...” (sami'tu 
rasul Allah yahki 'an rabbihi) (Musnad , II, 232; Saying 48:iii) 

“From the Prophet, in that which he related from God ...” ('an an-nabi 
fima rawa 'an Allah) (Muslim 45:55; Saying 80) 

“I tell you on the authority of the Prophet, who traced [lit., raised] it to 
his Lord ...” ( uhaddithuka 'an an-nabi yarfa'uhu ila rabbihi) ( Musnad , V, 
239; Saying 19a:vi) 

“The Prophet - that is, the Lord - said ...” ( inna an-nabi qala ya'ni ar-rabb) 
(Musnad, II, 509; Saying 12a:x) 

“From the Prophet: ‘God said ...’” ('an an-nabi qala Allah) (Bukhari 
97:35:1; Saying 89) 

“Gabriel said to me [i.e., Muhammad], ‘... God says to you ...’” (inna 
Jibril qala li ... inna Allah yaqulu laka) (Musnad , I, 191; Saying 52) 

“The Apostle of God said [concerning “one of the prophets”]: ‘God 
revealed to him (qala rasul Allah ... fa-awha Allah ilayhi) (Muslim 
39:150; Saying 25: ii) 

“God said, [speaking] through the tongue of His Prophet ...” (inna Allah 
qala 'ala lisan nabiyihi) (Muslim 4:62; Saying 60) 

By far the most common way in the classical sources of introducing the 
Divine Saying is simply with “the Apostle of God said: ‘God said ...”’ (qala 
rasul Allah qala Allah), as the texts in Part III confirm. In a few cases, even 
the Allah is left out, giving “the Apostle of God said: ‘He said ...’” (qala 
rasul Allah qala), and it must be taken for granted that the subject of the 
qala is God. 39 Not all Divine Sayings are introduced by verbs of speaking, 
for the word of God may also be a written word. One hadith introduces such 
a word of God with “God wrote in His book [which is] above the Throne ...” 40 
Another describes one particular Divine Saying as a verse from the Qur’an 
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that is also found (albeit in somewhat different form) in the Torah. 41 This 
identification of a Divine Saying as an extract from a previous “Book”, or 
revelation, is also encountered in later works. For example, as-Sarraj 
(d. 378/988) quotes a word of God that He revealed ( awha ) to Hell 
( Jahannam ): “If you do not do what I command, I shall cause you to burn 
with My greatest fires ( bi-nirani al-kubra)", a Saying that is said to be found 
in “some of the Books” (ba'd al-kutub ).* 2 

There are also many instances in which it is not immediately obvious that a 
particular statement in an hadith is being quoted as a word of God rather 
than an ordinary word of the Prophet. In some cases, a Divine Saying may 
follow immediately upon the words, “the Prophet said”, or the like, without 
any external indication that the Saying is to be understood as God’s word. 43 
Even more ambiguous are the numerous hadiths - primarily those describing 
the events on the Day of Resurrection - in which “a voice” (^aw/) 44 or “a 
speaker” ( munadin ) 45 addresses those gathered for Judgment, or the angels, 
or the prophets, or even a particular person. A variation on this is the use of 
an impersonal or passive verb which implies an unidentified speaker: “it is 
said” ( yuqalu ) or “they are called to” ( nudu , from nada) are the words 
commonly used here. 46 Thus Saying 67:ii begins: “[The Prophet] said: 
‘When the people of Paradise enter Paradise, and the People of the Fire the 
Fire, they will be called to (nudu): “O people of Paradise and there 

follows a statement that is clearly meant to come from God. Later Islam also 
knows this kind of unnamed heavenly speaker: Ibn Hajar quotes an hadith 
that says, “No group sits down together to remember God (through dhikr) 
without a ‘speaker’ ( munadin ) from heaven calling out: ‘Arise, for I have 
pardoned you and transformed your evil deeds into good ones.’” 47 It is also 
quite common among the Sufis. 48 

In both those cases where a possible Divine Saying is apparently cited as a 
word of Muhammad and those where an unnamed heavenly voice is said to 
have uttered the words in question, the same question arises: How is it 
possible to say with reasonable certainty that the words were understood by 
the transmitters as divine rather than prophetic words or angelic words, 
respectively? In such instances, there is recourse to two criteria: the sense or 
content of the words in question and the testimony of parallel versions of the 
same hadith. By the former means, for example, it can be assumed that if the 
saying in question speaks of men as “My servants” ( t ibadi ) or the like, it 
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could only be God who is speaking. 49 By the latter method, it may be possible 
in ambiguous cases to find variants of the hadith in question that include an 
introductory formula such as “God said”, which will confirm the internal 
indications that the tradition involves a Divine Saying. 50 

There is, however, at least one example in which it is extremely difficult to 
determine by either of these criteria whether or not the hadith is reporting 
God’s words or the Prophet’s. This is Saying 4 in Part III, which is quoted 
explicitly as a Divine Saying in the Mishkat of Ibn al- c Arabi. 51 None, 
however, of the four versions that are found in the classical collections 
makes any mention of God being the speaker. The content in general appears 
more consonant with a divine than a prophetic word, although when it refers 
to people of faith as “my friends”, or “those near to me” ( awliya'i ), it could 
conceivably be the Prophet speaking rather than God. Nevertheless, on the 
strength of Qur’anic parallels for awliyd ’ as well as Ibn al-‘Arabi’s assess¬ 
ment, it has been interpreted here as a Divine Saying. 52 

Sayings cited both as prophetic and as divine words. A more difficult problem 
is posed by certain traditions that are clearly quoted both as words of 
Muhammad and also as words of God. In such cases, the question that 
naturally arises is what the relationship between the different versions is and 
why both are found in the early and classical sources. If the evidence of the 
isnads can be trusted, it appears that in many instances such Sayings 
circulated in both forms quite early and were incorporated thus into the 
classical collections later on. The isnads suggest that in some cases different 
chains of transmission carried different versions, some as prophetic, others as 
divine statements, as may be seen in the case of Saying 31, among others. 53 
In the variants of Saying 31 it is possible to correlate the variance as to 
prophetic or divine speech with the variation of the isnads attached to the 
different versions. The text of this Saying is reported in three places as a 
first-person statement by God (“If My Servant desires to meet Me, I desire 
to meet him ...”), always via isnad 5. 54 On the other hand, there are eleven 
occurrences of the same statement as a third-person word of the Prophet 
about God (“Whoever desires to meet God, God desires to meet him ...”), 
which are attested to by wholly different isnads (nos. 1, 151, 152, 210, 400). 
In such a case it is impossible to say that one transmission is anterior to the 
other. 
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In other cases, however, there are no correlations between isnad variation 
and textual variation. There are numerous examples in which an hadith 
occurs sometimes as a Prophetic Tradition and sometimes as a Divine 
Saying without there being any observable pattern in the isnad variation. 55 
In some instances the isnads for two variants of a single hadith, one a divine 
and one a prophetic word, are the same to the third or fourth transmitter but 
diverge thereafter. 56 In such cases one may on the one hand conjecture that 
the isnad divergence marks the point at which a later transmitter altered the 
text. 57 On the other hand, it is not possible to determine on the basis of such 
isnads alone whether this was actually the case or if the earlier transmitters 
common to both isnads had the report both as a Divine Saying and as a 
Prophetic Tradition from the outset. 58 Similarly, it is hard to assess the 
textual history of those hadiths that occur numerous times as Divine Sayings, 
yet appear also once or twice as Prophetic Traditions, and then without any 
observable pattern of isnad divergence. 59 

In general, when one examines the relatively large number of early Divine 
Sayings that occur also one or more times as Prophetic Traditions only, one 
is struck by the almost casual willingness of a given compiler - be it Bukhari 
or Muslim or whoever - to report the same statement as a word of God and 
also a word of Muhammad, sometimes side by side. It is difficult to account 
in a satisfactory manner for this phenomenon, especially where both versions 
are reported via the same transmitters, as noted in the preceding paragraph. 
One plausible answer is that many of these Sayings could be quite primitive 
traditions that were popularly ascribed by the first generations of Muslims to 
the Prophet without excessive concern as to whether he was speaking in 
inspired, “prophetic” manner as the “mouthpiece” of God or was simply 
speaking as the ordinary man who had been chosen by God for an extra¬ 
ordinary task. Such an explanation would be, of course, in line with the early 
Muslim understanding of the fundamental inseparability of prophet and 
revelation that has been postulated in the present study. It is, however, 
admittedly conjectural and does lead into the vexed problem of the psychol¬ 
ogy of prophetic vocation. Nonetheless, it would appear that in most instances 
little distinction in relative authoritativeness was made between a simple 
prophetic word of Muhammad and a divine word transmitted by him in non- 
qur’anic form. Both would, after all, have been understood to have come 
from the Prophet, and this at a time when the dogmatic questions of revela- 
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tion versus inspiration or direct divine authority versus prophet-mediated 
divine authority would hardly have been matters of major concern. 

The suggestion that there is little evidence of an early Muslim notion that a 
tradition might carry more weight if ascribed to God rather than the Prophet 
is borne out by the relative absence of any legal, political, or theological 
material per se in the early Divine Sayings. One would expect that precisely in 
the most controversial issues, which certainly spawned a number of tenden¬ 
tious forgeries in the Hadith, an attempt would have been made to lend 
greater force to a tradition by ascribing it to God. At least one instance of 
such an activity has been suggested by J.van Ess, but even this case is not 
unambiguous, as will be seen below. 60 In later Islam, specifically in the later 
collections of Divine Sayings, there are clear instances of statements that are 
given as divine words, but which are found solely as prophetic statements in 
the earlier “classical” sources. 61 There is, however, little concrete evidence of 
the existence of a similar tendency in early Islam. 

There is, nevertheless, some indication that Divine Sayings may in a few 
cases represent modifications of older Prophetic Traditions. This is suggested 
primarily by a comparison of the early sahifahs with the later, standard 
collections, for in some cases one can point to prophetic sayings in the former 
that appear in the latter not only as prophetic, but also as divine words. A 
good example of this is seen in Saying 28, which is reported by Suhayl as a 
Prophetic Tradition only. It is quoted five times in the later collections, and 
only one of these times as a Divine Saying. Even then, the Divine Saying 
proper amounts to no more than an appended three-word statement by God 
that underscores the Prophet’s own words in the rest of the Hadith. This, as 
well as the fact that all versions of this tradition are transmitted with Suhayl’s 
isnad at least as far as Suhayl himself, suggests that the divine word in the 
one version represents an insertion in the original Prophetic Tradition to 
strengthen the main point made by the hadith. Such a change is still, however, 
relatively minor, and is better described as a rhetorical elaboration than a 
“forgery” of a divine word. 62 There are also other instances in which a 
similar textual amplification or elaboration of the material in a straight¬ 
forward Prophetic Tradition may have produced variant versions that 
contain divine words. These, however, will be considered below in the 
discussion of those Divine Sayings that are part of a longer narrative. 

On the other hand, such comparison between traditions in the early 
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sahifahs and in the later collections does not always yield the same results. 
In Saying 45 and the “family” of Sayings, 89-89a-89b, the evidence is much 
more equivocal. In each case, the same basic statement is recorded both by 
Hammam and by Ibrahim b. Tahman, as well as in numerous places in the 
classical collections. In the case of the former tradition, Hammam has it as a 
Divine Saying, Ibrahim as a prophetic word, and the later collections in both 
forms. Since Hammam’s work is earlier than Ibrahim’s, it becomes therefore 
very difficult to argue in this instance that the Divine Saying is a later 
modification of the “original” Prophetic Tradition, especially since the isnad 
evidence is at best contradictory. The fact that Bukhari reports the tradition 
as a statement of the Prophet through Hammam’s isnad would even suggest 
that one of the transmitters after Hammam changed the statement from a 
divine word into a prophetic word. 

In the case of Sayings 89, 89a, and 89b, Hammam gives the basic statement 
as a word of God (89a), while Ibrahim has it both as a word of God (89b: iii) 
and as a word of the Prophet (89:vi), and the later collections report both 
forms. The two variant versions in Ibrahim’s work are each reported from 
Abu Hurayrah, but through two different pairs of intermediate transmitters 
to Ibrahim. This indicates that the variation is to be traced to the pupils of 
Abu Hurayrah or their pupils, and it is not possible to argue that one version 
is anterior to the other. In fact, the possibility cannot be ruled out that Abu 
Hurayrah transmitted it in different ways at different times - which would, if 
true, support the suggestion that there was little anxiety in the early 
Community about the absolute distinction between implicitly inspired words 
of Muhammad and non-Qur’anic revelations to him. There is in any event 
no internal evidence here that the Divine-Saying versions of this tradition are 
later modifications of an earlier Prophetic Tradition that were intended to 
“heighten” the form of that Tradition. 63 Any serious work on the textual 
history of such Sayings awaits much-needed progress in form-critical study 
of the Hadith as a whole. 


C. The Material of the Early Divine Saying 

For the purpose of understanding the content of the Divine Saying as it is 
found in the early Hadith literature, perhaps the most crucial factor is the 
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relation of the actual Saying to the rest of the “text” ( matn ) of the hadith in 
which it occurs. Since virtually all of these Sayings are related from God on 
the authority of Muhammad, they are normally introduced by, set within, 
or “framed” by words attributed to him. Thus the Divine Saying generally 
occurs within the framework of a Prophetic Tradition, whether the latter 
amounts to only the words “God said ...” or is a full-blown story or discourse 
in which the Prophet quotes a Divine Saying. In addition, both the Saying 
and its prophetic frame-material may, in turn, be set within the larger frame 
of a Companion’s narrative about the circumstances in which he heard 
Muhammad relate the hadith with the Divine Saying. 64 In a few cases there 
may even be a further frame-story for the Companion’s report; that is, the 
second transmitter (after Muhammad) in the isnad may also tell of the 
circumstances in which he heard the first transmitter’s, or Companion’s story 
about the Prophet’s words. Thus the chief object of the present study, the 
Divine Saying, can be visualized as the core unit of an hadith in which one or 
a series of “frames” or frame-stories may enclose the Saying proper. 65 

Narrative-linked Divine Sayings. The early Divine Sayings that are collected 
in Part III may be broken down into two basic groups on the basis of the 
relation of the actual divine word quoted to its frame-material. There are 
first those hadiths that contain a narrative or story that includes a Divine 
Saying, and in which the Divine Saying is only an incidental adjunct to the 
narrative rather than the focal point of the hadith. In these cases, the 
narrative usually takes a form that can be variously described as story, 
legend, myth, or moral fable, 66 and it is in every case ascribed to the Prophet. 
This kind of narrative is commonly a story that describes God’s encounter 
with a previous prophet, 67 Gabriel or other angels, 68 Satan, 69 a hypothetical 
worshipper or “everyman”, 70 or those gathered for Judgment on the Day of 
Resurrection. 71 In this type of tradition, the words of God that are quoted 
are subordinated to the thrust of the narrative as a whole. This is clearly seen 
in an example that belongs to the last category above, the story of the money¬ 
lender who is called to account at the Resurrection by his Lord (Saying 24). 
Only two of the nine instances of this hadith quote direct words of God; the 
remaining seven consist entirely of a third-person narration of the story by 
the Prophet with no direct quotations. This is a case similar to that of 
Saying 28 discussed above, in that the Divine Saying appears to be a narrative 
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embellishment inserted into a story to dramatize the moral or lesson of the 
account. It is in any case clear that the narrative itself and its point are the 
main concern, not the Divine Saying, and this is true of the other hadiths 
that fall within this general category of narrative traditions, which includes 
one-third of the total Sayings in Part III. 72 While it can be argued that such 
narrative traditions have no claim to the clear status of revelatory words of 
God reported on the Prophet’s authority, they have been included in the 
present work both because they are reckoned as Divine Sayings in all of the 
Muslim collections that were used and because the dividing line between 
these traditions and the other main type of Divine Saying is not always clear. 

Self-Contained Divine Sayings. The other, and larger, group of Hadith are 
those in which the Divine Saying that is quoted is either wholly independent 
of any real frame-material or, if the hadith contains other material, is itself 
still the focal point of the text and states a generally valid truth rather than 
something applicable only to a particular person or situation. The charac¬ 
teristic mark of this kind of Divine Saying is its basic intelligibility and self- 
containment completely aside from the context in which it happens to occur. 
Of the fifty Sayings in Part III that can be reckoned in this category, some 
two-thirds of these, unlike those in the narrative traditions described above, 
are actually introduced or “framed” by no more than the Prophet’s words, 
“God said/says ...” 73 There are also a few instances in which a basically 
independent Divine Saying does need some further explanation as to the 
context in which God is speaking, but this usually takes the form of a simple 
introductory sentence, “God says on the Day of Resurrection ...”, or the 
like. 74 A few others are set within a moral lesson given by the Prophet, as in 
Saying 60, where Muhammad emphasizes the virtues of praising God by 
ascribing to God the apodictic proclamation: “God gives ear to him who 
praises Him”. 75 Finally, there are a few independent Divine Sayings intro¬ 
duced by “God says/said ...”, or the like, which are set within a Companion’s 
frame-story that describes the occasion on which Muhammad related them. 
A good example of this is seen in Saying 18, which is said to have been 
quoted by the Prophet after the early morning prayer at Hudabiyah, where 
the truce with the Meccans was signed. 76 Here, as in all of the various types 
of Hadith that contain relatively independent Divine Sayings, the focus is not 
on the frame-story but on the specific words that are ascribed to God. 
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Other Divine Sayings. There are also a few traditions containing Divine 
Sayings that do not fall clearly into the category either of a divine word that 
is ancillary to the narrative of the hadith or of an independent divine state¬ 
ment that is the focus of the hadith. 77 In these intermediate cases, it is difficult 
to determine where the main emphasis of the tradition lies, since the frame- 
material is necessary to the Divine Saying but does not overshadow it. Such 
traditions could be placed in either category. A good example of this kind of 
tradition is seen in Saying 72, where the Prophet’s description of the shepherd 
who, though alone, calls to Prayer and prays, provides the context for God’s 
words about a faithful worshipper, but where those words themselves are the 
focus of the hadith and would be intelligible to some extent even out of 
context. 

In addition to this more or less “intermediate” group of hadiths containing 
Divine Sayings, there are also a number of instances where part or all of a 
Divine Saying is set in different frame-material in different versions. While 
such Sayings tend to belong to the category of self-contained, independent 
Divine Sayings, some of the narrative-linked Sayings are also involved. Thus 
a divine word may be found both with and without a frame-story, 78 in two or 
more different frame-stories, 79 inserted in a multiple, “sermon” hadith along 
with other independent traditions, 80 or joined with another divine word or 
words to form a longer, composite Divine Saying. 81 Such variations are, 
however, a common facet of the Hadith generally and in no way peculiar to 
the Divine Saying. Various units of traditional material are commonly 
reported in the Hadith in different contexts or joined to different kinds of 
material, since different chains of reporters have transmitted essentially the 
same report in different ways. Such cases in the Divine Sayings treated here 
do, however, point to some of the difficulties and complexities in any scheme 
of classification for so diverse a group of reports. 

If, however, the general outlines of this classification of early Divine 
Sayings are valid, there ensue certain consequences for the role or roles of 
the Divine Saying as a special kind of material in early Islam. Of the two 
categories, the narrative-linked Saying would likely have been unconsciously 
accepted by the early Muslims as part of the Prophet’s special fund of 
knowledge as God’s chosen Apostle. This kind of Saying, as has been seen, 
normally occurs within a legend concerning previous prophets or peoples, a 
myth concerning heavenly happenings, or an eschatological vision of events 
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on the Day of Resurrection - all of which are the kinds of material with 
which the Prophet might be expected to have instructed his people in the 
nature and scope of God’s Heilsgeschichte. On the other hand, the more 
independent, self-contained Saying would more likely have represented a 
kind of “extra-Qur’anic” word that God was thought to have revealed 
directly to His Prophet, especially where an apodictic pronouncement about 
God or His ways with men is involved. While there are many caveats to be 
made about such an interpretation, it is an hypothesis worthy of further 
consideration in future studies. It is at present only very imperfectly under¬ 
stood how materials such as those under discussion were compiled, 
functioned, or were understood in the early Community. In the absence of 
contrary evidence it is reasonable to suppose that some prophetic reports 
outside the Qur’an should have been conceived of as accounts of direct 
divine words, while others would have been understood as didactic, authori¬ 
tative accounts of God’s previous, present, and future dealings and words 
with man, which only a prophet could know. 


D. Themes of the Early Divine Saying 

When one turns finally to the subject matter of the early Divine Saying, the 
striking feature of the corpus as a whole is that the same general concerns run 
throughout the entire group. It cannot be overemphasized that these Sayings 
are almost without exception material that is primarily relevant within the 
sphere of personal devotion, morality, and piety and very little concerned 
with questions of theological or juristic import. Almost all of the Sayings in 
Part III can be said to fall within the general category of what in classical and 
New-Testament scholarship would be called paraenetic , 82 or “sermonic”, 
material: admonition, exhortation, and general didactic, moralistic, and 
pietistic teaching about religious life and spiritual values. Whether it takes 
the form of an eschatological, legendary, mythical, or apodictic pronounce¬ 
ment by God, the early Divine Saying is almost exclusively concerned with 
the practical religious life and its duties, the love of man for God and God for 
man, the need to seek God’s aid and to ask His forgiveness, and the proper 
attitude of the worshipper towards his Lord. These concerns are not unlike 
the largely “sermonic” emphases of the Qur’an, which contains a similar 
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variety of material that constantly echoes the promise and threat of judgment 
at the hands of the living God. 

Themes of narrative-linked Sayings. While both the narrative-linked and 
self-contained Divine Sayings share this general “sermonic” content, they do 
evidence some differences of emphasis that make it useful to treat each 
separately. As indicated in the previous section, the former Sayings occur 
primarily within historical legends, myths, eschatological accounts, or moral 
fables. The legends all deal with God’s words to a previous prophet: with 
Moses’ (and man’s?) desire to put off death (Saying 35), with the origins of 
the peace greeting or taslim formula of blessing (Saying 29), and in two 
instances with rather cryptic stories that apparently have to do with moral 
issues concerning rashness and anger (Saying 25) and man’s greed and/or 
duty of gratitude to God (Saying 79). 83 In each of these legends the moral 
lesson is taught in the good or bad example of an earlier prophet. 

The myths deal in one instance with God’s answer to Satan, in which He 
promises to forgive man’s sins (Saying 21), and otherwise with God’s words 
in Heaven. He calls upon the angels to tell Him what His servants are doing 
(Saying 56); to summon those servants who say “There is no god but God” 
to their reward (Saying 33); to report to Him on the faithfulness of His 
servants in their performance of the Prayer (Saying 37); and to love a person 
because He loves him or her (Saying 68). In Saying 70, God is said to have 
asked Gabriel about Paradise and the Fire when He created them and then 
to have altered them both to make Paradise even more attractive and the 
Fire even more fearful. Finally, in Saying 90 God is described as adorning 
His Paradise every day and promising those who fast in Ramadan relief from 
all their cares. Thus all of these myths stress the religious observance and 
piety that is pleasing in the eyes of God. 84 

Most of the eschatological narratives that contain Divine Sayings deal 
with either the threat of Hell for the evildoers and the heedless (Sayings 7, 30) 
or the promise of Paradise for the faithful and God-fearing (Sayings 8, 24, 
62, 71). Similar themes are evident also in those Divine Sayings whose frame- 
stories are eschatological but subordinated to the Saying itself, so that they 
do not fall in the present category of narrative-linked Sayings. 85 Whether 
narrative-linked or independent, all of the eschatological Sayings clearly aim 
at reminding the Muslim of the final reckoning. 
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To the last subcategory of the narrative-linked Sayings, that of the “moral 
fable”, belong those hadiths that present God’s words about moral behaviour 
in the context of a generalized story. God is depicted as promising to aid the 
just imam, the person who fasts, and the person who has been wronged 
(Saying 20); telling a suicide that He has forbidden him Paradise (Saying 26); 
saying of the man who is faithful in the Prayer, “This is My servant in truth” 
(Saying 27); threatening those who say that others are damned (Saying 28); 
accepting the intercession of a Muslim’s neighbors and forgiving him his sins 
(Saying 57); and telling the Muslim who visits the sick that he has acted well 
(Saying 66). In these as in the other narrative-linked Sayings, the Divine 
Saying proper is set in a story or framework that lends moralistic or didactic 
strength to the divine word quoted. 

Themes of self-contained Sayings. The more independent Divine Sayings are 
similarly “sermonic” in nature, and the vast majority of the fifty Sayings 
included in this category involve specifically exhortation or admonition of 
man by God to, in the phraseology of later Muslim theology, “do good and 
refrain from evil”. Fasting (Sayings 5, 61) and performance of the Prayer 
(Sayings 58, 85, 22) are especially enjoined, as are the praise and “remem¬ 
brance” ( dhikr ) of God (Sayings 12c, 12, 60, 9) and proper conduct towards 
others (Sayings 64, 16, 54, 19, 34, 65). God says that He has forbidden evil to 
Himself and to man (Saying 80) and that the most beloved of His “friends” 
(awliyd > ) are those who possess little, delight in prayer, serve God and obey 
Him unnoticed among men, and are satisfied with little (Saying 4). He 
reminds man that he should be grateful to Him for all that he has on earth 
(Saying 82), and He promises to supply his want so long as man devotes 
himself to His service and is obedient (Sayings 86, 41). 

Throughout these Sayings, the promise of God’s aid on earth and favour 
in Paradise and the threat of His enmity on earth and punishment in the Fire 
are held out as reminders of man’s duty to God. The “promises”, however, 
and not the “threats” take clear precedence in these more independent 
Sayings. God says that the soul of the faithful servant has a place of special 
honor with Him (Saying 1), and that those who suffer in this world will have 
reward in the next (Sayings 55, 32). He promises those who struggle “for 
God’s sake” that He will either grant them booty from the enemy or give 
them Paradise (Saying 46). As for the joys and splendors of Paradise, they 
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are such as “neither eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor have entered into the 
heart of man” (Saying 2). 

The positive thrust of the Divine Saying in general, and that of the “self- 
contained” Saying in particular, is marked. One of the strongest themes of 
the latter is that of God’s all-encompassing mercy and forgiveness. God is the 
All-Merciful (Saying 15); He forgives again and again and again, whatever 
man may do (Saying 3), even if his sins are so many as to fill the entire earth 
(Saying 83; cf. 51). If man does a good deed, it will be counted in Heaven as 
ten; if he only intends a good deed, it will still count as a good deed; if he 
commits an evil act, it will only be counted just as it is; and if he intends but 
does not commit it, it will be forgiven him (Saying 34; cf. 51). God’s eternal 
promise is that His mercy always conquers His wrath (Saying 59), and those 
who dispute His forgiveness are confounded (Saying 50). God is said to 
descend each night to the lowest heaven just to ask who seeks His forgiveness 
or His aid so that He can forgive or aid him (Saying 53), for as long as man 
asks for His forgiveness or His assistance, God is ready to answer his 
supplication (Sayings 83, 75; cf. 51). 

This emphasis upon God’s forgiving mercy and concern for man in these 
Sayings has a natural counterpart in the theme of divine-human love. In 
several Sayings there is a pronounced stress upon the bond of love ( mahabbah) 
between man and God and the nearness ( qurb ) of God to man. Among these 
is the famous hadith an-nawafil, or “Saying on supererogatory works” 
(Saying 49), which has occupied a prominent place in Sufi piety through the 
ages. In the central segment of this long Saying, God says that when His 
servant draws closer to Him through the performance of supererogatory 
acts, He loves him, so that He becomes the very ears, eyes, hands and feet of 
His wall, or “friend”. God is thus “in” His servant and His servant “in” Him. 
This notion of being “in God” is found in even more explicit terms in another 
Divine Saying: “My love belongs by right to those who love one another in 
Me, sit together in Me, visit one another in Me, and give generously to one 
another in Me”. 86 

The love between man and God is reciprocal: God’s love necessarily 
precedes and conditions man’s love for Him, but man must love God and 
draw near to Him to experience the divine love. Thus God says that if His 
servant desires encounter with Him, He also desires encounter with him; but 
if he shuns the encounter, God shuns it also (Saying 31). The servant’s 
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human love and effort to approach God are, however, always exceeded by 
the greater divine love and divine nearness. In another famous Saying, God 
proclaims that whoever draws closer by any amount to Him, He will draw 
twice as close to him (Sayings 12a, 51). God always more than meets his 
beloved servant halfway. Whatever the latter may expect of Him, God has 
already met that expectation (Saying 12b), for He always precedes and exceeds 
His servant in everything. Thus, if the servant draws nearer to Him by 
constantly “remembering” Him - even if only his lips move soundlessly with 
His name (Saying 12c) - God will “remember” the servant in Heaven just as 
the latter has remembered Him on earth (Saying 12). The recurring emphasis 
in all of these Sayings is upon God’s readiness to show His love for man if 
man strives to show his love for God. 

The counterpart of man’s love for and nearness to God is his awe and 
reverence before Him and his consciousness of his own creatureliness and 
limitedness in the face of God’s omnipotent and “wholly other” character - 
in sum, what Schleiermacher called “the sense of utter dependence”. 87 
Perhaps the most striking Divine Sayings, all but two of which may be 
classified as self-contained, independent Sayings, are those that stress God’s 
omnipotence and majesty and, by implication, man’s contingency and 
dependence upon God. These Sayings are in one sense “self-descriptions” or 
“self-revelations” in which God declares who He is and what His prerogatives 
are; yet these pronouncements are perhaps better described as “self¬ 
magnifications” or “self-glorifications”, for they do not constitute self¬ 
revelations of a previously unknown God, as are found, for example, in 
Hellenistic mystery religion. There are both “I am ...” statements and 
declarations of God’s activity or position vis-a-vis those of man, but they 
serve primarily as reminders to man of the praise and worship that are God’s 
due. They do not establish God’s identity, but rather drive home the over¬ 
whelming contrast between the Absolute and the contingent, the Infinite and 
the finite, the Creator and the created. As such, they complement and com¬ 
plete the other “sermonic” concerns of these Sayings. 

The “I am ...” statements all involve epithets, words, or phrases that apply 
to God. Thus God proclaims, “I am the King”, in several places (Sayings 13, 
13a, 13b, 13c, 53a). 88 In one of these instances, He adds a whole series of 
epithets, “the All-Powerful”, “the Self-magnifying”, “the Mighty” and “the 
Beneficent” (Saying 13a); in another He adds “the Requiter” (Saying 13c), 
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and in a third instance, He challenges man to compare His Kingship with the 
kingships of the earth (Saying 13). In one of the few Sayings that may reflect 
early theological issues, God declares that man should not curse fateful Time 
for its action, for He is Time (Saying 89). He warns man against the sin of 
“associating” other beings with Him {shirk) by stating: “I am the Associate 
most free to dispense with [all] association” (Saying 10). He reminds man, 
“I am to be feared ...” (Saying 11), “I am God” (Saying 15:v). Yet even in 
the midst of these declarations of omnipotence and majesty, there is also the 
comforting word: “I am the Merciful ...” (Saying 15). 

Similar in content to the “I am ...” statements are Sayings such as the 
first-person paraphrase of the Shahadah, “There is no God but I, and I am 
greatest ...” (Saying 43), and the ringing declaration, “Majesty is My cloak 
and grandeur My girdle ...” (Saying 39). In a Saying relevant to the early 
theological issue of predestination, God reminds man of His control over all 
creation: “A vow brings the son of Adam nothing that I have not [pre-] 
ordained for him” (Saying 45). Most other Sayings that declare God’s 
omnipotence and majesty take the form of challenges or warnings to man. 
Thus God asks, “Who is more wicked than he who tries to create as I have 
created?” and challenges man to create even a tiny grain or seed (Saying 48). 
He admonishes His servant for accusing Him of being a liar about the 
resurrection of the dead and for blaspheming by saying that He has taken a 
son (Saying 36). Then, in one of the longer and more beautiful Divine Sayings, 
God catalogs all the ways in which man is dependent upon Him and reminds 
man that however much piety he might show or evil he might do, neither 
would improve or impair God’s dominion in the least; and if all the creatures 
of Heaven and earth were to ask and receive whatever they desired, God’s 
realm would be diminished not at all (Saying 80). 

Other concerns. In addition to the narrative-linked and self-contained 
Sayings, there are other Divine Sayings in Part III that similarly evidence 
“sermonic” concerns, but which elude classification according to the previous 
categories. In one instance (Saying 40), a composite, or “sermon” hadith 
gives several Divine Sayings on different topics, all of which are used by the 
Prophet to bolster the faith of the Muslims in his mission and in God’s 
overarching concern for His worshippers. Two other Sayings are apparently 
warnings ascribed to God Himself about dissident Muslim factions or non- 
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Muslim adversaries of Islam who will arise in later ages (Sayings 18, 69). 
While it could be argued that these latter two are ex post facto, polemical 
forgeries, Saying 69 is at least a relatively early one, for it is found (albeit as 
a Prophetic Tradition and not a Divine Saying) in the Sahifah of Hammam 
b. Munabbih. 

A number of Divine Sayings are either explanations or paraphrases of 
Qur’anic verses, which amount to exegesis of the Qur’an from God Him¬ 
self. 89 In another case, a Divine Saying is described specifically as a quotation 
from the Torah (Saying 78). Both this and Saying 87, which is directed to 
Jesus, might be described as pre-Islamic divine words that were apparently 
accepted in early Islam as actual quotations from earlier revelations. In each 
case the Saying contains reassurance for the Muslims about their (and their 
Prophet’s) special place in the divine plan for mankind. 

In conclusion, it should be reiterated that in all of the different kinds of 
Divine Saying collected in Part III, the overriding concern is the life of faith. 
If a few can be construed as in some sense “legal” (e.g., Sayings .22, 85, 
concerning the number of daily Prayers and “bows” in the morning Prayer, 
respectively) or “dogmatic” (e.g., the aforementioned Sayings 45, 18, 74) in 
nature, there is still no evidence that these were specifically conjured up for 
doctrinaire purposes, even if they were later so used. This is true both of the 
narrative-linked Sayings in their legendary or fabulous settings and of the 
more independent, self-contained Sayings in which God exhorts and. 
admonishes man, reminding him of his proper relationship to his Lord. 
Throughout these Sayings there is an informality and personal character to 
these Sayings that set them apart from the language of the Qur’an and ally 
them with the reports of the Prophet’s own words. They are addressed to the 
individual, and they call upon him or her for commitment and devotion to 
the stern and just, yet infinitely loving and forgiving God of Muslim piety. 
Even a rapid reading of these texts demonstrates that the Divine Sayings 
belong not to the scholars and theoreticians but to the popular devotion of 
the Muslim community. 

Notes to Chapter 4: “The Divine Saying in Early Islam” 

1. See Introduction, n. 2. 

2. These three terms were apparently used almost synonymously for such early 
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“books”. See Azmi, Studies, pp. 28-30; GAS, p. 84; Abbott, Papyri, IT, 57-64. 

3. Concerning the “family” isnad (i.e., one attached to a report or collection of 
reports and passed on from father to son), see Abbott, Papyri, II, 36-39. 

4. In the recension of ‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Umar (d. 145/762-3). Nafi‘ was the client 
of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar (d. 74/692-3), from whom the traditions in his collec¬ 
tion are related. On Nafi‘, see GAS, p. 82, and Azmi, Studies, in the Index, s. v. 
The latter work also contains the edited text of the Ahadith (pp. 109-132 of the 
texts in Part II of the book). 

5. See below, Section C. 

6. GAS, pp. 81, 86; Hamidullah, Earliest Extant Work, pp. 40-62. The latter 
book also includes the edited text of the Sahiifat Hammam and was first 
published in 1953 in RAAD (see Bibliography, s. v. “Hammam”). Hammam’s 
date of death is disputed in the sources, as the two works cited above indicate. 
The alternate date most often cited is 131/747-8. 

7. Nos. 8, 13, 16, 17, 30, 39, 40, 46, 51, 53, 55, 58, 59, 65, 80, 105, 106, 117. These 
correspond to the following Divine Sayings in Part III: 37, 59, 61, 25, 2, 45, 
16, 79, 17, 34, 63, 29, 35, 12b, 12a, 34a, 36, 89a, respectively. 

8. GAS, p. 97 (where Suhayl is identified as “Sahl”); Azmi, Studies, pp. 269-275. 
The latter work also contains the edited text of the Nuskhah (Part II, pp. 13- 
24). 

9. GAS, p. 97. 

10. GAS, pp. 97, 790; Azmi, Studies, p. 65 (see also Index, s. v. “AbG §alih”). 

11. Nos. 8,16,22, 34, which correspond to the following Divine Sayings in Part III: 
61c, 68, 53a, 56, respectively. 

12. GAS, pp. 92-93; Azmi, Studies, pp. 264-265, 270 (where his date of birth is 
given as 168 A.H.); Tahdhib, I, 129-131. The manuscript copy (Zahiriyah, 
Majallah 107/10, ff. 236-255) was generously made available to me in photostat 
by M. Tahir Mallick at the Orientalisches Seminar in Tubingen in 1972, when 
he was preparing an edition and study of the juz y . The work is entitled in the 
MS: al-Juz y al-awwal wa-th-thdni min mashyakhat Ibrahim b. Tahman. 

13. Nos. 80, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 109, 116, 127, which correspond to the fol¬ 
lowing Sayings in Part III below: 19, 83, 10, 34c, 89b, 61a, 17, 61b, 12, respec¬ 
tively. 

14. GAS, 102-103; Azmi, Studies, pp. 277-278. The latter work also contains the 
edited text of the Nuskhah (Part II, pp. 137-162). 

15. Azmi, Studies, pp. 277-278. Concerning Zuhri, see ibid., 278-292; GAS, pp. 
280-283; Abbott, Papyri, II, Index, s. v. 

16. Tahdhib, IV, 351-352; Azmi, p. 278. 

17. Nos. 49 and 59, which correspond to Sayings 53 and 15, respectively, in Part III. 
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18. Hamidullah, Earliest Extant Work, pp. 41, 46-55; Azmi, Studies, Part I, pp. 
270-278; Part II, pp. 25-103, 134-136, 161-162. 

19. Ten, if the Musnad of AbQ DawQd at-Tayalisi (d. 203/818 or 204/819) is in¬ 
cluded. This work has been omitted from systematic consideration here be¬ 
cause it is not accessible through Wensinck’s Concordance. 

20. GAS, pp. 457-464; cf. Goldziher, M. Studien, II, 213-226. 

21. GAS, pp. 502-509. 

22. GAS, pp. 115-134; cf. Goldziher, M. Studien, II, 234-245. 

23. GAS, pp. 136-143; cf. Goldziher, M. Studien, II, 245-248. 

24. GAS, pp. 154-159. 

25. GAS, pp. 149-152. 

26. GAS, pp. 167-169. 

27. GAS, pp. 147-148. 

28. GAS, pp. 114-115. 

29. Anyone using these two very different works cannot, however, but note the 
agreement of “texts” and isnads in many cases with the same hadiths in 
Bukhari and Muslim. Much of the Musnad's variation from other collections 
comes in its multiple reports (with different isnads ) of the same tradition in 
different versions, although it does present a number of hadiths not found 
elsewhere. 

30. GAS, p. 459. 

31. M. Studien, II, 213. 

32. All too little is known about the actual social and religious provenance of 
these and other materials in the Hadith and elsewhere. One does see, however, 
very different interests at work in the compilation of these two works. It is 
conceivable that serious study of isnads might be able to establish or at least 
suggest the kind of men who preserved particular genres of material and 
perhaps even uncover regional variations in the kind of material preserved. 

33. Goldziher, M. Studien, II, 258-265. 

34. See the Introduction to Part III, below, concerning the method of selection 
employed with these Sayings. 

35. Albeit with some exceptions in which a Companion is quoted. See, for example, 
Sayings 33 and 78 in Part III. Cf. Sayings 13b, commentary; 75; 88. 

36. Cf. the resume of Ibn Uajar al-Haythami’s discussion above. Chapter 3, B, 
pp.59-60.Notealsoa$-Salih’semphasisupon Muhammad’s [sic!] useofaspecial 
Ubarah to set them apart from the rest of his words (above, ibid.). 

37. Qala rasul Allah fima yarwi l an rabbihi, which Ibn Hajar identifies as the ancient 
traditional form of introduction for an hadith qudsi Cibarat as-salaf). See above, 
p. 60. 
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38. Qala Allah fima rawahu l anhu rasul Allah, according to Ibn Hajar the later 
usage of the two (above, p. 60). 

39. E.g., Saying 89b. 

40. Saying 59. 

41. Saying 78. 

42. Al-Luma l , p. 390. Note also Goldziher’s observation that the mystics often 
cite words from previous “Books”, “deren Namen nach ihrer Ansicht Termini 
fur tief mystische Vorstellungen sind” (“Ueber muhammedanische Polemik 
gegen Ahl al-kitab”, p. 352). Cf. above, Chapter 3, C. 

43. E.g., Sayings 12a: vii; 18:vi; 45; 61; 65: iii; 84. 

44. Saying 7 :ii. 

45. E.g., Saying 7:vii; 10:v; 67:iii, iv; 77. 

46. E.g., Sayings 63; 67: ii, v; 77:iv, v. 

47. Ifabah, I, 744. The hadith is not found in the standard collections. Goldziher 
cites it as a tradition influenced by Matt. 9:2-7 (M. Studien, II, 386). 

48. E.g., Kalabadhi, Ta l arruf 141, 151, 160 / Arberry, Doctrine, 142, 154, 165. 
Cf. Ibn Isljaq, 1018 / Guillaume, Life, 688, for the original of the second of 
the three examples cited from Kalabadhi. 

49. E.g., Sayings 12a:vii; 18; 36:ii; 65:iii; 84. Note, however, that some Divine 
Sayings use the third person even of God Himself, in much the same way 
that the Qur’an, although the direct word of God, speaks of God in the third 
person. Cf. Saying 19b. 

50. Cf. Sayings 12, 36, 65. Note also Saying 25, where Allah must be supplied in 
the quoted version, but is present in the text of all the variants cited. 

51. Pp. 4-5. 

52. See the commentary to Saying 4 for a full discussion of the problem. 

53. Cf. Sayings 22, 24, 34b, 55, 89, 89a. 

54. The numbers given for isnads refer throughout to the list of isnads in Appen¬ 
dix B. 

55. E.g., Sayings 12a, 15, 28, 45. 

56. Note that the isnads in the present study have been catalogued only to the 
third transmitter or “rank” of the isnads : see the introductory note to Appen¬ 
dix B. 

57. E.g., Sayings 15a and 15b. 

58. It would in principle be possible for two different versions of the hadith to 
have been handed down by the same three initial transmitters, but this seems 
unlikely. 

59. E.g., Sayings 2a, 8, 12a, 60. The obverse also obtains: cf. Sayings 28 and 44, 
each of which occurs only once as a Divine Saying but several times as a 
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Prophetic Tradition in the classical collections. 

60. “Zwischen Hadit und Theologie”, p. 21, with specific reference to the hadith 
concerning dahr, which is treated as Saying 89 in Part III of the present study. 
He argues that this hadith, which ifr germane to the theological discussion of 
qadr in early Islam, was given the form of a Divine Saying to make it a stronger 
proof-text for the anti-Qadari position of the “determinists”. Concerning this 
tradition, see below, p. 91. 

61. E.g., al-Madani, no. 82: “God said: ‘My faithful servant is dearer to Me than 
some of My angels’.” lbn Majah reports the same tradition, but as the Prophet’s 
words: “The Apostle of God said: ‘The man of faith is more esteemed by God 
than some of the angels’” (36:6:3). 

62. A similar case is presented by Saying 31, which was considered above, p. 88. 
As noted there, however, the two different versions have correspondingly dif¬ 
ferent isnads, unlike Saying 28. A further difference is that the Divine-Saying 
version represents an alteration of the entire text from £ third-person to a 
first-person statement and not simply the addition of a phrase attributed to 
God. 

63. Van Ess (n. 60, above) uses the term hinaufsteigern to describe the effect of the 
change that he postulates from a Prophetic Tradition to a Divine Saying. 
Such an interpretation of the reason for the existence of the same tradition 
both as divine and as prophetic statements is a logical one that one would 
expect to have obtained; however, as the evidence assembled here shows, the 
situation appears to have been more complex - or at least less straightforward - 
than this interpretation allows. 

64. Cf. Saying 3a:ii. 

65. E.g., Sayings 19a, 48: iii, 52. Eckart Stetter, in his Ph.D. dissertation (Tubingen, 
1965), deals with the frame-story, or Rahmengeschichte, as a general structural 
phenomenon of the Hadith. He uses it, however, primarily to designate the 
descriptive accounts by Companions that describe the circumstances in which 
particular reports of the Prophet were heard, and he does not treat the special 
case of the Divine Saying and its frame-material, to which the concept is 
applied here. 

66. In the positive sense of these terms: see the discussion of myth and legend 
above, Introduction, n. 4. 

67. Sayings 7, 25, 29, 35, 79. 

68. Sayings 17 (to Paradise and the Fire rather than the angels), 33, 35, 37, 56, 68, 
70, 90 (likewise to Paradise). 

69. Saying 21. 

70. Sayings 20, 26, 27, 28, 38, 57, 66. 
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71. Sayings 7, 8, 14, 17, 24, 26, 30, 47, 62, 71, 76, 77, 81. 

72. According to the present scheme, this category contains thirty Sayings, as listed 
in nn. 67-71 above (note that some occur in more than one category). 

73. Sayings 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 22, 31, 32, 34, 36, 39, 41, 44, 45, 48, 
49, 51, 55, 61, 65, 69, 80, 83, 84, 85, 86, 89; i.e., thirty-three out of the fifty 
that are classified here as self-contained or independent Sayings. The remaining 
seventeen in this category are listed below in the text and in nn. 74-76. 

74. Cf. Sayings 13, 19, 50, 53 (53a), 54, 59, 82, 87. Cf. also 34a. 

75. Other examples are Sayings 3, 40, 43, 46, 58. 

76. Other examples are Sayings 64 and 78. 

77. According to the present scheme, ten of the ninety Sayings in Part III fall into 
this category: nos. 23, 42, 52, 63, 67, 72, 73, 74, 75, and 88. This compares 
with thirty in the category of narrative-linked Sayings and fifty in that of self- 
contained Sayings, as indicated above. 

78. Cf. Sayings 2, 3a, 10, 13-13a-13b, 15-15a, 18, 19a, 34b, 48, 76. 

79. Sayings 3, 8, 13a-13b, 19a-19b. 

80. E.g., Sayings 40 and 64 (cf. 16). 

81. Sayings 12 (cf. 12a, 12b, 12c), 16: vi (cf. 45:x), 49 (see commentary). 

82. The Greek noun is napaivean;, “advice, counsel, exhortation, admonishment”; 
the verb, napaiveco, “recommend, advise, urge, exhort, admonish”. 

83. There is also a Divine Saying, no. 87, directed specifically to Jesus, which, 
because of its centrality in the hadtth in which it occurs, has been reckoned 
among the self-contained Sayings treated below. 

84. Other mythic frame-stories are found also attached to independent, self- 
contained Sayings: e.g., Sayings 38, 56, 59, 88. 

85. E.g., Sayings 2a:viii, 9, 13, 14, 17, 19, 42, 54, 63, 67, 82. 

86. Saying 19a; cf. 19, 19b. Concerning the phrase “in God”, see commentary 
to 19a. 

87. “Das schlechthinnige Abhangigkeitsgefuhl”: Der christliche Glaube, 7th ed. 
(Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1960), p. 28. 

88. Note also the “I am ...” statement in the narrative-linked Saying 85: “I am 
your Lord”. 

89. Sayings 7, 11, 15a, 36, 38, 48 (see n. 1), 50, 58, 67: i, 75, 77, 88. There do not 
appear to be any obvious instances of abrogated or omitted Qur’an verses 
among the early Divine Sayings, but the possibility cannot be ruled out that 
some of the Sayings that appear to be paraphrases of Qur’an verses represent 
variant qur'ans that were passed over in favor of those that were included in 
the final Qur’an text. See above. Chapter 2, A. 
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Conclusion: 

The Divine Saying as Divine Word and Prophetic Word 


The present study has attempted to assess the early Muslim understanding of 
Revelation and Prophet in the light of a reinterpretation of the early 
Community’s perception of the “source-materials” that it held to be its 
spiritual inheritances from the time of Muhammad. This interpretation 
suggests that dividing lines between Qur’an and Hadith, scriptural revelation 
and prophetic inspiration, divine word and prophetic word, were not so 
absolute in the first century of Islam as would be indicated by later divisions 
of Islamic literature and scholarly disciplines and especially by Western 
scholarly work on the various categories of Islamic sources. Instead, a much 
more unitive notion of the prophetic mission and authority on the one hand 
and of the divine activity and revelation on the other hand is hypothesized. 
Such a “unitive” perception of their origins would mean that the early 
Muslims were less concerned with theological categories of religious guidance 
flowing from the prophetic-revelatory event than with seeking all possible 
guidance as to what Islam, “submission” to God, involves in a post- 
prophetic, post-revelation world. 

In such a view, the Qur’an and all the other variegated sources, most of 
which eventually took on the form of Hadith, would have been perceived as 
part of the same continuum of source-materials. The common relevance of 
these materials to communal and individual life would have united them 
more than their differences divided them. The most striking evidence of the 
lack of rigid lines separating even divine word and prophetic word is the 
existence of explicit words of God outside of the Qur’an. The point here is 
not that there were from the outset no materials that were specifically set 
apart as qur'ans from God, but rather that divine authority and even divine 
revelation were not thought to be exhausted with the “recitations” received 
by Muhammad. The Divine Saying is the most tangible evidence of this that 
has been preserved in Muslim Tradition, and it is in this context that the 
present study has approached this kind of Saying. While perhaps more 
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questions have been raised than answered, it is possible to make some 
general assessments based upon the evidence presented. 

There are first three preliminary observations that arise from the 
consideration of the Divine Saying as a general phenomenon in Islam: (1) the 
modern scholarly assessment of the Divine Saying has mistakenly placed it 
in the category of relatively late, even adventitious developments in Islamic, 
and specifically Sufi, piety; (2) the Muslim treatment of it as a sub-genre of 
the formal Hadith is apparently itself a late, post-fifth-century development 
that belies an earlier position for the Divine Saying as a special kind of 
report that was seen primarily in its relation to or differentiation from the 
Qur’an, not the Hadith; and (3) the Saying itself is not a homogeneous type 
of material: it takes various forms and appears in a variety of materials, 
most commonly in the Hadith, although it is itself an hadith only in the 
most general sense of the word. 

When the Divine Sayings in the Hadith literature are examined, two 
further observations can be made: (1) the Divine Saying is as ancient and 
venerable as any other of the varied materials that were reported as Hadith; 
(2) the only viable criterion for distinguishing a Divine Saying from other 
materials is the attribution of it, usually by Muhammad himself, to God. 
Thus the Divine Saying can be seen as an early element of traditional 
material in Islam that is reported on the Prophet’s authority as a word of 
God. It is therefore both divine word and prophetic word. While the same 
can be said of the qur'ans in the sense that they were “recited” by Muhammad, 
this dual aspect of the Divine Saying is much more pronounced because it 
customarily occurs within the framework of a statement of the Prophet. 

As it appears in the Hadith, the Divine Saying takes in general one of two 
forms: either it is a divine word that is part and parcel of a legend or myth 
told by the Prophet for the instruction of the Muslims, or it is a relatively 
self-contained divine pronouncement that appears to be a unit unto itself, 
usually a divine pronouncement directed to man in general. The content of 
both kinds of Saying and the frame-material in which they occur tend to be 
almost exclusively “sermonic” in nature. The Divine Saying is primarily 
relevant to the spiritual life and religious observances of the individual: it 
involves most often the promise of reward for piety and the threat of 
punishment for sinfulness, and it recalls again and again various aspects 
of the proper relationship of man to God. 
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Contrary to what might be expected, there is little or no evidence that this 
kind of Saying was thought to carry a special authority (as a divine word 
analogous to a qur'an) that was denied to words quoted from Muhammad 
alone. It does not appear either to have been used to lend greater weight to 
statements otherwise cited as Prophetic Traditions, nor to have posed a 
“threat” to the authority of the Qur’an that might have led ‘Umar and 
others to discourage the reporting of hadiths in general. Scarcely any of the 
Divine Sayings have direct relevance for juridical or doctrinal questions such 
as prompted many of the tendentious Hadith “fabrications” (mawdu'at) of 
the second/eighth century especially, and this argues against any formal or 
recognized status for this type of Saying as a separate source of authoritative 
guidance. 

On the basis of these observations concerning the early Divine Saying, 
three general conclusions suggest themselves. First, the Divine Saying 
appears to be an early, even “primitive” element in Islamic Tradition which 
belongs to the sphere of personal and popular piety. Whatever its “origins” 
or “authenticity” in every instance as a word from Muhammad, the Divine 
Saying was evidently an accepted unit of traditional material. It was quoted 
either as a part of the religious legend and myth that Muhammad and the 
early Community drew upon so vividly and to such effect that as a result the 
Muslim world-view has been immeasurably enriched and expanded ever 
since; or it was cited as an independent and direct divine revelation that 
admonishes or exhorts the Muslim, reminding him of his duty as a servant 
of God. This kind of Saying does not seem to have been used by jurists and 
theologians to support their arguments, but to have served the individual as 
a source of inspiration in the personal life of faith. It echoes the Qur’anic 
motifs of a heightened eschatological awareness, a sense of continuity in the 
divine Heilsgeschichte leading up to the last and greatest prophetic-revelatory 
event, and the highly-charged ambivalence of the relationship between 
creature and Creator that encompasses awe and terror of God and loving 
communion with Him, fear of judgment and retribution and hope of forgive¬ 
ness and mercy. 

From these latter points about the content of the Divine Saying, the 
second conclusion emerges: the Divine Saying is one specific genre of early 
material that reflects those spiritual concerns that were at a later date 
subsumed under the rubric of ta$awwuf. Not only is the Divine Saying not a 
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late blossom of some “movement” called “Sufism”; it is a strong argument 
for the deep roots of Sufi piety in early Muslim spirituality and the prophetic- 
revelatory event itself. The Sufis’ “free” approach to the “materials” of 
religiousness is but an extension of the “primitive”, “naive”, and fresh 
awareness of the absolute dependence of man upon God and the inner 
relatedness of all things, including man and God. This awareness has been 
called mythopoeic; certainly it represents an existential stance in which 
truth does not reside in dogmatic propositions but in the proper relationship 
of man to God - a relationship that can only be expressed in non-rational, 
non-discursive symbols, in the language of legend and myth, through 
prophesying and “revealing”. 

Prophesying and “revealing” are the keys to the third and final conclusion 
from the present study: that divine word and prophetic word are in the last 
analysis congruent. The Prophet’s authority cannot be effectively isolated 
from the divine authority that determines prophethood. The apparent un¬ 
concern with transmitting the same basic report both as a word of Muhammad 
and as a Divine Saying does not argue against the importance of Divine 
Sayings so much as it argues for the sacred character of prophetic sayings. 
Even where a “Book” is revealed verbatim to a prophet, the prophet’s own 
words are also a “revealing” by virtue of his divine office as God’s appointed. 

In the Divine Saying one sees perhaps most clearly that aspect of 
Muhammad’s mission that is most often ignored: his genuinely prophetic 
function as the ordinary man who is transformed by his “calling” to “rise 
and warn” - not only through his “Book”, but in all his words and acts. In 
the Divine Sayings Muhammad becomes the “mouthpiece” of God. Outside 
the scriptural Revelation, God’s revealing goes on, and most vividly so in the 
action and speech of His messenger. In terms of religious authority, especial ly 
within the realm of personal faith and personal piety, the Qur’an and the 
varied materials in the Hadith form not two separate homogeneous bodies 
of material, but one continuum of religious truth that encompasses a 
heterogeneous array of materials. The question is not whether Divine 
Sayings were confused with qur'ans - they do not appear to have been - but 
whether Divine Sayings (and Prophetic Traditions) are not to be seen as 
early kinds of traditional material that mediated to the heirs of the Prophet 
the immediacy and power of “the Revealing”, of what has been termed here 
the prophetic-revelatory event. The present study suggests that they are. 
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The Early Divine Saying: 
Texts, Translations, and Sources 
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The following collection of Divine Sayings affords an overview of the form 
and content as well as the approximate extent of this genre of Hadith as it 
exists in the standard Muslim collections and the available earlier compila¬ 
tions, or sahifahs (see above, Chapter 4, A). The collection does not presume 
to be exhaustive, but it can be safely assumed that it does comprise the bulk 
of the independent or “self-contained” Divine Sayings and a representative 
selection of the “narrative-linked” Divine Sayings in the sources consulted 
(on the distinction between these types of Saying, see above, Chapter 4, C). 

The compilation of the present group of Sayings was accomplished in 
various ways, primarily by tracing Sayings cited in later Muslim works (e.g., 
special collections of Divine Sayings such as Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mishkat al-anwar 
and Sufi texts such as al-Qushayri’s Risalah) back to the classical Hadith 
works. Wensinck’s Concordance was the indispensable key to this process, 
although additional Sayings were found through selective reading in the 
major Hadith compendia and through a search of the early sahifahs. 

The present collection comprises ninety distinct Sayings, or “families” of 
Sayings, arranged in English alphabetical order according to the specific 
words of God that are quoted. Details of the alphabetical arrangement are 
available in Appendix C, “Index of Sayings in Part III”. Most of the Sayings 
occur more than once in the sources, usually in several slightly varying 
forms. In such cases, one version has been selected as the base text, and the 
remaining versions are cited as parallels or variants. Wherever possible, the 
base text has been drawn from an early ?ahifah, or from Muslim or Bukhari; 
in each case, however, the integrity of the text and the relative frequency of 
occurrence of a particular version have also been taken into consideration. 
In some instances several Sayings are clearly related but differ substantially 
in form and/or content. Such distinct but related texts have been treated as 
separate base texts belonging to a single “family” of Sayings, which shares a 
common number; the different base texts in such a family are distinguished 
by the addition of “a”, “b”, “c”, etc. to the second and subsequent base 
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texts cited (e.g., Sayings 12, 12a, 12b, 12c, etc.). Therefore, while the number 
of Sayings or “families” of Sayings is ninety, the actual number of separate 
texts given in full is 114. 

The decision as to whether to cite two similar texts as (1) entirely separate 
Sayings, (2) related members of the same “family”, or (3) simple variants of 
the same base text, has been based on a number of criteria. It has been 
dictated by the peculiarities of each case and the cumulative experience 
gained by working with the Divine Sayings over a long period of time, 
rather than by any hard and fast rules. As has been demonstrated in Chapter 4 
above, the early Divine Saying is not a homogeneous body of Tradition. The 
variety of types and forms that it exhibits makes any single rule of discrimi¬ 
nation among individual Sayings arbitrary at best. It will be seen from the 
Sayings below, for example, that many of what I have called “narrative- 
linked” Sayings (see Chapter 4, C) are marginal Divine Sayings in the strict 
sense. I have purposely included even some questionable examples (where 
the words of God that are quoted are very incidental parts of a sustained 
narrative), because later Muslim scholarship has considered these also to be 
Divine Sayings, and because, in a first attempt to deal with such a neglected 
genre of material, it is important not to prejudge the full range of that genre 
prematurely, thereby eliminating possibly relevant sources. 

The information given for each of the 114 texts that follow has been 
divided under six rubrics (not including regular footnotes): 

1. The number (or number and letter) of the Saying, followed by a trans¬ 
literation of the first or major line of the Saying, which determines the 
place of the Saying in the alphabetical arrangement of the texts (see 
Appendix C); 

2. The Arabic base text of the Saying and part or all of the hadith (excluding 
the isnad) that frames the actual words of God; 

3. An English translation of the base text; 

4. A list of references to the standard and early sources for the various 
occurrences of the Saying. Each of these is denoted by a lower-case 
Roman numeral, the number “i” referring in every case to the source of 
the base text. Each reference is followed by an isnad number (which refers 
to the mac/list in Appendix B) and the name of the first transmitter in the 
isnad. After the isnad information, any significant variations from the 
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base text “i” or other textual peculiarities are noted. Duplicate versions 
of the base text have no notation after the isnad data; 

5. A list of “Further References” to other, usually later, occurrences of the 
Saying (or parts of it) in Muslim sources; 

6. Brief commentary on the text as a whole or explanation of any special 
problems associated with all or part of it. 
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Notes to: “Texts, Translations, and Sources” 


1. Or: “has a place of complete goodness with Me”. 

2. Minbar. Cf. below, commentary to Saying 19b. 

3. I.e., those who fought with the Prophet in the battle against the Meccan cara¬ 
van and reinforcements at Badr during Ramadan, 2/624. Although unim¬ 
portant in purely military terms, the battle, in which a smaller Muslim con¬ 
tingent routed a large Meccan force, was taken as a sign of God’s support 
of the Muslim cause and marked the first step in the campaign that eventually 
brought Mecca under Muslim sway. Cf. the references to the divine help 
given the Muslims at Badr in SQrah 8. 

4. The final words of this Saying are almost identical to those of Saying 3, and 
for that reason the two have been placed in the same “family”. They belong, 
however, clearly to two different cycles of material, as both the isnads and 
the frame-stories indicate. 

5. Nush denotes here sincerity of faith in God, uprightness in thought, word, 
and deed according to the requirements of God. 

6. This refers to Malik b. Anas, the fourth transmitter in the isnad of this text 
and the author of the Muwatta \ Wensinck’s Concordance does not, however, 
give any reference to an occurrence of this hadith in the Muwatta * (cf. Con¬ 
cordance, I, 544a, s.v. “ftayat”). 

7. Cf. S. 39:7: in takfiru fa-inna Allah ghani ( ankum, “If you are ungrateful [i.e., 
reject God], God has no need of you”. Concerning kufr as ingratitude, see 
S. 31:11 (further references to other relevant Qur’an passages in Paret, 
Mohammed, p. 74). Shirk is of course the worst kind of ingratitude, for it 
is the explicit refusal to recognize that God “has no need of” associates or 
anything else. 

8. S. 74:56. The translation of the word ahl in this passage and in the Divine 
Saying is problematic, especially if the word is to be rendered in any uniform 
manner. Arberry translates the verse, “He is worthy to be feared, worthy to 
forgive” {Koran, II, 312); Pickthall has “He is the fount of fear; He is the 
fount of mercy” {Glorious Koran, p. 421); and Paret renders it “Ihm steht es 
zu, dass man ihn fiirchtet. Und ihm steht es zu, (den Menschen ihre Siinden) 
zu vergeben” {Koran, p. 490). The last translation is the best, but there is 
no satisfactory similar construction in English. One possibility would be to 
use “He is ready to forgive”, but this is not possible when the ahl is used 
with “to be feared”. In the present translation, the use of “His it is ...” has 
been adopted as a consistent translation for huwa ahl an ... and its variations, 
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even though it is somewhat archaic and even awkward (especially in the final 
clause of the Saying). 

9. I.e., “I am as good, as great, as merciful, etc., as man is capable of imagining 
Me to be.” God so transcends man’s ability to comprehend Him that man 
is incapable of a conception of God or His activity that exceeds or over¬ 
estimates Him. Cf. also version ii. 

10. Literally, “... better than those [in his ‘public’].” I.e., I remember him before 
the company of Heaven if he remembers (“mentions”) Me in the company 
of men. 

11. Cf. Saying 12a. Note that this latter portion and part of the earlier segment 
of the present Saying are also found by themselves as separate Divine Sayings 
(e.g.. Sayings 12a, 12b). 

12. On the translation of this Saying, see Saying 12, n. 9, above. 

13. Concerning dhikr, see commentary to Saying 12 above. 

14. This is apparently a reference to S. 39:67, which is quoted in full in Saying 
13a. All but two of the Sayings containing and al-malik seem to be closely 
associated with this Qur’an verse (cf. Sayings 13a, 13b); the two exceptions 
are Sayings 13c and 53a. 

15. Minbar. Cf. below, commentary to Saying 19b. 

16. S. 39:67. See also Saying 13 and n. 14 above. 

17. Many of these same epithets of God are found also in S. 59:22-24: viz. 
al-malik [al-quddus ], al- l aziz, al-jabbar, and al-mutakabbir. 

18. The term habr is used generally to designate a learned religious scholar or 
authority, usually a Jewish scholar, but also a Christian one. Even individual 
Muslims appear to have been called ahbar on occasion; e.g., Zayd b. Thabit 
(Ibn Sa'd, II, ii, 117, 119). Ibn ‘Abbas was called the habr of the Ummah or 
even of the Arabs (see Goldziher, Richtungen, pp. 65, 73). In the present 
l^adith, four of the variant versions listed specify that the man here was a 
Jew: versions iii and vi have yahudi, “a Jew”, for habr , and versions iv and v 
have habr min al-yahud, “a religious scholar [rabbi] of the Jews”. Of the two 
remaining variants, version vii has only habr, and version ii has rajul min ahl 
al-lcitab, “a man of the People of the Book”. 

19. Ad-dayyan, “He who requites [good and evil]”, i.e., “the Judge [of all]”, or 
“He who rules over, has disposition over [all]”, is an epithet of God that is 
not found in the Qur’an. 

20. On rahim and its translation, see commentary to Saying 15. 

21. This refers to the fact that rahim and ar-rahman are derived from the same 
Arabic root. 
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22. Since most of the other versions of this Saying and its variants have battattuhu 
as a variant reading and synonym for qata'tuhu, it seems clear that thabbattuhu 
here in Azmi’s text is an incorrect reading of the orthographic form that 
could be either without pointing. 

23. In this version of the Saying, the rahim is interpreted in specific terms as the 
tie of kinship joining Fatimah to the blood-line of the Shi'J Imams. I am 
indebted to Mahmoud Ayoub for this reference. It is taken from a bound 
lithograph edition of an Iranian manuscript that is undated and otherwise 
unmarked as to place or date of origin. The text is part of the general shelf 
collection of Widener Library, Harvard University. 

24. S. 47:22. “Ties of kinship” translates arham, plur. of rahim (see the commen¬ 
tary to Saying 15). 

25. On the translation of the key words in this Saying, see above, Saying 15, its 
commentary, and nn. 21-23. 

26. See Saying 15 (n. 21). 

27. The clause, wa-yuzwa ba l duha ila ba ( d, is not easily translated nor itself 
entirely clear. M. Rahimuddin, in Hamidullah, Earliest Extant Work , p. 79, 
translates this: “and one end of it will be joined to the other”. Al-Qastallani, 
in his commentary on the sentence as it occurs in Bukhari, glosses it as fol¬ 
lows: “it comes together and closes over whomever is inside, and God does 
not produce any [more] creatures for it” ( lrshdd , VII, 339). The idea seems 
to be that the sides of Hell will be drawn together as a sack is drawn up, so 
that no one further may enter. 

28. Hudaybiyah was the site of the Muslim encampment near Mecca in the sixth 
year of the Hijrah where the armistice with the Meccans was signed by 
Muhammad and Suhayl b. 'Amr (Ibn Ishaq, 740-751 / Guillaume, Life, 
499-507). 

29. Or simply “the constellation”. The sense is that such a one trusts in the stars 
(i.e., astrology). 

30. This translation of li-jalali (or bi-jalal i, in version iii) is substantiated by the 
gloss given for the phrase by Ahmad Shakir: min ajl c azamati ta'ziman li-haqq 
Allah... wa-ld li-'aradmin ad-dunya, “on account of My greatness, for the sake of 
God’s Absolute [i.e., noumenal] Reality ... and not for the sake of any worldly 
thing [i.e., any superficial accident ( ( arad )]” ( Musnad [Shakir], XII, 221). 
‘Abdalbaqi gives a similar interpretation in his note to Muwattcf 51:13 (II, 
952). Compare, however, this usage to the similar phrases in Sayings 19a, 
54:ii, and 66:iii, where the locative sense of the preposition appears to be 
stronger (see especially the commentary to Saying 19a). 
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31. Zill carries much the same connotations as the English shield or the German 
Schirm in the sense of a protective covering (e.g., unter dem Schirm des 
Hochsten stehen; “But thou, O Lord, art a shield about me” [Psalms 3:3]). 
In the context of the searing heat of the Arabian peninsula, the metaphorical 
picture of the Last Judgment as a time when all except those whom God 
shields in His shade will be exposed as travelers on the desert are exposed is 
a compelling image. The notion of shade is found often in eschatological 
material in the Hadith. Note, for example, the mention of a tree in Paradise 
so vast that a horseman would ride for a thousand years without leaving 
its shade (zill) (Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 5; Musnad, II, 257). Still others 
are found at Muwatta* 51:14 (“God will shade seven people ...”) and Ibn 
Majah 15:14:3 (“God will shade him who loves Him ...”). Cf. Goldziher, 
M. Studien, II, 384, for further references; see also Concordance, IV, 77, 

u ?ur. 

32. In strict grammatical terms, the antecedent of -hu here is al- l arsh, the Throne; 
the probable intended antecedent is, however, God. The two are in any case 
closely linked. Cf. Saying 19 (n. 31). 

33. The reading tuftahu, found in versions iii and iv below, seems preferable to 
the yuftahu of this text. The hadith would then read: “... when the gates of 
Heaven will be opened for him, and the Lord will say....” 

34. Satan. There are several instances of words spoken by Satan himself in the 
Hadith literature. Examples of such ahadith ash-shaytan are found at Musnad, 
V, 71, and Muslim 1:133. 

35. The zalim is a perpetrator of evil and/or a tyrant or oppressor, and the mazlum 
is one who is evilly used and/or oppressed in a tyrannical fashion. The use of 
the English “evil-doer” and “one who has been wronged” does not convey 
the strength of the Arabic terms, but oppressor or tyrant and the oppressed 
would have too specific connotations in English for the meaning of the 
original here. 

36. A standard oath or swear-formula in classical Arabic; see Lane, Lexicon, I, 
lib. 

37. Lit., “have perished”, “have been doomed, damned”; construed here as an 
historical present. See the commentary note. 

38. Bukhari glosses habibatan as c aynan , “two eyes” (at the end of his citation 
of this text in 75:7). Likewise Ibn Athir, Nihayah, IV, 17. 

39. The opening words of the shahadah, or witness of faith. 

40. Istajabu, “they [will] answer”, is perhaps an echo of the similar usage in 
S. 2:186. 
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41. Takdhib in this context is the act of rejecting as a lie what is true - rather, 
what one knows to be true. Thus the man who calls God a liar is lying himself 
by saying what he knows to be a lie. Cf. W. C. Smith, “A Human View of 
Truth”, Studies in Religion, I (1971), 8-10. The idea of lying about God in 
this fashion is found in a number of places in the Qur’an, usually in conjunc¬ 
tion with the challenge-formula, man azlam mimman .... “who is more wicked 
than he who ...?” (See below, Saying 48 and the commentary to it.) 

42. Cf. Saying 89b:iii, where God accuses man of “cursing” Him. 

43. I.e., will not resurrect us on the Last Day, as He promises. 

44. A reference to S. 21:104 inter alia : kama bada'ana awwal khalqana nu'iduhu 
wa c d t alayna inna kunna fa'ilin, "... as We originated a first creation, We shall 
bring it back again - a promise binding upon Us; so shall We do”. Cf. S. 10: 
4; Mtfjam, 493; Paret, Kommentar, p. 217. 

45. Refers to S. 2:116: qalu ittakhadha Allah waladan subhanahu bal lahu ma fi 
as-samawat wa-l-ard, “They say, ‘God has taken to Himself a child’. Glory 
be to Him! No! To Him belongs all that is in Heaven and earth ...”. Other 
references at Mifjam, p. 763b. Those who are said to make this accusation 
may be either Meccans who described certain goddesses as “daughters” of 
God or Christians, who recognize Jesus as the Son of God (see Paret, Kom¬ 
mentar, pp. 26-27). 

46. A paraphrase in the first person of the third-person statement of S. 112: 
qul huwa Allah ahad Allah as-samad lam yalid wa-lam yulad wa-lam yakun 
lahu kufu y an ahad, “Say, He is God, One! God is the Eternal [Refuge], He 
has not begotten, not is He begotten, and there is no one equal to Him!” 
Some of the versions listed include also ahad as well as samad in their para¬ 
phrase of this Surah. 

47. A reference to Muhammad’s forced emigration, or hijrah, from Mecca and 
his eventual victory over his persecutors there. 

48. A reference to God’s support to the Muslims in Madinah in their forays 
against the caravans and forces of the Meccans. 

49. This segment of the tradition occurs also as a separate Divine Saying (no. 16). 

50. Perhaps a reference to the battle of Badr, which was so critical for the 
Prophet and his followers. The Qur’an describes how God sent ranks of His 
angels to aid the faithful in the conflict and thus assured the victory (S. 8: 
9-14; cf. the discussion in Andrae, Person Muhammeds, pp. 17-18). See also 
Ibn Ishaq’s accounts of how the angels helped the Muslims at Badr (pp. 444, 
474, 477 / Guillaume, Life, pp. 300, 320-322). See Saying 3a (n. 3) concerning 
Badr. 
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51. Jonah is mentioned several times in the Qur’an as a previous prophet (4:161; 
6:86; 10:98; 37:139), but never with the added kunyah, Ibn Malta. It is un¬ 
clear what the source for this is. 

52. As Noldeke-Schwally, I, 257, n. 2, indicates, this final statement is unclear. 
It could also be read, “and he traced his lineage to his father”. In any case, 
the pronominal referents are unclear; they have been taken here to refer to 
Muhammad, not Jonah. 

53. Both the content and the parallel versions ii and iii show that this is to be 
understood as God’s word. So Hamidullah, in his edition of the text ( Earliest 
Extant Work , p. 78). 

54. The defectively written [without the long alif mamdudah ] phrase yalqahu is 
taken here in the sense of “correspond to”, agree with”: a vow is in agreement 
with God’s preordination when it is fulfilled; it is not man’s doing that it is 
fulfilled. 

55. Dhabbah might also mean “ant” or “ant-larvae” here, if the variant ba'iidah, 
“gnat”, in version vi represents a correct synonym usage. In either case, 
whether as “tiny particle” or “ant”, the sense is clear: no one can create even 
the tiniest thing in God’s creation except God Himself, who alone is Creator 
of all things. 

56. Concerning the farcfia, see Th. W. Juynboll, “Fard”, s. v., El 2 . The most 
prominent of these are the duties described as the five arkan, or “members” 
(usually translated “pillars”, but incorrectly so: cf. Ibn Majah, Muqaddimah, 
9:9 and the note of ‘Abdalbaqi, which gives jawarih as the explanation of 
arkan) of Islam. These are: profession of faith, Prayer (salat), almsgiving, 
fasting, and pilgrimage, which are the responsibilities of the individual ( fare?id 
al-'ayri) as opposed to the responsibilities of the community as a whole 
{fare? id al-kifayah). Cf. also Levy, The Social Structure of Islam (1962), p. 155. 

57. These are the acts of piety beyond those prescribed by the Qur’an, sunnah, 
or communal consensus ( ijma ( ) as obligatory. The nawafil begin where the 
fara'id leave off. They include such acts as the tarawih, or additional prayers 
during Ramadan (cf. A. J. Wensinck, “Tarawih”, SEI, p. 573), and the 
tahajjud, or night-vigil prayer (cf. A. J. Wensinck, “Tahadjdjud”, SEI, p. 559; 
cf. S. 76:25-26; 50:40; 52:49). 

58. Cf. S. 4:48: “God does not forgive it that partners should be ascribed to Him. 
He forgives [everything] up to that as He will. Whoever ascribes partners to 
God commits a mighty sin.” Cf. also Saying 42 above. 

59. Cf. Sayings 13-13c, which also contain this same declaration. 

60. Concerning dhikr, “making mention of”, “remembering”, see the commentary 
to Saying 12 above. 
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61. I.e., the Fatihah, or opening SOrah of the Qur’an, which is recited by each 
worshipper during every Prayer, or Salat. 

62. Thalathan could also be construed to mean “three times [Muhammad said]” 
(that his prayer is deficient). 

63. There is no indication that God’s words end here except the sense of the rest 
of the passage. The same question arises in the other texts in the present 
“family” of Sayings, nos. 61-61e. 

64. The final segment of this Saying is found in many other hadiths: cf. Saying 
90 and Concordance , II, 69b, s.v. “khuluf”. See also Azmi, Studies , pp. 226f. 

65. Both the sense of the passage and the testimony of version vi indicate that 
the following words are to be understood as words of God, not Muhammad. 

66. Cf. similar statements in Sayings 34, 76. 

67. It would be possible to interpret the final statement (“The smell of the mouth 
...”) as words of Muhammad rather than God, since God is mentioned in 
the third person. This is not, however, an uncommon mode of divine speech 
in either Divine Sayings or the Qur’an itself: cf. above, p. 104, n. 49. 

68. See Saying 61b (n. 67) above. Cf. version v of the present Saying. 

69. This appears to be the point at which God’s words end, but as in the previous 
Sayings in this “family”, there is no external indication as to where the words 
of God end and the words of Muhammad begin. Cf. n. 67 above. 

70. It is also possible to read the text so that God’s words end at this point; 
this would be in line with the readings of the previous Sayings in this “family” 
(cf. Sayings 61-61 d above). However, in this instance it seems clearer and 
more logical to understand the entire statement as a divine word. 

71. For a discussion of this phrase and similar usages concerning acting and 
being “in God”, see the commentary to Saying 19a. 

72. Possibly a reference to the phrase in S. 3:106: tabyaddu wujuh , “[some] faces 
will be lightened”, referring to those who enter Paradise on the Day of Re¬ 
surrection. 

73. Qabul (or qubu!) could refer to acceptance either by one’s fellow or by God 
(while one is on earth). In a sense, the former is the concomitant of the latter 
acceptance in any case, the divine love being the initiating force in all love 
among men. The latter notion is further borne out by the use of this verse 
by Tirmidhi (version vi) to explain S. 19:96 (see version vi). ‘Abdalbaqi 
(commentary to Mu watt a 1 51:15) glosses qabul as al-mahabbah wa-r-rida wa- 
mayl an-nafs fi ahl al-ard, “love and pleased acceptance and sympathy of 
people among the inhabitants of the earth”, laying stress on the human ac¬ 
ceptance accorded the person loved by God. 

74. See Lane, Lexicon, V, 1956b-c. 
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75. I.e., Paradise. 

76. I.e., the Fire, or Hell. 

77. Inconclusive battle between the Prophet and his Madinan forces on the one 
hand and the Meccans on the other, in the month of Shawwal, 3/625. 

78. These words are known as the talbiyah (infinitive of labba) from the initial 
phrase, labbayka (lit., “at your service”). The formula is used on various 
occasions in Muslim ritual, notably on the Pilgrimage. See A. J. Wensinck, 
“Talbiya”, SEl, p. 571. Labbayka and sa'dayka are dual forms used as in- 
tensives: see Wright, Grammar , II, 74. 

79. I.e., as a sacrificial animal. 

80. This is a common formula in eschatological hadiths which is used to express 
words spoken on divine authority in Heaven, if not by God Himself. See 
above, Chapter 4, B, p. 87. 

81. The unnamed speaker is referred to here as God, since the words spoken are 
clearly those of God’s mouthpiece, if not of God Himself. 

82. An explanation of the Qur’anic quotation, S. 19:39. The interjected statement 
is Muhammad’s. 

83. The ummiyun (lit., unlettered, ignorant) are to be understood not as “Gentiles” 
in the narrow sense (i.e., as non-Jews only), but as “foreign peoples not 
worshipping the one true God” - which is the basic meaning of the concept 
for the Jews and is equally comprehensible in the Muslim or Christian context. 
In the quotation of the similar passage from Isaiah (see commentary) in the 
Gospel of Matthew, the Greek equivalent is instructive: xoiq eOvemv, “for 
the gentiles”, or “for the pagan peoples”! 

84. Lit., “... you cannot reach the point of doing Me harm so that you harm Me; 
and you cannot reach the point of benefiting Me so that you benefit Me” 
The repetitive style of the Arabic gives an emphasis to the declarations that 
cannot be reproduced in English well. 

85. On sa'id as a special place for the Prayer, cf. S. 4:43. The word normally 
refers simply to any elevated piece of ground. 

86. I.e., God’s realm is infinite, while man’s realm is infinitesimal; cf. S. 47:38: 
“God is the [absolutely] Rich; you [men] are the poor”. 

87. Lit., “paired/joined you with women”. The verb is used in the Qur’an with 
respect to God’s pairing men with houris in Paradise (S. 44:54; 52:20). 
See Lane, Lexicon, III, 1266a-b. 

88. The “taking the fourth part of the spoils” is in fact the pre-Islamic prerogative 
of the chieftain among the Arabs; thus the two verbs here both refer to the 
same thing. “Being chief” is ranked here along with other characteristic 
major aspects of the life of the male Arab, all of which stand for all of the 
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things in human life for which man should be grateful to God. Lane, Lexicon, 
III, 1015a, cites a slightly different variant of this hadith in explanation of 
this meaning of R-B- ( . 

89. Cf. Saying 51 (n. 58) above. 

90. Abti. al-Qasim is the kunyah of the Prophet. 

91. I.e., they reckon with the fact that God will recompense them in the next 
world for their sufferings in this world. 

92. Hilm could in this instance have its usual meaning of “clemency” or “com¬ 
passion”, but the sense is clearly somewhat more general here. In keeping 
with its other principal meaning, “intelligence”, and its association with < ilm, 
“knowledge”, in this text, the apparent sense is “intelligent indulgence/under¬ 
standing” or “compassionate wisdom”. 

93. The subject of the verb is understood as asnam, “idols”, from the preceding 
ayah, which is not quoted here. The feminine plural is used here, although 
asnam are referred to elsewhere in the Qur’an with the feminine singular 
pronominal suffix, -ha (26:71), with the masculine plural of the verb, yas- 
ma'una (26:72), and with the masculine plural pronominal suffix, -hum (21: 
58). 

94. The ayah is S. 14:36, which is part of a speech of Abraham to God, a kind 
of complaint about the vagaries of men, who ought to join him in the service 
of God. The remainder of the verse reads: wa-man l asani fa-innaka ghafur 
rahim, “and whoever rebels against me [is at Thy mercy, yet] surely Thou art 
All-Forgiving, All-Compassionate”. 

95. S. 5:118. 

96. The final sentence is a paraphrase of the opening words of S. 24:44 : yuqallibu 
Allah al-layl wa-n-nahar, “God causes the night and the day to follow one 
upon the other”. 

97. It is clear from the text itself and corroborated by the variants of this Saying 
that Allah is to be supplied here. Ahmad Shakir ( Musnad, XV, 146) notes 
that Tabari, Tafsir, 2207, cites the same Saying with yaqulu Allah, as it should 
be. 

98. Concerning the “cursing of God”, see Saying 36. 

99. This is an exclamation of dismay concerning the inexorable and inescapable 
march of “all-devouring time”, which is difficult to render in English with 
the same succinctness and force. The sense is: “Woe is me, because of fateful 
Time!” 

100. Cf. Saying 61 and its variants, 61a-61e. 

101. The la> lat al-qadr, or “night of power”, is identified in the Qur’an as the night 
in which the Qur’an came down to Muhammad (see above, p. 9). This 
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“blessed night” (S. 44:2) is normally reckoned as falling on the 27th of 
Ramadan, but it can be placed on and one of the last ten days of the month, 
especially the odd-numbered days. In any case, it is not necessarily nor even 
normally the last night of the month, which may account for the Companion’s 
question here. 

102. I.e., the servant who observes the fast and is sincere in his devotion during 
Ramadan will receive forgiveness on the last night of the month, when his 
“work” is done: i.e., when his penance, fasting, and worship are done. 
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Texts, Translations, and Sources 


Saying 1: ‘abdi al-mu'min l indi bi-manzilat kull khayr 

ij J— ft- (JL^ 3 j* *-U I ; dji* «i) I J ... 

• * W m 
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... 1 heard the Apostle of God say: “God says: ‘My faithful servant is with 
Me in a place of complete goodness. 1 He praises Me, even as I take his soul 
from his body [lit., from between his two sides]’.” 

i. Musnad, II, 341, isnad 34 (Abu Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 361, isnad 34a (Abu Hurayrah). 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 39, 76. 

This Saying could also be interpreted in an eschatological rather than existential 
sense; i.e., as a promise of reward to the faithful in Paradise. Cf. Sayings 19, 19a, 
where the “places” promised the faithful are “upon platforms of light in the shadow 
of the Throne”. 


Saying 2: a ( dadtu li- l ibadi as-salihin ma la ( ayn ra'at 

« . * •*«»•»> 

1 — LfiJ I (J J L ; *i ^ - J - 1 P 1 J <U ^ O 1 «U ■ j lf^ 

. J-~-! vd* jb*- V} O j 1 X) ^ 

The Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘I have prepared for My upright 
servants what neither eye has seen, nor ear has heard, nor has entered into 
the heart of [any] man’.” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 30, isnad 1 (directly from Abu Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 97:35:8, isnad 1 (Abu Hurayrah). 

iii. Musnad, II, 313, isnad 1. 

iv. Muslim 51:3, isnad 5 (Abu Hurayrah): adds at end: dhukran balha ma 
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atla'akum Allah c alayhi, “A treasure in addition to [lit., other than, aside from] 
that of which God has informed you”. 

v. Bukhari 59:8:5, isnad 5: adds at end, quoting from S. 32:17 [concerning the 
delights of Paradise]: “For no one knows what has been prepared for them as 
refreshment for [the] eyes”. 

vi. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 32:17, no. 1, isnad 5: same as version v. 

vii. Muslim 51:2, isnad 5: same as version v. 

viii. Tirmidhi, Tafsir, S. 32:17, no. 2, isnad 5: same as version v. 

ix. Tirmidhi, Tafsir, S. 56, no. 1, isnad 6a (AbG Hurayrah): same as version v. 
Note that S. 56 is concerned with the description of Paradise. There is no indica¬ 
tion in this version that the Saying is meant to refer to one particular verse in the 
SQrah; rather, it is adduced as confirmation of the whole SQrah. 

x. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 32:17, no. 2, isnad 3 (AbO Hurayrah): same as version v, 
with essentially the same additional sentence (inserted after bashr and before S. 32: 
17) as version iv. 

xi. Ibn Majah 37:39:1, isnad 3: same as version v. 

xii. Muslim 1:312, isnad 250 (al-Mughayrah b. Sh^bah): variant of version v; 
set within a long story about God’s answers to Moses’s questions in Paradise 
concerning the rewards given there. S. 32:17 is quoted by the Prophet at the end 
of the story. 

xiii. Muslim 51:5, isnad 240 (Sahl b. Sa‘d): hadith nabawi: “In it [Paradise] is 
that which neither eye has seen, nor ear has heard, nor has entered into the heart 
of man”. These words are said to have been uttered one day by Muhammad from 
the pulpit 2 after he had given a description of Paradise. He closes his words with 
S. 32:17 as in version v. 

xiv. Musnad, V, 334, isnad 240: hadith nabawi, same as version xiii. 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabl, Mishkdt, p. 14; al-Madani, p. 5; Jawahir, 
pp. 359, 362. 

This particular Divine Saying has a long history in other religious traditions of 
the Near East as well. It is commonly found in connection with eschatological 
predictions (cf. its use in the tafsir of S. 32:17 and S. 56 in versions vff.). Cf. 
Isaiah 64:4: “Never has ear heard nor eye seen and Paul’s use of the same 
traditional saying (I Cor. 2:9): “‘Things beyond our seeing, things beyond our 
imagining, all prepared by God for those who love Him’ - these it is that God has 
revealed to us through the Spirit.” Almost the identical words of the Divine Saying 
are also found in the Coptic Gospel of Thomas: “Jesus said: ‘I will give you what 
no eye has seen and what no ear has heard and no hand has touched and what has 
not come into the heart of man’” ( Sourcebook of Texts for the Comparative Study 
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of the Gospels, eds. and trans., David R. Cartlidge and David L. Dungan, Sources 
for Biblical Study, no. 1, 2nd ed., rev. [(Missoula, Montana?): Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1972], p. 115). 


Saying 3: adhnaba ( abdi dhanban 
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... from the Prophet in that which he related from his Lord. He said: “A 
servant commits a sin, then says: ‘O God! Forgive me my sin!’ Then God 
says: ‘My servant has committed a sin. He knows that he has a Lord who 
forgives sin and takes it [from him].’ Thereupon he sins again and says: ‘O 
my Lord, forgive me my sin!’ Then God says: ‘My servant has committed a 
sin. He knows that he has a Lord who forgives sin and takes it [from him].’ 
Thereupon he sins again and says: ‘O my Lord, forgive me my sin!’ Then 
God says: ‘My servant has committed a sin. He knows that he has a Lord 
who forgives sin and takes it [from him]. Do what you will, I have forgiven 
you.’” 


i. Muslim 49:29, isnad 28 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 49:30, isnad 28. 

iii. Musnad, II, 296, isnad 28. 

iv. Musnad, II, 492, isnad 28. 

v. Musnad, II, 405, isnad 28: shorter version; the exchange between the sinner 
and God occurs only once, not three times as in version i; omits fmal ma shi y ta 
entirely. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 37; al-Madani, p. 92; al-Makki, 
Qut, II, 99; Ghazzali, I, 312. 
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Saying 3a: Tmalu ma shi'tum fa-qad ghafartu lakum 
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... from the Apostle of God. He said: “God looked down upon the people 
of Badr 3 and said: ‘Do what you will, I have forgiven you’.” 4 

i. Musnad, II, 295-296, isnad 3f (Abh Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari, Tafsir , S. 60:1, isnad 301 (‘All b. Abi Xalib): set in the frame of a 
long story about a letter from one of the muhajirun, Hatib b. Abi Balta‘ah, to some 
of his kinsmen in Mecca while the Muslims were still in Madinah and at daggers- 
drawn with the Meccans. ‘Umar wants to execute Hatib at once, but Muhammad 
reminds him that Hatib had been with the Muslims at Badr and then quotes the 
Divine Saying as in version i - not as words that he has heard directly from God, 
but as something he thinks God might have said {la 1 alia Allah it tala" a ... wa-qala) 
about the people who fought at Badr for the Muslims. The (ladith ends with the 
statement (by ‘All) that it was on this occasion that S. 60:1 was revealed: “O you 
who are faithful! Do not take My enemies and your enemies as friends ...”. 

iii. Bukhari 64:9, isnad 302 (‘All b. Abi Talib): similar frame-story to version ii. 

iv. Bukhari 64:46:1, isnad 301: same as version ii. 

v. Muslim 44:161, isnad 301: same as version ii. 

vi. Bukhari 78:74, isnad missing: quoted by Bukhari in the introductory re¬ 
marks to Bab 74, rather than among the “sound” hadiths in the body of the bab; 
the full hadith here reads: ‘“Amr told Hatib that he was a (religious) hypocrite 
(munafiq ), and the Prophet said: ‘You do not realize that perhaps ( la ( alla ) God 
looked down upon the people of Badr and said: “I have forgiven you (qadghafartu 
lakum)":" 

Other References: Ibn Ishaq, pp. 809-810 / Guillaume, Life , p. 545; al-Madani, 
p. 64; Kalabadhi, Ta'arruf p. 77. 

Saying 4: aghbat awliya'i ( indi la-mu*min khafif al-hadh 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “[God said:] ‘The most blessed of My friends 
is a man of faith who has few possessions [lit., is light of back] and delights 
in the prayer, who performs well the service of his Lord and obeys Him in 
secret. He is unnoticed among men: they do not point to him with their 
fingers. His sustenance is just sufficient, and he is satisfied with that.’” Then 
he [Muhammad] shook his finger and said: “His death is hastened, he is not 
wept over much, and the legacy that he leaves is small.” 

i. Tirmidhi 34:35:1, isnad 260 (Abu Umamah). 

ii. Musnad, V, 252, isnad 260. 

iii. Musnad, V, 255, isnad 260. 

iv. Tbn Majah 37:4:3, isnad 261 (Abu Umamah): shorter version; aghbat an-nas 
( indi, “the most blessed persons in My estimation”, replaces aghbat awliya'i. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, pp. 4-5. 

The words “God said” in line 1 have been interpolated even though it is debatable 
whether this statement is to be understood as a Divine Saying or as words of the 
Prophet. Ibn al- c Arabi clearly took it as a divine word rather than a statement of 
Muhammad alone, as its inclusion in the Mishkat indicates. This is not, however, 
a conclusive argument for its having been originally understood in this fashion. 
The key to the problem is the word awliyd > (plur. of wall), which can mean “friends”, 
“protectors”, or “saintly persons”. In Muslim usage, the word eventually came 
to have the almost technical meaning of “saints” - insofar as one may use the word 
to refer to Muslim heros of piety, asceticism, and special spiritual power. The 
development of this specific usage beyond the more general usage found in the 
Qur’an (which is discussed below in the commentary to Saying 49) makes it more 
difficult to determine whether the Prophet (or the early generations of Muslims) 
would have spoken of “my awliya * ” in this fashion or could only have been quoting 
God. Awliya ’ an-nabi does occur in the Hadith (see Concordance, VII, 329ff.); 
however, in the context of the rest of the present Saying one would expect God to 
be the speaker in this case even aside from the question of awliya \ The entire 
question needs further investigation (how little attention has been paid to the exact 
early use of the term is shown by the Carra de Vaux article, “wall”, SEI, 629-631). 

The content of this hadith makes it likely that this Saying derives from ascetic 
circles in early Islam. From the Prophet or not, it must have been transmitted by 
people who took their islam and its duties so seriously as to see the ascetic ideals 
of poverty ( faqr ), patient endurance ( sabr ), god-fearing piety (taqwa), and super¬ 
erogatory works ( nawafil ) as the norms for their lives. Cf. Tor Andrae’s portrayal 
of early asceticism in Islam in his Islamische Mystiker, Chapter 2. 
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Saying 5 : ahabb ( ibadi ilayya afaluhum fitran 
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... from the Apostle of God. He said: “God says: ‘The most beloved of My 
servants is the one who is quickest in breaking the fast’.” 

i. Musnad, II, 237-238, isnad 6 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Tirmidhi 6:13, isnad 6. 

iii. Musnad, II, 329, isnad 6. 

Other References: ‘Alt al-Qart, no. 22; al-Madant, p. 8. 

This Saying may be directed against those who lengthen the time of fasting in 
order to demonstrate their piety - thus committing the sin of pride (in their own 
righteousness). The Muslim who carefully observes the start of the fast and hastens 
to break the fast when it is time to do so is the truly pious one, who shows his 
gratitude to God just as much in the fitr as in the sawm itself. 


Saying 6: ahabb ma ta'abbadani bihi ( abdi ilayya an-nush li 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God said: ‘The most desirable way in which 
My servant [can] serve Me is through sincerity 5 towards Me’.” 

i. Musnad, V, 254, isnad 260 (Abu Umamah). 

Other References: ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 24; al-Madam, p. 8. 


Saying 7 : akhrij ba'th an-nar 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God says: ‘O Adam!’ And he says: ‘I wait 
always and ever ready to serve and aid Thee. The good is in Thy hands’. 
Then He says: ‘Let the company of the Fire come forth!’ He [AdamJ says: 
‘And what is the company of the Fire?’ He [God] answers: ‘From every 
thousand, nine hundred and ninety-nine!’ And at [the aspect of] it, the young 
shall have their hair turn white [as if grown suddenly old], ‘and every pregnant 
woman shall bring forth what she carries [before time], and you shall see 
men drunk, yet they are not [actually] drunk; but verily God’s punishment 
is terrible!’ [S. 22:2]” 

i. Bukhari 60:7:4, isnad 120 (Abu Sa'id al-Khudrl): the hadith continues at the 
end of the quoted section with an account of how the Prophet was asked who the 
one in a thousand who will not enter the Fire will be. He answers at first that of 
those present, only one will be saved, even though a thousand from the vast popula¬ 
tion of Gog and Magog (on which, see S. 18:92-96 and A. J. Wensinck, “Yadjfldj 
wa Madjudj ”, El, s. v.) will be saved. Then, however, he goes on to say that he 
hopes that his followers will make up as much as a fourth, or even a third, or even 
a half of those in Paradise. Finally he says that he in fact thinks that the Muslims 
are so special that they stand out among men who will be judged as the black hairs 
on the hide of a white bull, or the white hairs on a black one. 

ii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 22:2, no. 1, isnad 120: wording variations throughout; 
the command for the ba c th an-nar to come forth is given by “a voice” ( yunada 
bi-sawt), and not explicitly by God (see the discussion of this kind of usage in 
Chapter 4, B, p. 87, above). 

iii. Muslim 1:379, isnad 120. 

iv. Bukhari 81:46:1, isnad 120: wording variations throughout. 

v. Musnad, III, 32-33, isnad 120. 

vi. Bukhari 97:32:3, isnad 120: shorter version; omits the additional portion 
described under version i. 

vii. Bukhari 81:45:8, isnad 44 (Abu Hurayrah): essentially the same as version 
vi. 

viii. Musnad, I, 388, isnad 192 (‘Al. b. Mas'ud): essentially the same as version 
vi; the Divine Saying portions are cited here specifically as words of a munadin 
sent by God (see above. Chapter 4,B, p. 87). 

Other References: Ibn al- ( Arabi, Mishkat, p. 13; al-Madani, pp. 32, 45. 
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124 The early Divine Saying 


Saying 8: akhrijuhu man kanafi qalbihi mithqalhabbah min khardal min iman 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “The people of Paradise will enter Paradise, 
and the people of the Fire, the Fire. Then God will say [addressing His 
angels]: ‘Bring forth [from the Fire] him in whose heart there is the weight 
of a mustard seed of faith’. Thereupon they will be brought forth from it, 
having become black, and they will be cast into the river of rain water” - or, 
“of life” (Malik hesitated here ) 6 - “then they will sprout forth just as wild 
seeds sprout beside the torrent. Have you not seen how they emerge, yellow 
[and] luxuriant?” 


i. Bukhari 2:15:1, isnad 125 (AbO Sa‘id al-Khudri). 

ii. Bukhari 81:51:12, isnad 125. 

iii. Muslim 1:304, isnad 125: the specific words ascribed to God are: unzuru 
man wajadtum fi qalbihi mithqal habbah min khardal min iman wa-akhrijuhu, “look 
for him in whose heart you find [even] the weight of a mustard seed of faith, and 
bring him forth [from the Fire]”. 

iv. Muslim 1:302, isnad 121 (Abu Sa‘id al-Khudri): a variant of the Divine 
Saying in version i (dinar min khayr, “a dinar of goodness”, replaces habbah min 
khardal min iman) is set within a longer frame-story about the intercession of the 
Muslims for their brethren in the Fire on the Day of Resurrection. This story is 
in turn one of a series of eschatological descriptions ascribed to Muhammad on 
the authority of AbO Sa'id and contained in the single long multiple tradition of 
Muslim 1:302. This tradition also contains two further Divine Sayings, nos. 62 :i 
and 76:iv. 

v. Bukhari 97:24:5, isnad 121: essentially the same as version iv. 

vi. Musnad, III, 16-17, isnad 121: essentially the same as version iv. 

vii. Musnad, III, 11-12, isnad 126 (AbO Sa‘id al-Khudri): set within a longer 
tradition similar to that of version iv but in the third person as an hadith nabawi 
rather than as a Divine Saying. There are numerous similar versions: e.g., Muslim 
1:148, 149, 185; AbO DawOd 31:26; Musnad, I, 412, 451; Tirmidhi 37:10:3 
(further references at Concordance, I, 294b, “mithqal”). 
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viii. Bukhari 97:36:2, isnad 104a (Anas b. Malik): set within a long tradition 
known as the hadith ash-shafcfah, “hadith of intercession”, to which are also 
joined some of the materials contained in the longer traditions from which versions 
iv-vii are drawn. The hadith ash-shafa c ah (concerning which, see Ritter, Meer, 
pp. 19-20) tells how each of the prophets will be asked in turn on the Last Day 
to intercede for mankind at the Judgment, but only Muhammad is able to do so. 
Cf. Sayings 62, 76. 

ix. Musnad, I, 295-296, isnad 140 (Abn ‘Abbas): same as version viii. 

x. Musnad, I, 281-282, isnad 140: same as version viii. 


Saying 9: akhriju min an-nar man dhakarani yawman 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God says: ‘Bring forth from the Fire him 
who has remembered Me [even] a day or feared Me somewhere’.” 

i. Tirmidhi 37:9:3, isnad 103 (Anas b. Malik). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 30. 

This Saying has a form very similar to that of Saying 8: “Let him depart from the 
Fire in whose heart there is the measure of a mustard seed of faith.” Cf. also 
Saying 12 on dhikr. 


Saying 10: and aghna ash-shuraka ’ c an ash-shirk 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘I am the Associate most free to 
dispense with association. 7 As for him who carries out an action in which he 
has someone other than Me participate, with it [the action] I have nothing 
to do. It is [the action] of him who ascribes partners [to Me]’.” 
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i. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 103 (fol. 247a), isndd 13 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Ibn Majah 37:21:1, isndd 13. 

iii. Muslim 53:46, isndd 13: taraktuhu wa-shirkahu, “I abandon him and his 
shirk [association of others with God]”, replaces fa-ana minhu barf wa-huwa li- 
lladhi ashraka. 

iv. Musnad, II, 301 (two almost identical versions with isnads that vary only in 
their final transmitter), isndd 13: and khayr ash-shuraka > , “I am the best of asso¬ 
ciates”, replaces and aghna ash-shuraka 'an ash-shirk. 

v. Ibn Majah 37:21:2, isndd 340 (Abu Sa‘d): slightly different version; occurs 
within an eschatological frame-story in the third person as the words of a “caller” 
or “herald” (munadin) addressed to those assembled for the Last Judgment (see 
above. Chapter 4, B, p. 87). 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 4; al-Madani, pp. 7, 10, 12, 74; 
‘All al-Qari, no. 16; Jawahir, pp. 167, 169; al-Muhasibi, Ri'ayah, pp. 90, 92, 138. 

The entire Saying is built up upon varying forms of the Arabic root Sh-R-K, the 
basic sense of which is association, participation, or sharing. It is impossible satis¬ 
factorily to render all the various forms of this root in the present text with the 
same English root without losing much of the stylistic force of the original; hence 
association, participate, and ascribe partners to have all been used to translate the 
same basic root in its several forms in the passage. 


Saying 11 : and ahl an uttaqa 
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... the Apostle of God recited this ayah: “His it is to be feared; His it is to 
forgive.” 8 Then he said: “God said: ‘Mine it is to be feared. No other God 
is to be placed beside Me. Whoever fears to place another god beside Me, 
him it is Mine to forgive’.” 

i. Ibn Majah 37:35:7a, isndd 104 (Anas b. Malik). 

ii. Musnad, III, 142, isndd 104: kana ahl an aghfira lahu, “he is worthy to be 
forgiven by Me”, replaces fa-ana ahl an aghfira lahu. 

iii. Musnad, III, 243, isndd 104: same as version ii. 

iv. Ibn Majah 37:35:7b, isndd 104: fa-la yushraka bi ghayri wa-ana ahl li-man 
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ittaqa an yushrika bi an aghfira lahu, “Nothing else is to be associated with Me 
as a partner; Mine it is to forgive him who fears to associate anything with Me 
as a partner”, replaces fa-la yufalu ... (to the end). 

Other References: ‘All al-Qari, no. 33; al-Madani, p. 20; Jawahir, p. 169. 


Saying 12: and Und zann l abdi bi ... in taqarraba ilayya shibran 
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... the Prophet said: “God says: ‘I fulfill My servant’s expectation of Me, 9 
and I am with him when he remembers Me. If he remembers Me in his heart, 
I remember him in My heart; and if he remembers Me in public, I remember 
him before a public [far] better than that. 10 And if he draws nearer to Me by 
a handsbreadth, I draw nearer to him by an armslength; and if he draws 
nearer to Me by an armslength, I draw nearer to him by a fathom; and if he 
comes to Me walking, I come to him running’.” 11 

i. Bukhari 97:15:3, isnad 3 (Abfl Hurayrah). 

ii. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 127 (fol. 249a), isnad 3 (directly from al-fjasan b. 
‘Imarah from al-A‘mash, etc.): ‘aM Und zannihi bi, “My servant is right in what 
he thinks about Me” [?], replaces and Und zann ‘abdi bi; wa-in dhakarani wahdahu 
dhakartuhu wahdi, “and if he remembers Me alone, I shall remember him alone”, 
is added after fi nafsi. 

iii. Muslim 48:21, isnad 3. 

iv. Muslim 48:1, isnad 3: also adds a second version (same isnad to 4th trans¬ 
mitter) which omits wa-in taqarraba ilayya dhira'an taqarrabtu ilayhi bed an. 

v. Tirmidhi 45:31:1, isnad 3. 

vi. Ibn Majah 33:58:2, isnad 3. 

vii. Musnad, II, 251, isnad 3. 

viii. Musnad, II, 413, isnad 3. 

ix. Musnad, II, 482, isnad 28a (AbQ Hurayrah). 

x. Musnad, II, 480, isnad 3b (from Abu Hurayrah): first sentence same as 
version ii; wa-atyab inserted after mala 1 khayr minhum, so that the entire phrase 
reads: “a public better and finer than those”. 
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xi. Musnad, II, 524, isnad 3a (Abfl Hurayrah): same as version x. 

xii. Musnad, II, 534-535, isnad 3a: same as version x. 

xiii. Muslim 49:1, isnad 3a: the middle portion, in dhakaranifinafsihi... mala * 
khayr minhum, is replaced by wa-llahi la-llah afrah bi-tawbat ( abdihi min ahadikum 
yajidu dallatahu bi-l-faldt, “and God is truly more delighted with the pious fear/ 
repentance of His servant than one of you [would be] who finds his stray camel in 
the desert”. 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabi, Mishkat, 19; al-Madani, pp. 11, 13, 16, 20, 34; 
Ghazzali, I, 295. 

Dhakara, “remember”, is here to be understood so as to include both the dhikr 
bi-l-qalb, the “remembrance in the heart” of God, and the dhikr bi-l-lisdn, the 
“remembrance with the tongue” or “making [constant] mention” of God. While 
the dhikr as a particular form of prayer or personal devotional practice (involving 
the repetition of the shahadah or other words of praise) did develop in many §ufi 
circles into a ritualized group practice, the basic idea of the rhythmic, repetitive 
litany of praise as a means of drawing closer to God began quite early in Islam 
and continues in many forms to the present day. In the text here, it is impossible 
to say how much of a technical, ritualistic sense is to be attached to the word, but 
the probability of some degree of antiquity for the Saying (based upon its occur¬ 
rence in the juz* of Ibrahim b. Tahman as well as in most of the major collections) 
argues for a general interpretation rather than a very specific one (as a group ritual). 
On dhikr, see L. Gardet, “dhikr”, El 2 , II, 223-227; Ritter, Meer, p. 82; Hartmann, 
Kuschairi, pp. 35-38; and K. Nakamura, Ghazali on Prayer, pp. 33-59. The practice 
of repeating the name of God or a formula of praise is almost universal. A salient 
example from another tradition is the Nembutsu ( namu-amida-butsu ), or “calling 
the name of Amida”, practiced among the Pure Land sects in Japan. (For a com¬ 
parison of dhikr and Nembutsu, see K. Nakamura, “A Structural Analysis of 
Dhikr and Nembutsu", Orient, VII (1971), 75-96.) The idea of the efficacy of such 
a practice in lifting one into contact with the Divine probably rests not only upon 
its inherent value as a spiritual discipline for concentration on God, but also on 
the likely far more ancient sense of the inherent power of the spoken word; see 
Frazer, The Golden Bough, pp. 283-304, and Van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence 
and Manifestation, I, 224-226, 381; II, 403-413. 
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Saying 12a: idha taqarraba al- l abd ilayya shibran 
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... from the Prophet, reporting from his Lord. He said: ‘“If [My] servant 
draws nearer to Me by a handsbreadth, I draw nearer to him by an arms- 
length, and if he draws nearer to Me by an armslength, I draw nearer to him 
by a fathom. And if he comes to Me walking, I come to him running.”’ 

i. Bukhari 97:50:1, isnad 100 (Anas b. Malik). 

ii. Musnad, III, 122 (in two places), isnad 100. 

iii. Musnad , III, 130, isnad 100. 

iv. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 80, isnad 1 (directly from Abu Hurayrah): 
talaqqani, “comes to meet Me”, replaces taqarraba ilayya (and so throughout the 
Saying, L-Q-Y for Q-R-B); final sentence reads: wa-idha talaqqani bi-baUn jCtuhu 
(aw qala ataytuhu) bi asra\ “and if he comes a fathom’s length to meet Me, I come 
[even] faster to meet him”. 

v. Muslim 48:2, isnad 1 (Abu Hurayrah). 

vi. Bukhari 97:50:2, isnad 25 (Abu Hurayrah): no mention of yarwihi l an 
rabbihi or any other indication that God is speaking; a second isnad, 102 (Anas 
b. Malik), is also given by Bukhari, with the notation that the text is spoken by 
God. 

vii. Muslim 48:20, isnad 25. 

viii. Musnad, II, 435, isnad 25. 

ix. Musnad, II, 509, isnad 25. 

x. Musnad, III, 40, isnad 123 (AbCl Said al-Khudri): in third person as an hadith 
nabawi (idha taqarraba al-'abd ila Allah ... [etc.]). 

xi. Musnad, V, 155, isnad 136 (Abu Dharr): hadith nabawi, same as version x. 
Other References: al-Muhasibi, Ri'dyah, p. 20 (from Abu Hurayrah); al-Madanl, 

pp. 6, 10, 27-28, 33; ‘All al-Qari, no. 19. 

This Saying also occurs as one segment of a longer, composite Saying (other than 
Saying 12): see Saying 51. 
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Saying 12b : and l ind zann < abdi bi 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘I fulfill My servant’s expectation 
of Me’.” 12 

i. Bukhari 97:35:14, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 65, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

iii. Musnad, II, 516, isnad3 (AbQ Hurayrah): adds at end: wa-ana ma'ahu haythu 
yadhkuruni (cf. Saying 12). 

iv. Musnad , II, 517, isnad 3: same as version iii. 

v. Muslim 48:19, isnad 27 (AbQ Hurayrah): adds at end, wa-ana ma l ahu idhd 
da'ani, “and I am with him when he entreats Me”. 

vi. Tirmidhi 34:50, isnad 27: same as version v. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 10; al-Madani, pp. 10, 17, 29, 72; 
Jawahir, pp. 359, 363; Mabdni, p. 89 (This version, like one of the four citations 
on p. 10 of al-Madani, adds: fa-l-yazanna bi ma she?a, “let him think what he will 
about Me”. This variation does not seem to be attested to in the standard Hadith 
sources). 


Saying 12c : and ma 1 l abdi haythumd dhakarani 
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... from the Prophet: “God said: ‘I am with My servant whenever he 
remembers Me and his lips move [in mention of Me]’.” 13 

i. Bukhari 97:43 (in the Introduction to Bab 43), isnad directly from AbQ 
Hurayrah and therefore maqtu c , wanting in intermediate authorities (this is presum¬ 
ably the reason for its being mentioned only in the section heading by Bukhari, 
and not in the body of the section with the “sound” hadiths there). 

ii. Musnad, II, 540, isnad 38 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

iii. Ibn Majah 33:53:3, isnad 38. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 9; ‘All al-Qari, no. 37; al-Madani, 
pp. 19, 21, 71, 74; Ghazzali, I, 294; cf. Jawahir, p. 362. 
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Saying 13: and al-malik ayn muluk al-ard 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God will take hold of the earth on the Day 
of Resurrection and roll up the sky in His right hand. 14 Then He will say: ‘I 
am the King! Where are the kings of the earth?”’ 

i. Bukhari 97:6, isnad 2 (AbO Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 50:23, isnad 2. 

iii. Ibn Majah, Muqaddimah, 13:16, isnad 2. 

iv. Musnad, II, 374, isnad 2. 

v. Bukhari 81:44:1, isnad 2: yawm al-qiyamah omitted. 

vi. Bukhari 97:19:3, isnads 6 (Abb Hurayrah), 173 (‘Ubaydallah from Nafi‘ 
from ‘Al. b. ‘Umar), 174 (‘Umar b. Hamzah from Salim b. ‘Al. from ‘Al. b. 
‘Umar): omits ayn muluk al-ard. 

vii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 39:67, isnad 6: omits yawm al-qiyamah. 

viii. Muslim 50:24, isnad 174 (‘Al. b. ‘Umar): substantial variations: God’s 
words are: “I am the King! Where are the arrogant in power ( ayn al-jabbarun)l 
Where are the prideful (ayn al-mutakabbirurifl" Cf. Saying 13a: iii. 


Saying 13a: and al-jabbar and al-mutakabbir and al-malik 
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... the Apostle of God recited this ayah one day from the pulpit: 15 “And 
they have not estimated God properly. The earth will be [held] entirely in 
His grasp on the Day of Resurrection, and the heavens will be rolled up in 
His right hand. Glory be to Him! He transcends that which they associate 
[with Him]!” 16 The Apostle of God, [gesturing] thus with his hand, moving 
it forward and then back, said: “The Lord glorifies Himself: ‘I am the 
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All-Powerful, I am the Self-Magnifying, I am the King, I am the Mighty, 
I am the Beneficient’.” 17 And the pulpit shook with the Apostle of God so 
that we said, “It will surely fall with him!” 

i. Musnad, II, 72, isnad 170 (‘Al. b. 'Umar). 

ii. Musnad, II, 88, isnad 170: and al-muta ( dli, “I am the Transcendent”, replaces 
and al- ( aziz and al-karim. 

iii. Ibn Majah 37:33:4, isnad 170a (‘Al. b. ‘Umar): the Divine Saying proper 
reads: and al-jabbar and al-malik ayn al-jabbarun ayn al-mutakabbirun, “I am the 
All-Powerful, I am the King! Where are those who are arrogant in their power, 
where are the prideful?” Cf. Saying 13: viii. 

iv. Muslim 50:25, isnad 170a: the Divine Saying proper reads: and Allah and 
al-malik , “I am God, I am the King”. 

Other References: al-Madan!, p. 64. 


Saying 13b: and al-malik 
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...a Jewish man of learning 18 came to the Apostle of God and said: “O 
Muhammad, God puts the sky upon a finger, the earth upon a finger, the 
mountains upon a finger, the trees and rivers upon a finger, and the rest of 
creation upon a finger. Then He says with [a gesture of] His hand, ‘I am the 
King!’” Thereupon the Apostle of God laughed and said [quoting S. 39:67], 
‘“And they have not estimated God properly....’” 

i. Bukhari 97:26, isnad 190 (‘Al. b. Mas'tid). 

ii. Muslim 50:21, isnad 190: and al-malik is repeated once. 

iii. Bukhari 97:19:4, isnad 191 (‘Al. b. Mas'Gd). 

iv. Bukhari 97:36:5, isnad 191: same as version ii. 

v. Muslim 50:19, isnad 191: same as version ii. 

vi. Musnad, I, 429, isnad 191. 

vii. Musnad, I, 457, isnad 191. 
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The remainder of the Qur‘anic verse at the end of this Saying must be supplied 
(for which, see Saying 13a) in order to understand Muhammad’s response. His 
citation of this verse indicates that he is confirming the correctness of what the 
Jewish scholar has quoted as a word of God rather than denying that it is accurate. 
A variant reading in version iv substantiates this interpretation: it describes 
Muhammad as responding to the Jew’s words by “laughing until his side teeth 
showed, being astonished at and confirming the truth of his [the Jew’s] statement” 
(yadhaku hatta badat nawajidhuhu ta l ajjuban wa-tasdiqan li-qawlihi). This and the 
association of S. 39:67 with the ana al-malik statement in Divine Sayings 13 and 
13a indicate that this word of God, even though it is quoted by a non-Muslim, 
is meant to be understood as an authentic Divine Saying. 


Saying 13c: and al-malik ad-dayyan 
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... I heard the Prophet say: “God will collect the worshippers [on the Last 
Day], and then He will call to them in a voice that those who are far away 
will hear just [as clearly] as those who are close at hand: ‘I am the King, the 
Requiter!”’ 19 

i. Bukhari 97:32, isnad 200 (directly from Jabir b. ‘Al. from ‘Al. b. Unays, and 
therefore a deficient isnad, wanting in intermediate authorities \maqtu% In this 
instance, as in Saying 12c:i, Bukhari places the Saying not among the hadiths in 
the body of the chapter, but in his own introductory remarks to the chapter, 
apparently because he has no proper isnad for it). 

ii. Musnad, 495, isnad 200 (‘Al. b. Unays). 


Saying 14: and rabbukum 
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... the Apostle of God said: "... God gathers the people together on the Day 
of Resurrection and then says: ‘He who used to serve and worship something, 
let him now follow it’. Thereupon, he who used to serve and worship the sun 
follows the sun; he who used to serve and worship the moon follows the 
moon; and he who used to serve and worship the idols follows the idols. In 
this community there are still hypocrites. God comes to them in a form other 
than His form that they know. Then He says: ‘I am your Lord’. Then they 
say: ‘We take refuge in God from Thee! This is our place until our Lord 
comes to us! If our Lord were to come, we would know Him.’ So God comes 
to them in His form that they know. Then He says: ‘I am your Lord’. 
Thereupon they follow Him, and He sets up the bridge between the two 
halves of Hell. Then I and my community shall be the first to cross over....” 


i. Muslim 1:299, isnad 41 (AbQ Hurayrah): the text quoted is a segment of a 
much longer hadith that deals with the Prophet’s answer to questions about “seeing 
God” in the next world and other aspects of the Day of Resurrection. 

ii. Bukhari 81:52, isnad 41: set in same longer hadith as version i. 

iii. Bukhari 97:24:4, isnad 41: set in same longer hadith as version i. 

Other References: I bn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 18. 


Saying 15: and ar-rahman wa-ana khalaqtu ar-rahim 
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... he heard the Apostle of God say: “God said: ‘I am the All-Merciful, and 
I created the tie of (blood) kinship. 20 I have derived its name from My 
name. 21 Whoever strengthens [lit., makes close] it, him I strengthen; whoever 
severs it, him I sever and cut off’.” 22 

i. AbO al-Yaman, no. 59, isnad 273 (‘Ar. b. ‘Awf). 

ii. Musnad, I, 191, isnad 274 (‘Ar. b. ‘Awf): battattuhu, “him I sever”, replaces 
qata < tuhu wa-battattuhu. 
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iii. Abti DawQd 9:45:6, isnads 273 and 275 (‘Ar. b. ‘Awf): wa-hiya ar-rahim, 
“it is the tie of kinship”, replaces wa-ana khalaqtu ar-rahim; battattuhu same as 
version ii. 

iv. Musnad , II, 498, isnad 6 (Abfl Hurayrah): same as version iii. 

v. Tirmidhi 25:9:1, isnad 272 ( ( Ar. b. ‘Awf): same as version iii; and Allah wa-, 
“I am God, and ...” precedes and ar-rahmdn. 

vi. Musnad, I, 194, isnad 273: same as version ii. 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 7, 9, 35; ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 20; al-Hasan al- 
‘Askari, Tafsir, p. 15. 23 

Rahim is a feminine noun in Arabic. It is found in the Qur’an only in the plural, 
arham, but with both of its two possible meanings, womb (S. 6:144, 145; 13:8) 
and blood-tie (S. 47:22; 60:3). An argument could be made in the present Saying 
and subsequent variants, in which the rahim is personified, for using the feminine 
pronoun instead of the neuter form for it in translation, especially if one wishes 
to emphasize the connection of the “tie” with Woman (who is herself in a patriar- 
chical society above all the “tie of kinship”, since all members of the society are 
interrelated through her womb alone). Such a usage in the English seems, how¬ 
ever, somewhat artificial, especially since the neuter pronoun is the natural form 
to use for such a personified concept. It is not clear whether the blood-tie here 
refers to only the familial relations or to the common tie of humanity among all 
men, but the former appears to be more likely. This is borne out by the interpreta¬ 
tion of Qatfi Tyad as quoted in the commentary of ‘Abdalbaqi to Muslim 45:16 
(IV, 1981). For a Shi'i interpretation, see n. 23 above. 


Saying 15a: man wasalaki wasaltuhu wa-man qata'aki qatafuhu 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “The tie of (blood) kinship is derived from the 
All-Merciful [as a branch from a tree]. God said of it: ‘Whoever strengthens 
[lit., makes close] you, him shall I strengthen; and whoever severs you, him 
shall I sever’.” 

i. Bukhari 78:13:2, isnad 3d (Abfi Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 78:13:3, isnad 150 (‘A’ishah): omits qala Allah laha, but the final 
statement is still a first-person word of God. 
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Other References: al-Madani, pp. 8, 28, 79. 

Concerning the translation of the key words in this Saying, see the notes and 
commentary to Saying 15. 

Saying 15b: a-ma tardayna an asila man wasalaki 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God created the creatures. Then, when He 
had completed His creatures, the tie of (blood) kinship said: ‘This is the place 
of refuge from the severing of kindred ties.’ He [God] said: ‘Yes, are you not 
happy that I strengthen [lit., make close] whomever strengthens you, and 
that I sever whomever severs you?’ It [the tie of kinship] said: ‘Certainly, O 
Lord’. He said: ‘Then it is yours’.” The Apostle [then] said: “So recite, if 
you wish, ‘Would you, if you turned away, work corruption in the earth and 
sever your ties of kinship?’” 24 

i. Bukhari 78:13:1, isnad 16a (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 97:35:11, isnad 16a. 

iii. Muslim 45:16, isnad 16a. 

iv. Musnad, II, 330, isnad 16a. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 36. 


Saying 15c: a-ma tardayna an asila man wasalaki 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “The tie of (blood) kinship is derived from the 
All-Merciful (as a branch from a tree). It [the tie of kinship] says: ‘O Lord, 
I have been severed! O Lord, I have been wronged! O Lord, evil has been 
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done to me! O Lord and so on. Thereupon, its Lord answers it, saying: 
‘Are you not happy that I strengthen [lit., make close] whomever strengthens 
you, and sever whomever severs you?’ ” 25 

i. Musnad, II, 455, isnad 19 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 383, isnad 19. 

iii. Musnad, II, 406, isnad 19. 

iv. Musnad, II, 295, isnad 19: ends with yd rabbi yd rabbi, “O my Lord, O my 
Lord”, omitting the words of God: hence an hadith nabawi. 


Saying 15d: irhamu ahl al-ard yarhamukum ahl as-sama > 
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... the Prophet informed him, saying: “As for those who are merciful, God 
is merciful to them: [He says:] ‘Be merciful to the people of the earth, and 
the people of heaven will be merciful to you. The tie of (blood) kinship is 
derived from the All-Merciful. 26 Whoever strengthens [lit., makes close] it, 
him shall I strengthen; whoever severs it, him shall I sever’.” 

i. Musnad, II, 160, isnad 181 ( l Al. b. c Amr). 

ii. Tirmidhi 25:16:3, isnad 181: completely in the third person, an hadith nabawi. 
The parallel versions of this tradition as well as the final sentence in the text 
indicate that the quoted pronouncement is to be understood as a Divine Saying. 


Saying 16 : anfiq yd ibn Adam unfiq ‘ alayka 
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...the Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘Give generously, O son of Adam, 
[and] I shall give generously to you’.” 

i. Bukhari 69:1:2, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 97:35:5b, isnad 5: omits yd ibn Adam. 

iii. Musnad, II, 464, isnad 5. 
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iv. Muslim 12:36, isnad 5: following the Divine Saying, Muhammad adds: 
yamin Allah mal'a sahha ’ la yaghiduha shay y al-layl wa-n-nahar, “the right hand of 
God is full, ever-flowing [with bounty]; nothing diminishes it by day or by night”. 

v. Musnad, II, 242, isnad 5: same as version iv. 

vi. Ibn Majah 11:15:2, isnad 5: joined to an hadith nabawi concerning the vow, 
or nadhr (see Saying 45). 

vii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 11:7, isnad 5: similar to version iv, but with an expanded 
statement of the Prophet at the end. See version ix. 

viii. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 40, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah): 
adds at end: wa-samma al-harb khud'ah, “and he [Muhammad] called war ‘a 
deception’”. The meaning of this added phrase is not wholly clear. It might rep¬ 
resent an admonition to those Arabs who would depend upon the spoils of war 
gained in their tribal raids for their sustenance, rather than upon God’s bounty 
alone. Cf. S. 8:1: “They ask you about the spoils of war. Say: ‘Spoils belong to 
God and the Apostle. So fear God and set things right among you....’” Note, 
however, the apparently different intent of the Divine Saying in another context: 
see Saying 40, where it is integrated into another, longer word of God. 

ix. Muslim 12:37, isnad 1 (Abd Hurayrah): similar to version iv; the Prophet’s 
words are slightly expanded and include a paraphrase of the statement in S. 11:7: 
wa-kana arshuhu l ald al-mff, “and His throne was upon the water [at the creation]”. 

x. Musnad, II, 314, isnad 1: same as version viii. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 9; ‘All al-Qari, no. 17; al-Madanf, 
pp. 5, 19. A similar Divine Saying is quoted by al-Jahiz, al-Kitdb al-musamma 
bi-l-mahdsin wa-l-adddd (ed. G. Van Vloten, Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1898), p. 168, and 
al-Bayhaqt, al-Mahasin wa-l-masdwi (ed. F. Schwally, Giessen, 1902), p. 310, al¬ 
though in a slightly different form: yd ibn Adam ahdith li safar uhdith laka rizq, 
“O son of Adam, make a journey to Me, and I shall make sustenance for you”. 
This version is evidently not found in the standard tfadith collections (see Noldeke- 
Schwally, I, 258). 

The form of address used here, yd ibn Adam, “O son of Adam”, is one that occurs 
often in the tladlth. As a form of address for man in general, it is especially evident 
as an introductory formula in Divine Sayings (see Appendix C, s.v.). The exact 
provenance and relation of this formula to similar forms of address in other Near 
Eastern literatures has yet to be studied. For a brief consideration, see Noldeke- 
Schwally, I, 242, n. 1. 

The Qur’anic text that bears the greatest similarity in content to this Saying is 
S. 92:18-21: “Whoever gives his wealth to purify himself, and does not do a 
favor for someone for its [own] reward, but seeking only the face of his Lord, 
the Transcendent - he will surely be satisfied [with his reward].” 
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Saying 17: anti rahmati arhamu biki man ashd'u min ( ibadi 
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The Apostle of God said: “Paradise and the Fire were arguing with each 
other, and the Fire said: ‘I have been honored with the proud and the 
haughty’. Paradise said: ‘And what falls to me except the weakest and the 
lowly and the naive?’ Thereupon God said to Paradise: ‘Truly, you are My 
mercy. Through you I show mercy to whomever of My servants I will.’ And 
He said to the Fire: ‘You are My punishment. Through you I punish whom¬ 
ever of My servants I will. And each of you will have its fill.’ [But] as for the 
Fire, it will not be filled up until God puts His foot into it; then [the Fire] 

will say: ‘Enough! Enough!’ At that point it will be filled, and one corner will 

close in upon the other. 27 God does not wrong any one of His creatures. And 
as for Paradise, God will produce creatures for it.” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 51, isnad 1 (directly from Abu Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 50:30, isnad 1 (Abu Hurayrah): S. 50:30 reads: yawma 
naqulu li-jahannam hal imtala'tu wa-taqulu hal min mazid, “[this happens] on a day 
when We shall say to Hell: ‘Are you filled?’ And it will say: ‘Are there still more 
[forme]?’” 

iii. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 109 (fol. 247b), isnad 8 (directly from Hisham b. 
Hassan from Muh. b. Sirin from AbO Hurayrah): only the initial statements of 
Paradise and the Fire are given, followed by “al-hadith” (= et cetera , indicating 
that the rest of the Saying is well-enough known not to need repeating in its 
entirety). 

iv. Bukhari 97:25:3, isnad 5b (AbO Hurayrah): variant wording and some re¬ 
arrangement of the segments. 

v. Muslim 51:34, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah): ends with wa-li-kull wahidah min- 
kuma miVuhd. 
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vi. Muslim 51:35, isnads 5 and 8c (AbQ Hurayrah): ends with yuzwa ba'duha 
ild ba ( d. 

vii. Muslim 51:36a, isnad 1. 

viii. Muslim 51:36b, isnad 120 (AbQ Sa'id al-Khudri): ends with li-kull wahidah 
minkuma miPuha, same as version v. 

ix. Musnad, II, 314, isnad 1. 

x. Musnad, II, 450, isnad 6a (Abu Hurayrah): ends with God’s words to Paradise 
and the Fire. 

xi. Musnad, II, 507, isnad 8: essentially the same as version iv. 

xii. Musnad, II, 276, isnad 8c: essentially the same as version iv. 

xiii. Musnad, III, 13, isnad 127 (AbQ Sa‘id al-Khudri): variant version, same 
story. 

xiv. Musnad, III, 78, isnad 127: variant version, same story. 

xv. Musnad, III, 79, isnad 120: same as version viii. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 47. 


Saying 18: asbaha min l ibadi mu’min bi wa-kafir bi 
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... the Apostle of God led us in the early morning prayer at Hudaybiyah after 
the rain, when it was still dark. 28 When he turned around [at the end of the 
Prayer], he approached the people and said, “Do you know what your Lord 
said?” They said: “God and His Apostle know best.” He said: “[God] said: 
‘There will arise among My servants some [lit., one] who have faith in Me 
and some who refuse to be faithful to Me. As for the one who says, “It rains 
upon us through God’s bounty and His mercy”, that is one who has faith in 
Me and rejects Venus. As for the one who says, “It rains upon us through 
such and such a setting star”, that is one who rejects Me and has faith in 
Venus’.” 29 
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i. Muwatta * 13:4, isnad 230 (Zayd b. Khalid). 

ii. Muslim 1:125, isnad 230. 

iii. Abfi DawGd 27:22, isnad 230. 

iv. Bukhari 64:35:1, isnad 230: minor variants in the frame-story and the word¬ 
ing of the Divine Saying: e.g., najm replaces naw * (meaning: star). 

v. Bukhari 97:35:12, isnad 230: shorter version: the entire hadith reads: mutira 
an-nabisVm fa-qala qala Allah asbaha min ( ibadi kafir bi wa-mu’min bi, “It rained on 
the Prophet, and he said: ‘God said: “There will arise among My servants some 
[lit., one] who are ungrateful to and reject Me and some who have faith in Me”.’” 

vi. Bukhari 10:156:2, isnad230: minor wording variants; qala Allah is omitted, 
but the Saying is clearly a word of God. 

vii. Muslim 1:26, isnad 20 (AbQ Hurayrah): no frame-story at all; the entire 
hadith reads: qala rasul Allah sl ( m a-lam taraw ila ma qala rabbukum qala ma 
an l amiu l ala l ibadi min ni c mah ilia asbaha fariq minhum biha kafirun yaquluna al- 
kawakib wa-bi-l-kawdkib, “The Apostle of God said: ‘Have you not noticed what 
your Lord said? He said: “I have not bestowed any favor upon My servants with¬ 
out a group of them coming to reject it, saying, ‘the stars’ and ‘through the 
stars’”.”’ 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, pp. 19-20; Jawahir, p. 170. 

The idea of rain as a testimony to the bounty of God and His power is attested to 
in the Qur’an, where natural phenomena generally are spoken of as the “signs” 
(dydt) of God (cf. 2:22, 159; 6:95-99; 41:37; 42:29, 33; 50:6). The stress upon 
God as rain-giver plays a prominent role here: “And among His signs is [this], 
that you see the earth brought low; then when We send water down upon it, it 
comes to life and grows. He who revives it can also revive the dead. Verily, He has 
power over all things” (41:39). 


Saying 19: ayn al-mutahabbun li-jalali 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God will say on the Day of Resurrection: 
‘Where are those who have loved one another for [the sake of] My majesty? 30 
Today I shall shade them in My shade, 31 a day in which there is no shade 
but My shade’.” 
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i. Muslim 45:37, isnad 16 (AbG Hurayrah). 

ii. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 80, isnad 34c (directly from Malik from Sa‘id al- 
Maqbari from AbG Hurayrah). 

iii. Muwatta * 51:13, isnad 16: bi-jalali replaces li-jalali. 

iv. Musnad, II, 237, isnad 16. 

v. Musnad, II, 338, isnad 16 

vi. Musnad, II, 370, isnad 16. 

vii. Musnad, II, 523, isnad 16. 

viii. Musnad, II, 535, isnad 16. 

ix. Darimi 20:44, isnad 16. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 10; al-Madani, pp. 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
37, 38, 71, 74; ‘All al-Qari, no. 40. 


Saying 19a: wajabat mahabbati li-l-mutahabbin fiya 
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...I heard the Apostle of God say: “God said: ‘My love belongs by right to 
those who love one another in Me, to those who sit together (in fellowship) 
in Me, to those who visit one another in Me, and to those who give 
generously to one another in Me’.” 

i. Muwaffa ’ 51:16, isnad 220 (Mu‘adh b. Jabal): the Divine Saying is set within 
a long frame-story in which AbG Idris, the second transmitter, tells how, when 
visiting the mosque in Damascus, he encounters the young Mu‘adh b. Jabal, who 
is already known for his piety and learning. Mu‘adh tells him that he loves him 
“for God’s sake” ( li-llah ) and then explains this usage by quoting the Divine 
Saying. 

ii. Ibn Sa‘d, III, ii, 123, isnad 220: rahmati, “My mercy”, replaces mahabbati. 

iii. Musnad, V, 233, isnad 220. 

iv. Musnad, V, 247, isnad 220c (Mu‘adh b. Jabal): the Divine Saying stands alone, 
without any frame-story; al-mutazawirun is omitted. 

v. Musnad, V, 237, isnad 211 (‘Ubadah b. a§-Samit): set within the same basic 
frame-story as version i, but related by ‘Ubadah to AbG Idris at the mosque after 
the latter has heard a different Divine Saying (no. 19b) from Mu‘adh in the mosque; 
wajabat mahabbati is replaced by haqqat mahabbati, “My love has been assured ...”, 
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which is repeated before each of the groups of people named; al-mutajalisun is 
omitted; after quoting the Divine Saying, ‘Ubadah then repeats the same Saying 
that Mu'adh has already related to Abii Idris (i.e., Saying 19b). 

vi. Musnad, V, 239, isnad 211: same basic frame-story as version v, although it 
is set in the mosque at flims (Homs) rather than Damascus; haqqat replaces 
wajabat, as in version v; al-mutawasilun, “those who join together”, replaces 
al-mutajalisun. 

vii. Musnad, V, 328, isnad 211 a (‘Ubadah b. a$-Samit): same as version vi. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat , p. 37; ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 25; Jawdhir, 

pp. 166, 191; Ghazzali, I, 313. 

The use of fi Allah (or, here./iya) and similar phrases such as li-lldh, li-jalal Allah, 
bi-jalal Allah (cf. Sayings 19, 19b, 54, 65, 66) deserves some comment. Their use 
in Muslim sources has been noted by Goldziher (M. Studien, II, 392-393), who 
points out that classical Muslim commentators usually gloss the usage with fi 
sabil Allah, “in the cause [lit., way] of God”, and notes that the origin of the phrases 
is to be found in New Testament usage. Cf. Noldeke’s comment on this: “Das 
ist eine spezifisch-christliche, schon im Neuen Testament iiberaus haufige Aus- 
drucksweise, die sich aber in der muhammedanischen Literatur ganz eingebiirgert 
hat” (Noldeke-Schwally, I, 257). The latter goes on to say that such usages are 
strange to the Qur’an and to maintain that the phrases, jahadu ft Allah (S. 22:78) 
and jahadu find (S. 29:69), are to be glossed with fi sabil for fi (ibid., I, 257-258), 
as Goldziher had already suggested. This does not, however, seem to be an entirely 
satisfactory explanation even for the Qur’anic “striving in God” (Jihad fi Allah), 
and it is even less so for the “loving one another in God”, “visiting one another in 
God”, and the like in the present Saying. There appears rather to be a conscious 
effort here to express something more subtle - one might even say, more mystical - 
than “in the cause of God”. And if the phrase did have Christian antecedents, this 
interpretation would be all the, more reasonable. The phrases bi-jalal Allah and 
li-jalal Allah indicate an action done “for the sake of” or “because of” God, 
which is indicative of a more personal relationship between the servant and his 
Lord than the ft sabil gloss expresses; however, it is the simple ft Allah or bi-llah 
(fiya or bi in the Divine Saying here) that points towards the “participation in God” 
that later receives so much development and elaboration at the hands of the mystics 
concerned with the fanff (“extinction”, “dissolving”) and baqa y (“abiding”) “in 
God”, and even the identification of the creature with the Divine (as in the thought 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi). In these Sayings, there is no apparent intention of suggesting 
elaborate doctrines of mystic union with the Divine; yet they do convey a sense 
of the possibility of life “for”, “in”, “out of”, and “with” God. This sense of 
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participation in and sustenance from the Divine is in fact very close to the New 
Testament sense of being “in Jesus Christ” (£v Xpiaxfi), tv Xpiorffl ’InooO, tv tcupuu) 
as found especially in Pauline usage (Rom. 6:11, 23; 8:39; I Cor. 1:4; II Cor. 
3:14; Gal. 2:4; 3:14, 26, 28, inter alia) and in the Gospel of John (14:20; 15:4-10). 
Still closer a New Testament parallel is the concept of being “in God” (’tv xfi 0e<a, 
tv x$ naxpi) as found in the first of the Johannine epistles (I Jn. 3:24; 4:13-16). 
The entire question of the Arabic usage, its non-Arabic analogues and antecedents, 
and the meaning or meanings read out of it in Qur’anic and later writings deserves 
a systematic study. 


Saying 19b: al-mutahabbun fi Allah l ala manabir min nur 

to to to _ to 

J_jl—* «-D 1 Kj}* 1 * * " ** ' 1 O* (J r - ** ^ f * ^ *-U I i " - • • . 
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... I heard the Apostle of God say, relating from his Lord: ‘“Those who love 
one another in God shall be upon platforms of light in the shadow of the 
Throne on a day in which there will be no shade except His [its 32 ] shade.’” 

i. Musnad, V, 236-237, isnad 220a (Mu'adh b. Jabal): set in same frame-story 
as Saying 19a:v; after Mu'adh tells this Saying to AbG Idris, ‘Ubadah also relates 
it to him as an addition to another Divine Saying (19a:v [isnad 211]). 

ii. Musnad, V, 239, isnad 220a: set in the same frame-story as Saying 19a:vi; 
the text of the Saying is: al-mutahabbun fi jalali lahum manabir min nur yaghbituhum 
an-nabiyun wa-sh-shuhada* , “Those who love one another in My majesty have 
[places upon] platforms of light; the prophets and the martyrs delight in them”. 

iii. Tirmidhx 34:53:1, isnad 220a: no frame-story; text as version ii. 

iv. Musnad, V, 328, isnad 220b (Mu'adh b. Jabal): set in the same frame-story 
as Saying 19a: vii; bi-jalal Allah, “in God’s majesty”, replaces fi Allah ; the saying 
is cited as an hadith nabawi, not a Divine Saying. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 22; al-Madani, p. 8; ‘All al-Qari, 
no. 23. 

The “platforms of light” ( manabir min nur) spoken of in the text are evidently 
positions of special honor in Paradise, perhaps those raised up closer to God 
(perhaps with the Qur’anic image of the a'rdf of S. 7:46 in mind?). There may be 
also a reference to the elevated or special role that the loving faithful will have 
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(after the angels and prophets) as intercessors before God on behalf of their sinner 
brethren on the Day of Resurrection (cf. Saying 62). 

The singular of manabir is minbar, which is the standard word for the “pulpit” 
or raised platform from which the sermon, or khutbah, is given in the mosque. It 
is said to have been introduced in the time of the Prophet himself so that the 
people could still hear his words even after the Community in Medina had grown 
quite large. As an institution in the Islamic cultus, the use of the minbar by the 
Prophet appears to have carried associations from the ancient Near Eastern 
practice of seating the judge or ruler upon an elevated platform as a sign of his 
office. Thus the word “pulpit” is ordinarily not an entirely accurate rendering of 
the Arabic original, even though the minbar has come to serve the same function 
as the pulpit. On the subject, see the important study of C. H. Becker, “Die Kanzel 
im Kultus des alten Islam”, Orientalische Studien Theodor Noldeke zum siebzigsten 
Geburtstag (Giessen, 1906), I, 331-351, and the resume of work on the subject by 
J. Pedersen in Section D:2:d of his article, “Masdjid”, SEI, pp. 343-345. Cf. also 
Widengren, Muhammad the Apostle, pp. 154-161. 

The plural form, manabir, is also found in other traditions about Paradise with 
the same apparently special sense; e.g., Ibn Majah 37:39:9: manabir min nur, min 
lu'lu' (pearl), min yaqut (sapphire), min zabarjad (topaz or light-colored emerald), 
min dhabab (gold), etc. For other occurrences, see Concordance, VI, 353a. 


Saying 20: bi-Uzzati la-ansurannaka wa-law ba l d hin 
jv* Lo_! j L*J 1 ^ L ^ 1 ^_&y ^ J ^ -a! f w- l^ > «JJ I tjy -—j o I* • • • 
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... the Apostle of God said: “There are three persons whose prayers are not 
turned away: the just imam [religious leader], the one who fasts - until he 
breaks the fast, and the person who has been wronged, whose prayer God 
raises above the clouds on the Day of Resurrection, when He will open 33 the 
gates of Heaven for him. The Lord says: ‘By My glory, I shall aid you, even 
if at a later time’.” 

i. Musnad, II, 445, isnad 32 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 304-305, isnad 32: minor variations in wording. 
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iii. Ibn Majah 7:48:1, isnad 32: tuftahu for yuftahu (see n. 33). 

iv. Tirmidhi 36:2, isnad 33 (AbG Hurayrah): same as version iii. 


Saying 21 : bi- l izzati wa-jalali la abrahu aghfiru lahum 

J- Vr jr vj l* <1.1 *■ • — • • • 

j* *-l ^ Z. ^' c “' J l* f xS~. Zj*- ' ^ * 
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...I heard the Apostle of God say: “Iblis 34 said to his Lord: ‘By Thy glory 
and majesty, I shall continue to seduce the sons of Adam so long as their 
souls remain in them!’ Then his Lord said to him: ‘Then by My glory and 
majesty, I shall continue to forgive them as long as they seek My forgive¬ 
ness!’” 

i. Musnad, in, 41, isnad 124 (Abu Sa'id al-Khudri). 

ii. Musnad, III, 29, isnad 126a (AbQ Sa'id al-Khudri). 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 25, 79. 


Saying 22: faradtu ( ala ummatika khams salawat 

^ CCU1 ^ ^ jj.' IaS 1 U * <JJ I t_J l> • • • 

I J I ^ - C- Uy * L y^jm C I I ^ J xS JuS> C. .1, | f-J C. 

. xs a-* «J a-ft- Xi fd xj.) 

... the Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘I have established five Prayers as a 
duty for your [Muhammad’s] community, and I have pledged Myself to 
[this], that whoever tries to observe them at their proper times, him shall I 
cause to enter Paradise. And whoever does not observe them has no pledge 
from Me.’” 

i. AbG DawOd 2:9:6, isnad 410 (AbG Qatadah b. Rib'i). 

ii. Ibn Majah 5:194:5, isnad 410. 

iii. AbG DawGd 2:9:1, isnad 213 (‘Ubadah b. a§-$amit): the same basic idea is 
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expressed in the third person as an hadith nabawi; additional mention of the pre¬ 
scribed ablutions, prostrations, and the proper state of humility in the Prayer is 
included in the condition set forth by God for His “pledge”. 

iv. Ibn Majah 5:194:3, isnad 212 (‘Ubadah b. as-Samit): essentially the same 
content as versions i and ii, but in the third person as an hadith nabawi. 

Other References: ‘All al-Qari, no. 27; al-Madani, pp. 8, 43. 


Saying 23: ghafartu lahum ma khala az-zalim 

j Jf ^ t L AJ4*>« J (a J p>-w.«Lrf? I ^ I • • • 
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... the Prophet prayed for forgiveness for his community on the evening of 
‘Arafah, and he was answered: “I have forgiven them, except the evildoer, 
and I shall exact from him for the one whom he has wronged.” 35 He 
[Muhammad] said: “O my Lord, if You wished, You could give the one who 
has been wronged [a share in] Paradise and forgive the evil-doer.” He was 
not answered that evening; then, when it was morning at Muzdalifah, he 
repeated the entreaty and was granted what he asked. Thereupon the Apostle 
of God laughed - or [in another version] smiled, and Abu Bakr and 'Umar 
said to him: “May my father and mother be ransomed for you! 36 Truly, this 
was [always] an-hour in which you were not wont to laugh! What is it that 
makes you laugh? May God [continue to] make you laugh!” He said: 
“When the enemy of God, Iblis [Satan], learned that God had answered my 
prayer and forgiven my community, he took dust and began to pour it over 
his head, crying out in lamentation and woe. And what I saw of his anguish 
made me laugh.” 
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i. Ibn Majah 25:56:1, isnad 330 (‘Abbas b. Mirdas). 

ii. Musnad, IV, 14, isnad 330. 

The frame-story in which the Divine Saying here occurs is set during the Hajj, 
or Pilgrimage ritual, and probably during the last or “Farewell” Pilgrimage of 
Muhammad. God’s quoted words are given on the 9th Dhu al-Hijjah, the “Day 
of ‘Arafah [or: ‘Arafat], during which the Pilgrims halt on the plain by the sacred 
hill at ‘Arafah. Two afternoon khutbahs [see commentary to Saying 40] are delivered 
at the hill, and at sunset the pilgrims run to nearby Muzdalifah, where the 10th of 
the month begins at sunset. 

Muzdalifah, the scene of the sunset and evening Prayers after ‘Arafah, lies on 
the Meccan side of ‘Arafah. Here, after the evening Prayer, the pilgrims spend the 
night and arise to perform an early Prayer that is followed by a khutbah, after 
which they set out for Mind for the ritual of stoning the evil satans. See A. J. 
Wensinck, “Hadjdj”, El 2 , III, 31-37. 


Saying 24: hal ‘amilta khayr qa\\u 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “A man who has never done any good and 
who used to loan money to people says to his messenger, ‘Take what is 
easy [to collect] and leave what is hard. Pass over [the latter]; perhaps God 
will pass us over without punishment.’ Then when he perishes, God will say: 
‘Have you ever done any good?’ He says; ‘No, except that I had a servant 
when I loaned money to people, and when I sent him to claim payment, I 
told him: “Take what is easy and leave what is hard. Pass over [the latter]; 
perhaps God will pass us over without punishment”.’ Then God says: ‘I have 
passed you over without punishment’.” 

i. Nasa’i 44:104:1, isnad 3a (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 361, isnad 3a. 
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iii. Bukhari 60:54:17, isnad 20 (AbQ Hurayrah): same basic story as versions i, 
ii, but only as an hadith nabawi, without any words of God being quoted. Other 
instances of the hadith in the same form (all with isnad 20) are: Bukhari 34:18; 
Muslim 22:31; Nasa’i 44:104:2; Musnad, II, 263, 332, 339. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 91. 


Saying 25: hal la namlah wahidah 
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The Apostle of God said: “One of the prophets made camp beneath a tree. 
An ant stung him, whereupon he had his things removed from under it and 
had it [the tree (and the ant colony)] burned. Thereupon God revealed to 
him: ‘Why not [burn just the] one ant [that was at fault]?’” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 17, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah): The 
Allah supplied by the editor of the text is present in other versions. 

ii. Muslim 39:150, isnad 1 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

iii. Muslim 39:149, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

iv. Bukhari 59:16:6, isnad 5. 

v. AbQ DawGd 40:164, isnad 5. 

vi. Musnad, II, 313, isnad 5. 

vii. Musnad, II, 449, isnad 5. 

viii. Nasa’i 42:38, isnads 2 (AbQ Hurayrah) and 6 (AbQ Hurayrah): the Divine 
Saying reads: in qad qarasatka namlah ahlakta ummah min al-umam tusabbihu, 
“If an ant has stung you, you have [still] destroyed one of the communities [i.e., 
that of the ants] that praise [God]”. Similar versions are also cited with isnad 8b 
(AbQ Hurayrah) and two faulty isnads through al-Hasan al-Ba§ri that do not go 
back to the Prophet. 
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Saying 26: harramtu c alayhi al-jannah 
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... I heard al-Hasan say: “A man who lived before you developed a boil [on 
his body]. Then, when it bothered him, he drew out an arrow from his quiver 
and lanced it [the boil]. Then the blood continued flowing until he died. Your 
Lord said: ‘I have forbidden Paradise to him’.” Then he [al-Hasan] stretched 
out his hand toward the mosque and said: “By God, Jundab related this 
hadith to me from the Apostle of God in this mosque!” 

i. Muslim 1:180, isnad 361 (Jundab). 

ii. Bukhari 23:84:1b, isnad 361a (Jundab): wording of frame-story varies; text 
of Divine Saying proper reads: badarani ( abdi bi-nafsihi harramtu l alayhi al-jannah, 
“My servant acted hastily with his own life. I have forbidden Paradise to him”. 

iii. Bukhari 60:50:11, isnad 361a: essentially the same as version ii, but has 
preferable reading badarani for badarani. 

Other References: Ibn al- < Arabt, Mishkat, p. 27; al-Madani, p. 90. 

This hadith occurs often without any first-person word of God: Bukhari 93:8:2; 
Muslim 33:21, 1:227, 228 {isnad 320); Muslim 1:218; Ibn Majah 13:8:2; Nasa’i 
49:30; Muwatta* 36:11 ( isnad 262), inter alia. 


Saying 27: hadha c abdi haqqan 

(jJ-ey u—»-b I j JL, IjJ o-aJI ^ [ (._*-!-£> <1) I Jj—j J U . . . 
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... the Apostle of God said: “The servant [of] God, when he performs the 
Prayer publicly, does a good thing. And if he performs it in private, he does 
a good thing. God says: ‘This is My servant in truth!’” 

i. Ibn Majah 37:20:3, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 80. 
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Saying 28: huwa halik 
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... the Apostle of God said: “When you hear a man say, ‘People are doomed 
to perish’, 37 he is the one of them most doomed. God says: ‘Verily, he is one 
who is [already] perishing!”’ 

i. Musnad, ii, 272, isnad 3c (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Muwatta > 56:2, isnad 3c (directly from Suhayl from Dahkwan from AbQ 
Hurayrah): has only the hadith nabawi segment, omitting the yaijulu Allah ... 
portion entirely. 

iii. Muslim 45:139, isnad 3c: fiadith nabawi, same as version ii. 

iv. AbQ DawQd 40:77, isnad 3c: hadith nabawi, same as version ii. 

v. Musnad, II, 342, isnad 3c: hadith nabawi, same as version ii. 

vi. Suhayl b. Abi $alih, no. 11, isnad 3c (directly from Dhakwan from AbQ 
Hurayrah): hadith nabawi, same as version ii, with minor variations. 

The intended meaning of this hadith is not entirely clear. It is perhaps directed 
against pessimism and/or self-righteousness; or it may be a warning to those who 
fancy themselves as harbingers of the apocalypse; or it may have been intended 
as a rebuke to the man who presumes to judge others (thus arrogating to himself 
the prerogative that rightfully belongs only to God). For discussion of the trans¬ 
mission of this hadith, see Azmi, Studies, p. 228. 


Saying 29: idhhab fa-sallim * ala itlffika an-nafar 
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The Apostle of God said: “God created Adam in His own form. His height 
was sixty armslengths. Then, when He had created him, He said: ‘Go and 
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greet those people there with peace’ - and they were a group of angels who 
were seated [there] - ‘Then listen how they greet you; it will be your greeting 
formula and that of your descendants likewise.’ So he went and said: ‘Peace 
be upon you’, and they said: ‘And upon you be peace and the mercy of 
God’ - and they added, ‘and the mercy of God’. And everyone who enters 
Paradise will be in the form of Adam and have a height of sixty armslengths. 
And men have continued to diminish in height from that time to the present.” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 58, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 60:1:1, isnad 1 (Abft Hurayrah). 

iii. Musnad, II, 315, isnad 1. 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabi, Mishkat, p. 16. 

At least the first part of the hadith seems to be an explanation of the origin of the 
practice of the taslim, or “greeting with peace”, which has continued through the 
centuries to be one of the most universal outward marks of social life in Islam. 
It is attested to numerous times in the Qur’an and specifically enjoined upon the 
Muslims in what is generally considered to be a late Meccan revelation, S. 6:54: 
“And when those who have faith in Our signs come to you, say, ‘Peace be upon 
you’. Your Lord has written down mercy [as a pledge] for Himself”, and also in 
two Medinan passages, 24:27 and 24:61. See article, “Salam”, by C. van Aren- 
donck, SEI y pp. 489-491. Cf. also S. 4:86. 


Saying 30: idhhabu ila alladhina kuntum tara'una fi ad-dunya 
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... the Apostle of God said: “The most dreadful thing that I fear for you 
[i.e., the Muslims] is the ‘lesser shirk'." They said: “And what is the ‘lesser 
shirk', O Apostle of God?” He said: “Hypocrisy! God will say to people on 
the Day of Resurrection, when they are rewarded for their actions: ‘Depart 
to those [with whom] you practiced hypocrisy in the world. And look! Do 
you find reward with them?’” 
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i. Musnad, V, 428, isnad 350 (Mahmud b. Labld). 

ii. Musnad, V, 429, isnads 350a (Mahmud b. Labid) and 351 (MahmOd b. Labid): 
minor wording variations. 

Other References: al-Muhasibi, Ri'ayah, p. 91. 

The Shirk spoken of in this text is the sin of “associating” or “ascribing” to God 
other gods or anything else “as partners” - i.e., placing anything else on the same 
plane with Him (cf. Saying 10). The definite elative form, al-asgharu, would nor¬ 
mally be translated as a superlative, but here the comparative form is better, 
because the intent is not to call riyc ? (“hypocrisy”, “lip-service”) the “smallest” 
or “least” shirk, but to show its seriousness by labeling it a form of the most 
heinous sin in Muslim eyes, the ascription of equals to God. Shirk remains shirk, 
however “small”. 


Saying 31 : idha ahabba ( abdi liqa'i ahbabtu liqa'ahu 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘If My servant longs to meet Me, I 
long to meet him. And if he abhors meeting Me, I abhor meeting him.’” 

i. Muwatta y 16:50, isnad 5 (AbO Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 97:35:12, isnad 5. 

iii. NasaT 21:10, isnad 5. 

iv. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 20, isnad 1 (directly from Abu Hurayrah): in 
the third person, as an hadith nabawi (“He who longs to meet God, God longs to 
meet him ...”, etc.). The saying is attested to in this form in numerous places (i.e., 
as an hadith nabawi rather than a Divine Saying): Bukhari 81:41:1, 2, isnads 210, 
151, 400; Muslim 48:14, 15, 16, 17, 18, isnads 210, 151, 152, 23, 400, respectively; 
Musnad, II, 313, isnad 1; Nasa’i 21:10, isnads 23, 210, 151; and Ibn Majah 37:31: 
7, isnad 151. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 6; ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 14; Qushayri, Risalah, p. 246 
(as an hadith nabawi). 

The verb ahabba in this Saying could be translated simply as “desires”, but its 
sense in Arabic is stronger than “desires” indicates. This hadith has been inter¬ 
preted generally by SQfi writers within the context of the passionate longing of 
man for God (cf. Hujwiri, Kashf, p. 310; Hartmann, Kuschairi, p. 63). 
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...I heard the Prophet say: “God said: ‘If I put My servant to the test by 
[taking away] his eyes, 38 and he endures it with patience, I shall indemnify 
him for them by [granting him] Paradise’.” 

i. Bukhari 75:7,isnads 107 (Anas b. Malik) and 108 (Anas b. Malik). 

ii. Musnad, III, 144, isnad 107. 

iii. Tirmidhi 34:58:1, isnad 109 (Anas b. Malik): variant: idha akhadhtu kari- 
matay l abdi fi ad-dunya lam yakun lahu jaza* *indi ilia al-jannah, “If I take away 
the eyes of My servant in the world, he will have no other reward than Paradise 
from Me”. 

iv. Musnad, III, 283, isnad 108a (Anas b. Malik): essentially the same as version 
iii. 

v. Tirmidhi 34:58:2, isnad 3 (AbU Hurayrah): variant: man adhhabtu habibatayhi 
fa-sabara wa-ihtasaba la ard lahu thawaban dun al-jannah, “Whoever, if I take from 
him his eyes, endures patiently and remains content, shall inherit no land short 
of Paradise”. 

vi. Musnad, II, 265, isn&d 3: same as version v. 

vii. Musnad, V, 258, isnad 260a (AbO Umamah): variant of version v; karima- 
tayhi replaces habibatayhi ; the Divine Saying is addressed to man (ibn Adam ) in 
the second person (“... if I take your eyes ...”). 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabi, Mishkdt, p. 22; al-Madani, pp. 4, 10, 11, 16, 20, 
21, 35, 74; ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 5. 

According to Margoliouth (Early Development, p. 156), AbQTalib al-Makki credits 
some of the Companions of the Prophet with desiring to lose their eyesight. Among 
the more ascetically inclined SQfis generally the idea existed that bodily infirmities 
are often a way to spiritual health. 
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Saying 33: idha qalu la ilah ilia Allah istajabu 
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...he [‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr] told us that God said to His angels: “Summon My 
servants to Me!” They said: “O Lord, how [shall we do that], when the seven 
heavens are in between and the Throne is above that?” He said: “Truly, if 
they say, ‘There is no god but God’, 39 they will answer [to your call]”. 40 

i. Musnad, II, 197, isnad 184 (‘Al. b. ‘Amr): the hadith is not raised to Maham- 
mad, but is quoted directly by ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr. It is followed by a separate hadith 
with the same isnad, which also includes a Divine Saying (no. 74: iii). 


Saying 34: idha tahaddatha € abdi bi-an ya l mala hasanah 
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The Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘If My servant intends a good deed, 
then I count it for him as a good deed [even if] he does not carry it out. And 

if he does carry it out, then I count it for him as ten like unto it. And if he 

plans to do an evil deed, then I forgive him for it so long as he does not 
carry it out. And if he carries it out, I count it for him as it is.’” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 53, isnad 1 (directly from Abu Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 1:205a, isnad 1 (AbO Hurayrah). 

iii. Musnad, II, 315, isnad 1. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 29; al-Madani, p. 25. 

Compare this Saying with Sayings 51 and 56, which contain segments that are 
almost identical with parts of the present Saying. 
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Saying 34a: irqubuhu fa-in c amalaha fa-ktubuha lahu bi-mithlaha 
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The Apostle of God said: “The angels say: ‘O Lord, there is a servant here 
who wants to commit an evil act’. And God knows better about it [than they]. 
He says: ‘Wait for him, and if he does it, reckon it to him as it is. And if he 
does not do it, then reckon it to him as a good deed. Truly, he abandons it 
only for My sake.”’ 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 105, isnad 1 (directly from Abh Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 1:205b, isnad 1 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

iii. Musnad, II, 317, isnad 1. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 31. 


Saying 34b: man hamma bi-hasanah fa-lam ya'malha 
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... from the Prophet, in that which he related from his Lord. He said: 
“Truly, God writes down good deeds and evil deeds”. Then he explained the 
difference: “Whoever intends a good deed and then does not do it, God 
writes it down for him as a wholly good deed. And if he intends it and does 
it, God writes it down for him as ten good deeds, [or] up to seven hundred, 
or many more. And if he intends an evil deed and then does not do it, God 
writes it down for him as a wholly good deed. And if he intends it and does 
it, God writes it down as a single evil deed.” 
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i. Bukhari 81:31, isnad 143 (Ibn ‘Abbas): not a direct quotation of God’s 
words: see commentary below. 

ii. Muslim 1:207, isnad 143. 

iii. Musnad, I, 310, isnad 143. 

iv. Musnad, I, 361, isnad 143. 

v. Muslim 1:259, isnad 104b (Anas b. Malik): shorter version, given as direct 
words of God; set within the much longer hadith concerning Muhammad’s mi'raj 
(see above, pp. 28-29) and quoted as God’s words to Muhammad on that occasion, 
along with the prescription of the five daily Prayers. 

vi. Musnad, III, 148-149, isnad 104b: same as version v. 

vii. Musnad, I, 227, isnad 143a (Ibn ‘Abbas): shorter version, hadith nabawi. 
The fiadith occurs in this form as a simple hadith nabawi also at: Muslim 1:206; 
Musnad, II, 234, 411, 498. All of the latter instances are attested by isnad 8 (AbQ 
Hurayrah). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 5; Mabani, p. 88; Jawahir, p. 168; Nawawi, 
Arba l un, no. 37. 

This hadith is presented as words that Muhammad reported on God’s authority; 
i.e., words that he heard from God and is reporting in his own words. In this kind 
of indirect Divine Saying, one is at the borderline between the Prophetic hadith 
and the Divine Saying. Thus it is no surprise that in the various classical citations 
of this tradition the main portion of the hadith is quoted sometimes as God’s 
words and sometimes as Muhammad’s words only. 


Saying 34c: idha hamma l abdi bi-hasanah wa-lam ya l malha 
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... from the Apostle of God. He said: “God says: ‘If My servant intends a 
good deed and does not do it, I write it down for him as a good deed. Then 
if he does it, I write it down for him as ten good deeds, or up to seven 
hundred times that. And if My servant intends an evil deed and does not do 
it, I do not write it down against him. And if he does it, I write it down for 
him as [only one] evil deed.’” 
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158 The early Divine Saying 


i. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 104 (fol. 247a), isnad 13 (directly from al-'Ala’ b. ‘Ar. 
from ‘Ar. b. Ya'qtib from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 1:204, isnad 13. 

iii. Muslim 1:203, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah): variant wording throughout. 

iv. Bukhari 97:35:10, isnad 5: similar to version iii. 

v. Musnad, II, 242, isnad 5: similar to version iii. 

Other References: ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 13. 


Saying 35: irja 1 ila i abdi fa-taqul lahu al-hayat turidu 
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The Apostle of God said: “The angel of death came to Moses and said to 
him, ‘Answer your Lord’. Whereupon Moses struck the angel of death in the 
eye and put it out. Then the angel returned to God and said: ‘Thou has sent 
me to a servant of Thine who does not want to die, and he put out my eye!’ 
Thereupon God returned his eye to him and said: ‘Return to My servant and 
say to him, “Is it life that you want? If you want life, put your hand upon the 
back of a bull; as many hairs as your hand covers, so many years will you 
live.”’ [When this was communicated, Moses] said: ‘And then what?’ He 
said: ‘Then you will die’.” He [Muhammad] said: “Then the time [of death] 
drew near, and [Moses] said: ‘O my Lord, [only] bring me closer to the Holy 
Land by a stone’s throw.’” And the Apostle of God said: “If I were there, I 
would show you his grave by the side of the road at the red sand-ridge.” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 59, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 43:158, isnad 1 (AbQ Hurayrah). 
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iii. Musnad, II, 315, isnad 1. 

iv. Musnad, II, 269, isnad 26 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

v. Bukhari 23:69, isnad 26. 

vi. Tirmidhi 21:121, isnad 26. 

vii. Musnad, II, 351, isnad 22 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

viii. Musnad, II, 533, isnad 42 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

Other References: Tabari, Ta'rikh, I, 503. 

M. Grunbaum, “Beitrage zur vergleichenden Mythologie aus der Hagada”, pp. 
182-185, provides a wealth of examples of the permutations of the story of Moses 
and the angel of death in Jewish haggadic material (see esp. p. 183). The most 
interesting example relevant to the present ljadith is that found in the Midrash 
Debarum, where Moses strikes Sammael (the angel sent to collect his soul) blind, 
but does so not with a blow of his fist; instead, he blinds him with his radiant 
countenance (clearly a reference to the brilliance of Moses’ countenance after 
the Sinai experience: see Exodus 34:29ff.), whereupon God Himself descends and 
takes his servant’s soul with a kiss (Grunbaum, p. 184). 


Saying 36: kadhdhabani ( abdi ... wa-shatamani'abdi 
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The Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘My servant has accused Me of 
lying, 41 and it is not his [to do]. My servant has cursed Me, and it is not his 
[to do]. 42 As for his calling Me a liar, he says, “He will not bring us back 43 
as He created us”; 44 and as for his cursing Me, he says, “God has taken a 
child”. 45 [Yet] I am the Eternal [Refuge]. I have not begotten, nor am I 
begotten, and there has [never] been one equal to me.’” 46 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 106, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 112, no. 2, isnad 1 (AbQ Hurayrah): omits qala Allah, 
but the text is clearly a statement of God, not the Prophet. Concerning S. 112, 
see n. 46. 
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iii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 112, no. 1, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah): inserts additional 
sentence after kama baddani : wa-laysa awwal al-khalq bi-ahwan ( alayya min 
fadatihi, “And the first of creation was no easier for Me than its repetition” (i.e., 
I can resurrect all creatures as easily as I originally created them). 

iv. Bukhari 59:1:3, isnad 5: shorter version; omits paraphrase of S. 112 en¬ 
tirely. 

v. Nasa’i 21:17, isnad 5: same as version iii. 

vi. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 2:116, no. 8, isnad 142 (‘Al. b. ‘Abbas): minor wording 
variations. 

vii. Musnad, II, 350-351, isnad 22 (AbQ Hurayrah): same as version iii. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkdt, pp. 7-8; ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 2; al-Madani, 

pp. 5, 17, 38. 


Saying 37: kayf taraktum Hbadi 
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... and the Apostle of God said: “The angels take turns with you, some 
angels during the night and other angels during the day. They assemble 
during the Prayer at dawn and the Prayer in the afternoon. Then those who 
were with you during the night ascend to Him, and He asks them - and He 
knows better than they: ‘How [i.e., in what state] did you leave My servants?’ 
They say: ‘We left them while they were praying [just as] we came to them 
while they were praying’.” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 8, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Muwatta' 9:82, isnad 5 (directly from ‘Al. b. Dhakwan from al-A‘raj from 
AbQ Hurayrah). 

iii. Bukhari 97:23:1, isnad 5. 

iv. Bukhari 9:16:2, isnad 5. 

v. Bukhari 59:6:17, isnad 5. 

vi. Nasa’i 5:21:1, isnad 5. 

vii. Musnad, IT, 357, isnad 40 (AbQ Hurayrah). 
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viii. Musnad, II, 344, isnad 10a (AbQ Hurayrah): wording variations: God’s 
first words to the angels are: min ayn jCtum, “Whence do you come?” (cf. Saying 
56). God questions first the angels of the day and then the angels of the night, and 
in both instances they answer: jCnaka min l ind ( ibadika ataynahum wa-hum 
yusalluna wa-jCnaka wa-hum yusalluna, “We have come from among Thy servants. 
We came to them, and they were praying; and we came to Thee, and they were 
[still] praying”. 

Compare this Saying with the similar tradition of Saying 56 below. 


Saying 38: khalaqtu hffulff li-l-jannah 
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... ‘Umar b. al-Khattab was asked about this ayah: “And when your Lord 
took from the sons of Adam, from their loins [lit., backs], their seed and 
made them testify against themselves, [He said:] ‘Am I not your Lord?’ They 
said: ‘Certainly, we testify [to it]’ - [this was done] that you might not say on 
the Day of Resurrection, ‘We were unaware of this!”’ [S. 7:172]. Then 
‘Umar b. al-Khattab said: “I heard the Apostle of God being asked about 
this, and he said: ‘God created Adam and then touched his loins with His 
right hand and brought forth from them [his] progeny. Thereupon He said: 
“I have created these for Paradise, and they shall act in the manner of the 
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people of Paradise”. Then He touched his loins and brought forth from them 
[other] progeny. He said: “I have created these for the Fire, and they shall 
act in the manner of the people of the Fire”.’ Then a man said: ‘O Apostle of 
God, then what is action for?’ The Apostle of God said: ‘God, when He 
creates the servant for Paradise, causes him to act in the manner of the people 
of Paradise until he dies in the manner of the people of Paradise, whereupon 
He causes him to enter Paradise with that act. And if He creates the servant 
for the Fire, He causes him to act in the manner of the people of the Fire 
until he dies in the manner of the people of the Fire, whereupon He causes 
him to enter the Fire with that act.’” 

i. Muwatta * 46:1:2, isnad 280 (‘Umar b. al-Khattab). 

ii. Tirmidhi, Tafsir, S. 7:172, no. 3, isnad 280. 

iii. AbQ DawOd 39:16:13, isnad 280. 

Other References: Tabari, Tafsir, S. 7:172 (IX, 113) (from Malik b. Anas, with 
the same isnad back to ‘Umar); al-Madani, pp. 65-66. 

This hadith would appear to be one of the few instances of traditions involving 
Divine Sayings that are concerned with specific theological issues that were im¬ 
portant in the early doctrinal disputes in Islam. The question of qadar, or God’s 
“[pre-] determination” of human acts, was one of the earliest issues of a dogmatic 
nature that divided Muslim religious scholars. On the subject, see Watt, Free Will ; 
Ringgren, Arabian Fatalism. Cf. Sayings 45, 89. 


Saying 39: al-kibriya ) rida'i 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God says: ‘Majesty is My cloak, and grandeur 
My girdle. Whoever contends with Me in either one of these, him shall I cast 
into Jahannam.’” 

i. Ibn Majah 37:16:2, isnad 12 (AbU Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 248, isnad 12: ‘ izzah , “glory”, replaces l azamah ; an-nar, “the 
Fire”, replaces jahannam. 

iii. Musnad, II, 414, isnad 12: an-nar, “the fire”, replaces jahannam. 

iv. Musnad, II, 427, isnad 12. 
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v. Musnad, II, 442, isnad 12. 

vi. AbQ DawQd 31:25, isnad 12: an-nar, “the Fire”, replaces jahannam. 

vii. Muslim 45:136, isnads 12a (AbO Hurayrah) and 122 (AbO Sa‘id al-Khudri): 
part in the third person, part in the first person: al-Uzzah izaruhu wa-l-kibriyd * 
rid&uhu fa-man yunazifuni ‘adhdhabtuhu, “Glory is His girdle, and majesty His 
cloak; whoever contends with Me, him shall I punish”. 

viii. Musnad, II, 376, isnad 5a (AbQ Hurayrah): adkhaltuhu , “I cause him to 
enter”, replaces alqaytuhu. 

ix. Ibn Majah 37:16:3, isnad 141 (‘Al. b. al-'Abbas): an-nar, “the Fire”, replaces 
jahannam. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 11; ‘All al-Qari, no. 21; al-Madani, 
pp. 7, 8, 28, 37, 76; al-Muhasibi, Rfayah, pp. 232, 233. 

Compare S. 45:37: wa-lahu al-kibriya* fi as-samawat wa-l-ard, “And His is the 
majesty in the heavens and the earth”. Al-azamah does not occur in the Qur’an, 
but l izzah (cf. Sayings 20, 21) is found frequently, e.g., S. 10:35: fa-li-lldh al- l izzah 
jamfan, “And to God belongs the glory entirely”. Other Qur’anic references at 
Mifjam, p. 409b. ‘Abdalbaqi, in his commentary on the version of the Saying 
cited by Muslim (version vii), notes the similarity of the whole first statement to 
an Arabian saying: fulan shi'aruhu az-zuhd wa-ditharuhu at-taqwa, “So-and-so’s 
emblem is abstemiousness, and his wrap is piety/fear of God”, where shfar and 
and dithar, like ride? and izar, can be glossed as si fat, “characteristic traits”, or 
“qualities” (Muslim, IV, 2023). 


Saying 40: kull mal nahaltuhu ( abdan halal 
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...the Apostle of God said one day in his sermon: “My Lord commanded me 
to teach you what you did not know of that which He taught me this day. 
[God said:] ‘All wealth that I have freely given [any] servant is permitted. 
Truly, I have created all of My servants hanifs [i.e., true worshippers of the 
one God]. The satans have come to them and scattered [and turned] them 
away from their religious practice. They have forbidden them what I have 
allowed them and commanded them to associate [as a partner] with Me that 
with regard to which no authority has been sent by Me.’ Then God looked 
down upon the people of the earth, and He despised them [for their evil 
ways], the Arabs and non-Arabs among them, save for a remnant of the 
people of the Book. And He said: ‘Truly, I sent you that I might test you 
and test others through you. And I sent down to you a book that water does 
not wash away, which you recite sleeping and waking.’ Then God commanded 
me to rouse Quraysh. So I said, ‘My Lord, surely they will break my skull 
and leave it like a [flat] piece of bread!’ He [God] said: ‘Drive them out just 
as they drive you out; 47 make raids against them, and We shall support your 
raids; 48 give freely, and We shall give freely to you; 49 send forth an army, 
and We shall send forth five like it; 50 and fight beside him who obeys you 
against him who disobeys you.’” 

i. Muslim 51:63, isnad 310 (TyatJ b. Himar): occurs as the initial and principal 
portion of a khutbah of Muhammad; followed in the text by a long tradition from 
the Prophet concerning those who will be in Paradise and those who will be in 
the Fire. 

ii. Muslim 51:64a, isnad 310: set in the same sermon of Muhammad as version 
i, but in this instance a second Divine Saying (no. 64) is inserted after this tradition 
and before that concerning those who will be in Paradise and the Fire. 

iii. Musnad, IV, 162, isnad 310: set in the same sermon as version i. 

Other references: al-Madani, pp. 64-65. 

This Saying is a “sermon hadith”, that is, a report of various individual statements 
(any of which alone would be an hadith as well) that are said to have been uttered 
by Muhammad in the course of a “sermon”, or khutbah. It clearly provides a 
useful vehicle for stringing together words of the Prophet into a more or less 
coherent composite narrative. One might well imagine that just such reports as 
those collected here might actually have been preserved from khutbahs of the 
Apostle of God on diverse occasions. (For the early development of the khufbah, 
its form, and its political associations, as well as the differing scholarly opinions 
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as to its forerunners and models, see A. J. Wensinck, “IGiutba”, SEI, pp. 258-259.) 

Note the statement attributed to God concerning His creation of all of those who 
serve Him as hanifs, i.e., as “natural monotheists”. The term hanif is widely attested 
in the Qur’an, where it is applied primarily to those pre-Islamic prophets and 
other people who, in contradistinction to the polytheists (and even to the later 
Jews and Christians who distorted their revelations), held to the worship and service 
of the one God. Abraham is traditionally the first hanif, and the religion of Abraham 
is often considered to be the hanifiyah. In the Qur’an and later Muslim usage, 
hanif is also used broadly to designate anyone who is a true muslim - one who sub¬ 
mits to God - and hence applied to pre-Islamic as well as Islamic “submitters”. 
Thus the usual definition, “pre-Islamic monotheist”, is not adequate, as the sense 
of the present Saying shows. In this case, it seems to be implied that all men are 
created as hunafa ’, i.e., in the state of fifrah, or natural faithfulness to God. There 
is also implied a clear historical progression, even a Heilsgeschichte, which begins 
with the first men and moves forward to the sending of the Qur’an and the calling 
of the Prophet and the struggle to found the (re)new(ed) community of the faithful. 
So while God’s words about creating all men hanifs are just as valid yesterday, to¬ 
day, or at any time, it is also a statement of how things were done at the beginning 
of time: God says this as he looks upon the evil ways of men before Islam by way 
of explanation as to why the Qur’an and the Prophet’s mission are necessary. 


Saying 41 : law anna l ibadi ala 1 uni la-asqaytuhum 
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... the Prophet said: “Your Lord said: ‘If My servants obey Me, I shall send 
down rain by night and cause the sun to shine upon them by day, and I shall 
not let them hear the voice of the thunder’.” 

i. Musnad, II, 359, isndd 37 (Abh Hurayrah): set within a longer tradition of the 
Prophet, which has to do with faith and true service of God. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 88; c Ali al-Qari, no. 32; Mabani, p. 89. 
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Saying 42: law anna laka ma fi al-ard min shay * a-kunta taftadi bihi 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God will say to the one among the people of 
the Fire with the lightest punishment on the Day of Resurrection: ‘If you had 
everything on earth, would you then ransom yourself with it?’ Thereupon he 
will say, ‘Yes’. Then God will say: ‘I desired of you that which is easier than 
that [desired of you] when you were [still] in the loins of Adam: that you not 
associate anything as a partner with Me. [But] you then refused [to do 
anything else] but to associate partners with me.’” 

i. Bukhari 81:51:9, isnad 105 (Anas b. Malik). 

ii. Bukhari 60:1:9, isnad 105. 

iii. Muslim 50:51, isnad 105. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat , p. 11; ‘All al-Qari, no. 39; al-Madani, 
p. 73. 


Saying 43 : la ilah ilia and 
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...he [Muhammad] said: “Whoever says, ‘There is no god but God, and 
God is greatest’, his Lord counts him trustworthy and says: ‘There is no god 
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but I, and I am most great’. And if he says, ‘There is no god but God alone’, 
God says: ‘There is no god but I, and I alone’. And if he says, ‘There is no 
god but God alone; He has no partner’, He says: ‘There is no god but I, 
and I have no partner’. And if he says, ‘There is no god but God. His is the 
kingdom and the praise’, God says: ‘There is no god but I. Mine is the 
kingdom and Mine is the praise’. And if he says, ‘There is no god but God, 
and no power and no might except with God’, God says: ‘There is no god 
but I, and no power and no might except with Me’.” And he [Muhammad] 
used to say: “Whoever says this in his illness and then dies, him shall the 
Fire not consume”. 

i. Tirmidhi 45:36, isnads 12a (Abu Hurayrah) and 122 (AbO Sa'id al-Khudri). 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 51, 153; cf. al-Makki, Qut, II, 81; Ghazzali, I, 
300-301. 


Saying 44: la yanbaghi li-abdi an yaqula innahu khayr min Yunus 
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... from the Prophet, in that which he related from his Lord. He said: “‘My 
servant [i.e., Muhammad] ought not to say that he is better than Jonah, son 
of Matta,’” 51 and he [Muhammad] mentioned his father by name. 52 

i. Bukhari 97:50:4, isnad 144 (Ibn ‘Abbas). 

ii. Bukhari 60:24, isnad 144: hadith nabawi. 

iii. Muslim 43:167, isnad 144: hadith nabawi. 

iv. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 6:86, no. 1, isnad 144: hadith nabawi ; final sentence (from 
wa-nasabahu ) is omitted. S. 6:86 mentions Jonah as one of those whom God has 
guided rightly in the past. 

v. Bukhari 60:35, isnad 145 (Ibn ‘Abbas): hadith nabawi', wording varies; final 
sentence omitted. 

vi. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 4:163, no. 26:1, isnad 145: hadith nabawi', final sentence 
omitted. S. 4:163 mentions Jonah among the leaders of other peoples who have 
received a revelation from God. 

vii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 6:86, no. 2, isnad 36 (Abu Hurayrah): hadith nabawi', 
final sentence omitted. 
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viii. Musnad, II, 405, isnad 36: hadith nabawi; final sentence omitted. 

ix. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 4:163, no. 26:2, isnad lb (AbQ Hurayrah): hadith nabawi; 
wording varies: man gala and khayr min Yunus b. Malta fa-qad kadhaba, “Whoever 
says, ‘I am better than Jonah, son of Mattd’, has lied”. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 6; an-Nawawi, Tahdhib al-asma* (pt. 1, ed. 
Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 1842-1847), p. 641 (as an hadith nabawi). 


Saying 45: Id ytfti ibn Adam an-nadhr bi-shay* lam akun gad qadartuhu 
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The Apostle of God said: “[God said:] 53 ‘A vow brings the son of Adam 
nothing that I have not [preordained for him. Rather, a vow meets it [i.e., 
that which has been ordained], 54 and I have already [preordained it for him. 
I extract by it [i.e., the vow^from the miserly, and he gives Me that which he 
would not have given Me before.’” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 39, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 314, isnad 1 (AbQ Hurayrah): the gala Allah is included in the 
text here (see n. 53). 

iii. Musnad, II, 242, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah): gala Allah included in the text; 
the last half of the Saying (from wa-lakin yalqahu) reads: wa-lakinnahu shay* 
astakhriju bihi min al-bakhil yiYtini l alayhi ma la yu’tini c ala al-bukhl, “Rather, it 
is something that I extract from the miserly that he gives Me [when he makes a 
vow, but] does not give Me when he is miserly”. 

iv. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 88 (fol. 246a), isnad 13 (directly from al-'Ala 5 b. 
‘Ar. b. Ya‘qQb from ‘Ar. b. Ya'qub from AbQ Hurayrah): in third person as an 
hadith nabawi; la tandhiru, “do not make vows”, is inserted at the beginning. 

v. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 90 (fol. 246a), isnad 172 (directly from Man$Qr from 
C A1. b. Murrah from C A1. b. ‘Umar): in third person as an hadith nabawi. 

vi. Bukhari 82:6:2, isnad 1: in third person as an hadith nabawi. 

vii. Bukhari 83:26:3, isnad 5: in third person as an hadith nabawi. 

viii. Nasa’i 35:25, isnad 13: in third person as an hadith nabawi. 

ix. Musnad, II, 373, isnad 5c (AbQ Hurayrah): the last part of the hadith (from 
wa-lakin yalqahu) reads: wa-lakinna an-nadhr muwaqif al-qadar fa-yukhraju bi- 
dhalika min al-bakhil ma lam yakun al-bakhil yuridu an yukhraja, “Rather, a vow 
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is in agreement with predetermination, and by it is extracted from the miserly 
what the miserly does not want extracted”. 

x. Ibn Majah 11:15:2, isnad 5: in third person as an hadith nabawi ; adds at end 
a separate Divine Saying (no. 16). This seems to be a case where two distinct tradi¬ 
tions have been written down together as one by a later transmitter or scribe (see 
above, p. 94). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 6. 

Josef van Ess, in a conversation in June, 1972, noted that the discussion of the vow 
probably entered the qadar disputes in Islam only in the second century of the 
Hijrah. If it does in fact belong to a later stage in the predestinarian disputes, the 
presence of this Saying in the early collection of Hammam may indicate that it 
was a “primitive” hadith that was later adapted for use in the qadar debates, rather 
than a later forgery manufactured specifically as an anti-Qadari weapon. 


Saying 46: la yukhrijuhu ilia iman bt aw tasdiq bi-rasuli 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God answers him who goes forth [as a 
warrior] in His cause: ‘Only faith in Me and complete trust in the veracity of 
My Apostles causes him to go forth. I shall send him back with what he has 
gained in the way of reward or booty, or [else] I shall cause him to enter 
Paradise.’ [Muhammad said:] If it were not that I would cause my community 
hardship, I would not remain behind the troops, and I would wish that I 
might be killed in God’s cause. Then I would live, then be killed; then live, 
then be killed!” 


i. Bukhari 2:26, isnad 11 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 33:103, isnad 11: longer version, different wording. 

iii. Ibn Majah 24:1:1, isnad 11: same as version ii. 

iv. Musnad, II, 231, isnad 11: same as version ii. 

v. Musnad, II, 384, isnad 11: same as version ii. 

vi. Musnad, II, 399, isnad 3c (Abu Hurayrah): the Divine Saying is essentially 
the same; the words of the Prophet differ. 
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vii. Musnad, II, 494, isnad 17a (AbQ Hurayrah): wording of the Divine Saying 
varies somewhat; Muhammad’s final words are omitted. 

viii. Nasa’i 25:14:2, isnad 17a: essentially the same as version vii. 

ix. Nasa’i 47:24:1, isnad 17a: essentially the same as version vii. 

x. Nasa’i 47:24:2, isnad 11: variant of version vii. 

xi. Nasa’i 25:15:2, isnad 175 (‘Al. b. ‘Umar): variant of version vii; ends with 
wa-in qabadluhu ghafartu lahu warahimtuhu, “If I take his soul, I must forgive him 
and show him mercy”. 

xii. Tirmidhi 20:1:2, isnad 100a (Anas b. Malik): shorter, variant version of 
no. vii. 

xiii. Nasa’i 25:14:1, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah): in third person as an hadith 
nabawi. 

xiv. Muwatta * 21:2, isnad 5: hadith nabawi, same as version xiii. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, pp. 33-34; al-Madani, pp. 8, 30, 32, 
62; ‘All al-Qari, no. 26. 

The khuruj fi sabil Allah that is spoken of in this Saying need not, at least in later 
Islam, be only a “going out” in war for God (jihad). It does, however, seem clear 
here that the more literal sense of the expression is intended, and not the meta¬ 
phorical interpretation of jihad as moral striving alone (often called “the greater 
jihad"). The references to the spoils of war and to being killed indicate in particular 
that it is the willingness to die in the cause of God rather than a more spiritual 
striving that is being encouraged. This is further substantiated by the specific 
mention of ghaza, “to go out on raids, to raid”, in version ii and other variants. 
Similarly, the apparent meaning of Muhammad’s final statement is that he would 
gladly be killed again and again by his enemies to gain fulfillment of God’s prom¬ 
ises. Here the physical jihad itself takes on a larger significance: it becomes the 
martyr's rapid road into the presence of God. 


Saying 47: lima fa ( alta hadha 
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... the Apostle of God said: “A man who had never done anything good said 
to his family that when he died, they should cremate him and then sprinkle 
half [of his ashes] on land and half of them on the sea; for, [so said he,] by 
God, if indeed God should get hold of him [whole], He would set him a 
punishment more severe than any punishment administered by Him to any 
other earthly creature. When the man died, they did what he had ordered 
them to do. Then God commanded the earth, and it gathered up [that part 
of him] that was in it; He commanded the sea, and it gathered up [that part 
of him] that was in it. Then He said: ‘Why did you do that?’ He [the man] 
said: ‘Out of fear of Thee, O Lord. Thou knowest better’. Then He forgave 
him.” 

i. Muwalta > 16:51, isnad 5 (Abu Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 97:35:15, isnad 5: omits fa-lamma mala ar-rajul fa- l amalu ma 
amarahum bihi. 

iii. Muslim 49:24, isnad 5. 


Saying 48: man azlam mimman dhahaba yakhluqu ka-khalqi 
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...I heard the Prophet say: “God said: ‘Who is more wicked than he who 
sets out to create as I have created? Let them create a tiny particle, 55 or let 
them create a seed or a grain of barley!”’ 

i. Bukhari 97:56:6, isnad 11 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 391, isnad 11: final sentence reads: fa-l-yakhluqu mithla khalqi 
dharrah aw dhubabah aw habbah, “Let them create as I have created, [even] a speck, 
or a fly, or a tiny seed!” Qala Allah is omitted, but the Saying is clearly understood 
to be God’s word. 

iii. Musnad, II, 232, isnad 11: the Divine Saying proper is set within a frame- 
story about the Prophet, which is in turn set within a frame-story about AbQ 
Hurayrah. It is said to have been related by Muhammad just before he demonstrated 
the permissible limits of the hilyah ablutions (washing the shanks and forearms as 
well as the hands and feet). Abu Hurayrah is said to have related this to AbQZur'ah 
when the two of them came upon a man sketching a picture one day. While the 
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latter frame-story or situational account clearly links the Saying to the question 
of iconoclasm in Islam, there is no apparent internal connection between the Saying 
and the hilyah: thus the latter is probably drawn in only to pinpoint the occasion 
on which Muhammad told the Saying. This is a common method in the IJadith 
of strengthening the veracity of a report (the additional situational details serving 
to confirm the accurate memory of the transmitter and the authenticity of his 
account). See above, pp. 91 ff. (Chapter 4, C). 

iv. Bukhari 77:90:2, isnad 11: same as version iii, with minor variations in 
wording. Qala Allah is omitted, as in version ii. 

v. Muslim 37:101, isnad 11: set in the frame-story of the artist, as in version iii, 
but without mention of the Mya/z-demonstration episode. 

vi. Musnad, II, 259, isnad 6a (Abu Hurayrah): ba'udah, “gnat”, replaces dharrah; 
dharrah replaces habbah aw shafrah. See n. 55. 

vii. Musnad, II, 527, isnad 6a: same as version vi. 

viii. Musnad, II, 451, isnad 6a: same as version vi. 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 6, 21. 

This Saying echoes at least two different Qur’anic motifs. The initial interrogative 
phrase, man azlam mimman ..., “who is more wicked than he who...”, occurs fifteen 
times in the Qur’an (see Mu'jam, p. 438) in similar contexts as a challenge-formula 
of God to man. It is most often completed by ... iftara‘ala Allah al-kadhib, “... fab¬ 
ricates a lie against God”. See, inter alia, S. 6:93, 144; 11:18; 18:15; 29:28; 39:32; 
61:7. On lying about God and calling Him a liar, see Saying 36 above. 

The last part of this Saying recalls very clearly the Qur’anic challenge to all 
those who would deny that the Qur’an comes from God alone, imagining that a 
human being could create such a sublime work. Cf. S. 52:35-36: am khuliqu min 
ghayr shay ’ am hum al-khaliqun am khalaqu as-samawat wa-l-ard bal la yuqinun, 
“Or were they created out of nothing? Or are they the creators? Or did they create 
the heavens and the earth? Certainly not! They are without sure knowledge!” The 
verses here are addressed to those who mock the Qur’an and say that it is a con¬ 
trivance of Muhammad. 
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Saying 49: man ( ada li waliyan ... kuntu sam t ahu alladhiyasma l u bihi 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘Whoever treats a friend of Mine as 
an enemy, on him I declare war. My servant draws near to Me by means of 
nothing dearer to Me than that which I have established as a duty 56 for him. 
And My servant continues drawing nearer to Me through supererogatory 
acts 57 until I love him; and when I love him, I become his ear with which he 
hears, his eye with which he sees, his hand with which he grasps, and his 
foot with which he walks. And if he asks Me [for something], I give it to him. 
If indeed he seeks My help, I help him. I have never hesitated to do anything 
as 1 hesitate [to take] the soul of the man of faith who hates death, for I hate 
to harm him.’” 

i. Bukhari 81:38:2, isnad 7 (Abti Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, VI, 256, isnads 153, 153a (‘A’ishah): variant wording throughout; 
the entire second segment ( kuntu sam l ahu ... wa-rijlahu allati yamshi biha) is not 
present in this version, however (see commentary). 

Other References: The two citations above are apparently the only occurrences 
of this hadith in full or nearly full form in the standard and early sources. None¬ 
theless it ranks as perhaps the most famous and most frequently quoted of all 
Divine Sayings among later Muslim writers, especially theorists of mysticism 
(tasawwuf ). Ritter, Meer, p. 559, gives numerous references. Other instances occur 
in the following: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 38; Ibn aI-‘Arabi, Ruh al-bayan (in 
Massignon, Receuil, p. 118); al-Madani, pp. 18-19, 36, 68, 75; al-Muhasibi (in an 
unidentified quotation in Massignon, Essai, pp. 127, 252, where Massignon says 
that Muhasibi identifies the Saying as a revelation to John the Baptist reported 
by Ibrahim b. Ad'ham); al-Makki, Qut, II, 109; as-Sarraj, Luma\ p. 383; al- 
Ghazzali, Ihyd \ IV, 327, 328; ‘Attar, Musibatname (quoted in Ritter, Meer, p. 28); 
Nawawi, Arba'un, no. 38; Ibn Taymiyah, Mdjizat, p. 15 (where it is attributed to 
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Tirmidhi); Qushayri, Risalah, p. 157 (one of the few instances cited here in which 
the entire hadith as cited by Bukhari in the text above is quoted, rather than only 
one portion of it: see the commentary below on the composite nature of this 
Saying); Kalabadhi, pp. 121, 123, 136, 149. 

The use of wait, “friend”, with respect to either God or man in the Divine-human 
relationship goes back to the Qur’an: “His [God’s] friends {awliya^uhu) are only 
the god-fearing ( al-muttaqun )” (8:34), and “Surely the friends of God ( awliya ’ 
Allah) shall have no fear [weigh] upon them, neither shall they sorrow” (10:62). 
Note that in the former passage, the translation depends upon construing the 
pronominal suffix as the referent of the antecedent Allah in the previous verse (so 
Tabari), not masjid al-haram, which would yield “its [the mosque’s] protectors” 
(so Arberry, Koran, p. 201), not “His friends” (numerous references in Paret, 
Kommentar, p. 188). Most of the numerous occurrences of wall and awliya ’ in the 
Qur’an refer to man having no other friend save God. Some refer to the friend(s) 
of the faithful or the unfaithful ( kafirs ); others speak of the friends of the devils, 
or shayfans ; and still others state simply that God is the wall of the faithful (see 
Mifjam, pp. 766-767). Cf. the discussion of wall in the commentary to Saying 4 
above. 

Note that this Saying appears to be a composite one with several identifiable 
segments that could stand independently of the others: (1) “Whoever treats a friend 
of Mine as an enemy, on him I declare war”; (2) “My servant draws near to Me ... 
I become ... his foot with which he walks”; (3) “And if he asks Me ... I help him”; 
and (4) I have never hesitated ... for I hate to harm him”. Of all these segments, 
the second is the one most often found alone in the later sources that are listed 
under “Other References” above. Here it is interesting to note that this segment is 
precisely the one that is missing in the version cited in the Musnad, which may in¬ 
dicate that it was the portion most frequently quoted as a separate tradition from 
early on. Segment 3 is also found alone or in combination with other material as 
a separate Divine Saying in the classical sources: cf. Sayings 53, 67, 75, and 80 
below. However, since only the two cited occurrences of the full or nearly full form 
of the composite Saying have been found in the classical collections, it is im¬ 
possible to determine with any precision the textual history of this tradition and 
its various segments. 
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Saying 50: man dha-lladhi yatdalla c alayya an la aghfiru li-fulan 
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... the Apostle of God related: “A man said: ‘By God, God will not forgive 
so-and-so!’ God said: ‘Who is it who swears an oath by Me that I will not 
forgive so-and-so? I have indeed forgiven so-and-so, and I have made your 
action fruitless’” (or words to that effect). 

i. Muslim 45:137, isnad 360 (Jundab). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 90. 

The final phrase of God’s words, wa-ahbattu i amalaka, echoes similar words in 
the Qur’an: fa-ahbata Allah a ( malahum, “So God has made their works fruitless” 
(33:19 )\ fa-ahbata a* mala hum, “So He has made their works fruitless” (47:9, 28); 
wa-sa-yuhbitu a c mala hum, “And He will make their works fruitless" (47:32). 


Saying 51 : man jo*a bi-l-hasanah fa-lahu c ashr amthaliha 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God says: ‘Whoever does a good deed, to him 
belong ten like it, and I increase [even this]. Whoever does an evil deed, his 
requital is an evil deed like it, or I forgive [it]. Whoever draws nearer to Me 
by a handsbreadth, I draw nearer to him by an armslength; whoever draws 
nearer to Me by an armslength, I draw nearer to him by a fathom; and 
whoever comes to meet Me walking, I come to him running. Whoever meets 
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Me with sins such as to fill the earth but does not associate anything with 
Me [as partner], 58 him 1 shall meet with the same measure of forgiveness.’” 

i. Muslim 48:22, isnad 130 (AbO Dharr). 

ii. Ibn Majah 33:58:1, isnad 130. 

iii. Musnad, V, 153, isnad 130. 

iv. Musnad, V, 169, isnad 130. 

v. Musnad, V, 148, isnad 130a (AbO Dharr): omits the man taqarraba... harwala- 
tan segment entirely. 

vi. Musnad, V, 155, isnad 130a: same as version v. 

vii. Musnad, V, 180, isnad 130a: same as version v. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 32. 

Several segments of this Saying occur alone or in other contexts also. The first 
sentence is similar to Saying 34 and its variants. The central portion (as far as ... 
ataytuhu harwalatan, “I come to him running”) is found also as a separate Divine 
Saying (see Saying 12a) and in combination with other material (see Saying 12). 
The final statement concerning God’s forgiveness to those who do not commit the 
sin of shirk (see n. 58 above) is also included in a different Divine Saying, no. 83, 
below. 


Saying 52: man salla l alayka ?allaytu c alayhi 
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... from ‘Ar. b. ‘Awf. He said: “The Apostle of God went out and I followed 
him until he entered the palm trees. Then he prostrated himself and remained 
prostrate for so long a time that I feared that God had caused him to die” - 
or: “taken his soul”. “So I went to see, and then he raised his head and said: 
‘What is the matter with you, ‘Abdarrahman?’ So I mentioned that [which I 
had feared] to him, and he said: ‘Gabriel said to me: “Truly, I bring you 
good news! God says to you: ‘He who prays for you, for him shall I pray; 
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and he who greets you with peace [i.e., pronounces the benediction of peace 
upon you], him shall I greet with peace [i.e., upon him shall I pronounce the 
benediction of peace]’”.’” 

i. Musnad, I, 191, isndd 270 ( c Ar. b. c Awf). 

ii. Musnad, I, 191, isndd 270: minor variations in frame-story. 

iii. Musnad, I, 191, isndd 271 ( c Ar. b. ‘Awf): minor variations in frame-story. 
Other References: Ibn al- < Arabi, Mishkat, 24. 


Saying 53 : man yad'uni fa-astajiba lahu 

* L-JI ^ I iJ*J illS’ ^ bO) ajj u Li, J jrv J li ' J y-j o ’ • * • 
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... the Apostle of God said: “Our Lord descends each night to the nearest 
heaven when the last third of the night remains. Then He says: ‘Who 
entreats Me, that I may answer him? Who asks [something] of Me, that I 
may give to him? Who asks My forgiveness, that I may forgive?’” 

i. Muwattd > 15:30, isnads 4 (directly from az-Zuhr! from al-Agharr from AbQ 
Hurayrah) and 6 (directly from az-Zuhri from AbQ Salamah from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. AbQ al-Yaman, no. 49, isnads 4 and 6 (directly from az-Zuhri in both in¬ 
stances): minor wording variations. 

iii. Bukhari 19:14, isndd 4. 

iv. Bukhari 80:14, isnads 4, 6. 

v. Bukhari 97:35:4, isndd 4. 

vi. Muslim 6:168, isnads 4, 6. 

vii. Tirmidhi 45:80:1, isnads 4, 6. 

viii. Musnad, II, 464, isnads 4, 6. 

ix. Musnad, IT, 267, isnads 4, 6. 

x. AbQ DawQd 39:19, isnads 4, 6. 

xi. Ibn Majah 5:182:3, isnads 4, 6: adds hatta yatlu c a al-fajr fa-li-dhalika kanu 
yastahibbuna salat akhir al-layl c ala awwalihi, “... until dawn breaks. Therefore 
they used to prefer the Prayer at the end of the night to [that at] the first of it”. 

xii. Ibn Majah 5:182:4, isndd 390 (Rifa‘ah al-Juhani): wording variations. 
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178 The early Divine Saying 


xiii. Muslim 6:170, isnad 6b (AbQ Hurayrah): minor wording variations. 

xiv. Muslim 6:171, isnad 31 AbQ Hurayrah): slightly shorter version; adds at 
end: man yuqridu ghayr ( adim wa-la zalum, “Whoever lends to the destitute and is 
not unjust”, apparently a reference to the man whose prayers will be answered by 
God. 

xv. Muslim 6:172, isnads 4a (AbQ Hurayrah) and 122 (AbQ Sa'id al-Khudri): 
minor wording variations. 

xvi. Musnad, II, 258, isnad 18 (AbQ Hurayrah): manyastaghfirunifa-aghfira lahu 
is replaced by man dha-lladhi yastarziquni fa-urziqahu man dha-lladhi yastakshifu 
ad-durr fa-ukshifahu ( anhu, “He who asks Me for sustenance, for him shall I 
provide. He who asks Me to relieve him in his distress, him shall I rescue from it”. 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 49, 55, 57, 77, 78, 93. 

This tradition as a whole is known as the hadith an-nuzul, “the tradition concerning 
the descent [of God]”, according to Shakir, commentary on Musnad, II, 258, 
(version xvi in the present list), Musnad, XIII, 251. 


Saying 53a: and al-malik and al-malik man dha-lladhi yad'uni 
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... from the Apostle of God. He said: “God descends each night to the 
nearest heaven when the first third of the night has passed. Then He says: 
‘I am the King! I am the King! 59 He who entreats Me, him shall I answer. 
He who asks [something of] Me, to him shall I give. He who asks My 
forgiveness, him shall I forgive.’ And He continues thus until the dawn 
breaks.” 

i. Muslim 6:169, isnad 3c (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Suhayl b. Abi Salih, no. 22, isnad 3c (directly from Dhakwan from AbQ 
Hurayrah). 

iii. Musnad, II, 258, isnad 3c. 

iv. Musnad, II, 282, isnad 3c. 
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v. Musnad, II, 419, isndd 3c. 
viii. Tirmidhi 2:211, isndd 3c. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 29; Ghazzalf, I, 304. 


Saying 54: maridtu fa-lam ta < udni 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God says on the Day of Resurrection: ‘O son 
of Adam, I was sick and you did not visit Me’. He says: ‘O my Lord, how 
could I visit You, when you are the Lord of all beings?’ He says: ‘Did you 
not know that My servant so-and-so was sick, and you did not visit him? 
Did you not know that if you had visited him, you would have found Me 
with him? - O son of Adam, I sought food from you, and you did not feed 
Me.’ He [man] says: ‘O my Lord, how could I feed you, when you are the 
Lord of all beings?’ He says: ‘Did you not know that My servant so-and-so 
sought food from you, and you did not feed him? Did you not know that if 
you had fed him, you would have found that to have been for Me? - O son 
of Adam, I asked you for drink, and you did not give Me to drink.’ He says: 
‘O my Lord, how could I give you to drink, when You are the Lord of all 
beings?’ He says: ‘My servant so-and-so asked you for drink, and you did 
not give him to drink. [Did you not know] that if you had given him to 
drink, you would have found that to have been for Me?’” 

i. Muslim 45:43, isndd 10a (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 404, isndd 39 (Abti Hurayrah): much shorter version; note in 
particular the use of li in God’s answer to man’s questions: fa-law < adahu kef anna 
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ma ya < uduhu li, “If he had visited him [who was sick], [it would have been] as if 
he had visited him in [or: because of, for the sake of, etc.] Me”: see the commentary 
to Saying 19a concerning the fi usage. 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabi, Mishkat, p. 40; ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 4; al-Madani, 
pp. 74-75. 

This entire Saying of God parallels closely the well-known passage of Matthew 25: 
41-45, and thus may conceivably represent a text that Muslims were ready to 
accept as a pre-Qur’anic revelation that Muhammad quoted for the benefit of his 
community. 


Saying 55: ma li-'abdi al-mu'min Hndi jaza* ... ilia al-jannah 
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...the Apostle of God said: “God says: ‘My faithful servant has nothing less 
than Paradise as a reward from Me, should I take away his truest friend 
among the people of the world, and he ask reparation for him’.” 

i. Bukhari 81:6:2, isnad 34 (Abh Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 417, isnad 34. 

iii. NaSa’i 21:23, isnad 182 (*A1. b. ‘Amr b. al-‘A$): variant version, in third 
person as an hadith nabawi. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 32. 


Saying 56: ma yaqulu l ibadi ... ushhidukum anni qad ghafartu lahum 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God has angels who roam about seeking those 
who remember and make mention [of God]. 60 When they find a group 
making mention of God, they call to one another, ‘Come to that which you 
have been seeking!’ And they beat their wings [and fly up] to the nearest 
heaven. Then their Lord questions them - and He knows better than they: 
‘What do my servants say?’ They say: ‘They glorify and magnify Thee, 
praise Thee and laud Thee’. Then He says: ‘Have they seen Me?’ Then they 
say: ‘No, by God, they have not seen Thee’. Thereupon He says: ‘And how 
[would it be] if they saw Me?’ They say: Tf they were to see Thee, they would 
be the stronger in service to Thee, the stronger in glorifying Thee, and the 
stronger in praising Thee’. He says: ‘And what do they ask of Me?’ They 
say: ‘They ask Thee for Paradise’. He says: ‘And have they seen it?’ They 
say: ‘No, by God, they have not seen it’. He says: ‘Then how would it be if 
they were to see it?’ They say: Tf they were to see it, they would be the 
stronger in their striving for it, the stronger in their seeking it, and the 
stronger in their desire for it’. He says: ‘Then from what do they seek 
deliverance?’ They say: ‘From the Fire’. He says: ‘And have they seen it?’ 
They say: ‘No, by God, they have not seen it’. He says: ‘Then how [would 
it be] if they were to see it?’ They say: ‘They would be the stronger in their 
flight from it and the stronger in their fear of it’. He says: ‘I call you to 
witness that I have forgiven them’. One of the angels says: ‘Among them is 
so-and-so, who is not one of them. He has come only for something he 
needs’. He [God] said: ‘They are companions with whom no one who is 
their companion will be wretched’.” 
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i. Bukhari 80:66:2, isnads 3 (AbQ Hurayrah) and 3c (AbQ Hurayrah): cf. 
Saying 37. 

ii. Tirmidhi 45:129, isnads 3 and 120 (AbQ Sa'id al-Khudri): essentially the 
same hadith; God’s first words to the angels are: ayy shay* taraktum t ibadiyasna- 
( una, “What did you leave My servants doing?” Cf. Saying 37. 

iii. Musnad, II, 251-252, isnads 3, 3c, 120, and 3b (AbQ Hurayrah). 

iv. Suhayl b. Abi Salih, no. 34, isnad (directly from Dhakwan from AbQ 
Hurayrah): a different version of the same basic story; God’s first words to the 
angels are: min ayn jftum, “Whence do you come?” Cf. Saying 37: viii. 

v. Musnad, II, 358-359, isnad 3c: essentially the same as version iv. 

vi. Musnad, II, 382-383, isnad 3c: essentially the same as version iv. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 35; al-Madani, pp. 93, 94; Ghazzali, 
I, 296. 


Saying 57: qabiltu shahadat l ibadi l ala ma ( alimu 
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... from the Prophet, relating from his Lord. He said: “No Muslim 
worshipper for whom three households from among his closest neighbors 
testify to the good [ever] dies without God saying: ‘I have accepted the 
testimony of My worshippers according to that which they knew, and I have 
forgiven him that which I know’.” 

i. Musnad, II, 384, isnad 29 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 408, isnad 29. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 51. 


Saying 58: qasamtu as-salat bayni wa-bayn l abdi 
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... from Abu Hurayrah, from the Prophet. “He [Muhammad] said: ‘Whoever 
performs a Prayer in which he does not recite the “Mother of the Qur'an”, 61 
[his Prayer] is thrice 62 deficient; it is incomplete’.” Then someone said to 
Abu Hurayrah, “But we are behind the imam [when we pray]”. He said: 
“[Then] recite it to yourselves, for I heard the Apostle of God say: ‘God 
said: “1 have divided the Prayer in two halves between Me and My servant, 
and My servant shall have what he asks”. When the servant says, “Praise 
be to God, Lord of all beings”, God says, “My servant praises Me”. And 
when he says, “The All-Merciful, the All-Compassionate”, God says, “My 
servant extols Me”. And when he says, “Master of the Day of Judgment”, 
He says, “My servant glorifies Me” (one time he said: “My servant gives 
full power to Me”). And when he says, “Thee do we serve, and Thee do we 
ask for help”, He says, “This is between Me and My servant, and My servant 
shall have what he asks”. And when he says, “Lead us on the straight path, 
the path of those whom Thou hast guided, not of those against whom Thou 
art angry, nor of those who are astray”, He says, “This belongs to My 
servant, and My servant shall have what he asks”.’” 

i. Muslim 4:38, isnad 13 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 4:41, isnad 13. 

iii. Musnad, II, 241, isnad 13. 

iv. Tirmidhi, Tafstr, S. 1, no. 1, isnad 13. 

v. Ibn Majah 33:52:6, isnad 13: introductory frame-story omitted. 

vi. Muslim 4:39, isnad 24 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

vii. Muslim 4:40, isnad 24. 

viii. Muwatfa * 3:39, isnad 24. 

ix. Nasa'i 11:23, isnad 24. 

x. AbQ DawQd 2:132, isnad 24. 
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xi. Musnad, II, 285, isnad 24. 

xii. Musnad, II, 460, isnad 24. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, pp. 20-21; 'All al-Qari, no. 1; al- 
Madani, p. 6. 


Saying 59: rahmati ghalabat ghadabi 
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... the Apostle of God said: “When God finished the creation, He wrote in 
His book, which is there with Him, above the Throne: ‘Verily, My mercy 
overcomes My wrath’.” 

i. Bukhari 59:1:4, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 13, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah): 
kitaban replaces ft kitabihi, which would seem to carry a different sense from that 
of version i: i.e., “He wrote down a [particular] writing that is with Him ...”, 
meaning that it is specifically this writing (“My mercy overcomes My wrath”) 
that is above the Throne rather than a larger book containing inter alia this par¬ 
ticular statement. 

iii. Musnad, II, 313, isnad 1 (AbQ Hurayrah): sabaqat, “precedes, takes prece¬ 
dence over”, replaces ghalabat. 

iv. Bukhari 97:22:5, isnad 5: same as version iii. 

v. Bukhari 97:28:1, isnad 5: same as version iii. 

vi. Musnad, II, 242, isnad 5: same as version iii; Divine Saying only, without 
any frame-story. 

vii. Musnad, II, 258, isnad 5: same as version iii. 

viii. Musnad, II, 260, isnad 5: same as version iii. 

ix. Musnad, II, 358, isnad 5. 

x. Muslim 49:14, isnad 5. 

xi. Muslim 49:15, isnad 5: Divine Saying only, without any frame-story. 

xii. Bukhari 97:15:2, isnad 3 (AbQ Hurayrah): inserts after kitabihi, wa-huwa 
yaktubu ( ala nafsihi wa-huwa wad c 1 indahu c ala al- ( arsh, “and He writes it for [i.e., 
as an obligation upon] Himself, and it is with Him upon the Throne”. 

xiii. Musnad, II, 466, isnad 3: l ala ‘ arshihi, “upon His Throne”, replaces ft 
kitabihi ...fawq al- l arsh ; sabaqat replaces ghalabat. 

xiv. Musnad, II, 397, isnad 3: kataba kitaban bi-yadihi li-nafsihi qabl an yakhluqa 
as-samawat wa-l-ard fa-wada c ahu taht c arshihi fihi rahmati sabaqat ghadabi, “He 
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wrote down a writing with His own hand for Himself before He created the 
heavens and earth. Then He put it beneath His Throne. In it [is]: ‘My mercy takes 
precedence over My wrath’ ”. 

xv. Musnad, II, 433, isnad 15 (Abd Hurayrah): bi yadihi ‘ala ttafsihi replaces 
fi kitabihi: see version xiv. 

xvi. lbn Majah, Muqaddimah, 13:13, isnad 15: same as version xv, with the 
addition of qabl an yakhluqa al-khalq as in version xiv. 

xvii. Ibn Majah 37:35:3, isnad 15. 

xviii. Bukhari 97:55:1, isnad 10 (Abu Hurayrah): gives ghalabat aw sabaqat, 
“overcomes or precedes”. 

xix. Musnad, II, 381, isnad 10: same as version xviii. 

xx. Muslim 49:16, isnad 17 (Abu Hurayrah): fi kitabihi is replaced by fi kitabihi 
l ala nafsihi, “in His book, for [?] Himself”: cf. versions xii, xiv, and xv. 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 6, 65, 69; ‘All al-Qari, no. 18. 


Saying 60: sama'a Allah li-man hamidahu 
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... [then the Apostle of God said:] “If [the leader of the Prayer] says, ‘God 
gives ear to him who praises Him’, then [you worshippers should] say: ‘O 
God, our God, to Thee be praise!’ God gives ear to you. Indeed, God said, 
through the tongue of His Prophet, ‘God gives ear to him who praises Him!’” 

i. Muslim 4:62, isnad 401 (Abu MQsa al-Ash'ari): occurs in the course of a long 
hadith that deals with the correct way to perform the Prayer and respond to the 
imam, or leader of the Prayer. 

ii. Muslim 4:63, isnad 401: minor variations in the frame-story only. 

iii. Muslim 4:64, isnad 401: set in same frame story; qada l ala lisan replaces 
qala ( ald lisan. 

iv. Muslim 4:86, isnad 5 (AbO Hurayrah): hadith nabawi. This saying is found 
in numerous instances with many different isnads as a word of Muhammad rather 
than of God: e.g., Muslim 4:25, 28, 54, 71, 77, 88, 89, 196, 198, 199, 202, 6:202, 
203; 10:3, 6; Bukhari 16:4, 5, 19; 18:17; 64:21, etc. Other references at Con¬ 
cordance, II, 536 (“sami'a”). 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 20. 
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Saying 61 : as-sawm li wa-ana ajzi bihi 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God says: ‘Fasting is Mine, and I reward it’. 63 
The one who fasts has two joys: when he breaks the fast, he rejoices, and 
when he meets God, he rejoices. By Him in whose hands is the soul of 
Muhammad, the smell of the mouth of the one who fasts is more delectable 
to God than the scent of musk.” 64 

i. Muslim 13:165, isnads 3i (Abu Hurayrah) and 120a (AbQ Sa'id al-Khudri). 

ii. Musnad, III, 5, isnads 3i, 120a. 

iii. Musnad, II, 232, isnad 3i. 

iv. Nasa’i 22:42:1, isnad 120a. 

v. Nasa’i 22:41:1, isnad 300 ( c Ali b. Abi Jalib). 

vi. Nasa’i 22:42:2, isnad 3g (AbQ Hurayrah). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 73; Jawahir, p. 363. 


Saying 61a: yadharu shahwatahu wa-ta l amahu wa-sharabahu min ajli 
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... the Apostle of God said: “By Him in whose hand is the soul of Muhammad! 
The smell of the one who fasts is more delectable to God than the scent of 
musk. [God says:] 65 ‘He abstains from his desire[s], his food, and his drink 
for My sake. Fasting is Mine, and I reward it’.” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 16, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 313, isnad 1 (Abu Hurayrah). 

iii. Muwatta ’ 18:58, isnad 5 (AbQ Hurayrah): adds at end, kull hasanah bi- ( ashr 
amthaliha ila satfimVah di ( f as in Saying 61 e, which see. 
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iv. Bukhari 30:2, isnad 5: same as version v, with addition of one segment at 
the beginning: as-sawm junnah ... innisa'im, as in Saying 61d. 

v. Musnad, II, 465, isnad 5: essentially the same as version iv. 

vi. Musnad, II, 395, isnad 8a (AbO Hurayrah): qala rabbukum, “Your Lord said”, 
is inserted before yadharu. 

vii. Musnad, III, 40, isnad 123 (Abfl Sa'id al-Khudri): minor wording variations. 
Other References: al-Madani, p. 20; Kalabadhi, Ta'arruf p. 143. 


Saying 61b: al-hasanah li- l ashr amthaliha wa-s-sawm li 
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... from the Apostle of God. He said: “God says: ‘A good deed is [reckoned] 
as ten like it. 66 Fasting is Mine, and I reward it. He [the one who fasts] 
abstains from his food and his drink for My sake. The smell of the mouth of 
the one who fasts is more delectable to God than the scent of musk.’” 67 

i. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 107 (fol. 247b), isnad 8 (directly from Hisham b. 
Hassan from Muh. b. Sirin from AbO Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 234, isnad 8. 

iii. Musnad, IT, 410-411, isnad 8. 

iv. Musnad, II, 516, isnad 8: omits innahu yadharu ... min ajli. 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 14, 20, 65, 88. 


Saying 61c: li-kull c amal kaffarah wa-s-sawm li 
' ** |y [j} { y^d'y iJSJ J li ^ Vjj* O* • • • 
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... from the Prophet, relating from your Lord. He said: ‘“For every action 
there is reparation. Fasting is Mine, and I reward it. The smell of the mouth 
of the one who fasts is more delectable to God than the scent of musk.’” 68 
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i. Bukhari 97:50:3, isnad 9a (Abti Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 504, isnad 9a. 

iii. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 116 (fol. 248a), isnad 9 (directly from Muh. b. 
Ziyad from AbQ Hurayrah): li-kull l amal is replaced by hull l amal, which presents 
some difficulties in sense and translation: it seems most likely that this is simply 
an error in the text. 

iv. Musnad, II, 457, isnad 9a: same as version iii. 

v. Musnad, II, 467, isnad 9b (Abu Hurayrah) : the final sentence is clearly given 
as words of Muhammad. 


Saying 61d: kull ( amal ibn Adam lahu ilia as-?awm fa-innahu li 
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... the Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘Every action of the son of Adam is 
his except fasting. It is Mine, and I reward it. Fasting is a protection. When 
one of you has a day of fasting, he should then speak neither obscenely nor 
too loudly; and if someone seeks to curse him or fight with him, let him say, 
“I am fasting”.’ 69 By Him in whose hands is the soul of Muhammad, the 
smell of the mouth of the one who fasts is more delectable to God than the 
scent of musk. The one who fasts has two joys in which to delight: when he 
breaks the fast, he rejoices; and when he meets his Lord, he rejoices, because 
of his fasting.” 

i. Bukhari 30:9, isnad 3h (AbO Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 13:163, isnad 3h: inserts yawm al-qiyamah, “on the Day of Re¬ 
surrection”, before min rih al-misk, and bi-fitrihi, “[rejoices] in his fast breaking”, 
before wa-idha laqiya rabbahu. 

iii. Nasa’i 22:42:4, isnad 3h: same as version ii. 

iv. Nasa’i 22:42:5, isnad 3h: ends with min rih al-misk. 

v. Musnad, II, 273, isnad 3h: same as version ii. 
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vi. Bukhari 77:78, isnad 2 (Abfl Hurayrah): has only two segments of version i: 
(1) kull c amal... ajzi bihi, and (2) [wa-]khuluffam as-sd'im ... min rih al-misk. 

vii. Musnad, II, 281-282, isnad 2: essentially the same as version vi. 

viii. Nasa’i 22:42:6, isnad 2: essentially the same as version vi. 

ix. Suhayl b. Abi §alih, no. 8, isnad (directly from Dhakwan from Abu Huray¬ 
rah): same basic elements as version i, but in different order, with some wording 
variations; also inserts a variant version of the same segment found in the middle 
of Saying 61b, “He abstains from ... for My sake”. 

Other References: ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 12; al-Madani, p. 4. 


Saying 61 e: ilia as-$awm fa-innahu li wa-ana ajzi bihi 
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... the Apostle of God said: “Every action of the son of Adam will be 
multiplied: a good deed [will be counted] as from ten like it up to seven 
hundredfold. God said: ‘Except fasting, for it is Mine, and I reward it. He 
[who fasts] abstains from his desires and his food for My sake. 70 The one 
who fasts has two joys: joy when breaking the fast, and joy when meeting 
his Lord. The smell of his mouth is more delectable to God than the scent 
of musk.’” 

i. Muslim 13:164, isnad 3 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Ibn Majah 33:58:3, isnad 3: ends with wa-ana ajzi bihi. 

iii. Nasa’i 22:42:3, isnad 3: inserts as-siydm junnah, “fasting is a protection”, 
after min ajli; minor wording variations in the first part. 

iv. Musnad, II, 480, isnad 3b (Abu Hurayrah): basically the same as version iii. 

v. Bukhari 97:35:2, isnad 3: omits the initial words of the Prophet (kull l amal ... 
etc.); the Divine Saying proper begins: as-sawm li wa-ana ajzi bihi, “Fasting is 
Mine, and I reward it”; as-sawm junnah, as in version iii. 

vi. Musnad, II, 393, isnad 3: same as version v. 
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vii. Musnad, I, 446, isndd 192 ( C A1. b. Mas'Qd): omits yada ( u shahwatahu wa- 
ta ( amahu min ajli. 

Other References: al-Madani, pp. 14, 20, 65, 88. 


Saying 62: shafa c at al-mala'ikah wa-shafa c a an-nabiyun 
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... [from the Prophet:] “God says: ‘The angels have interceded, the prophets 
have interceded, and the faithful have interceded; there remains only the 
Most Merciful of the merciful’....” 

i. Muslim 1:302, isndd 121 (Abu Sa'id al-Khudri): one of a number of Divine 
Sayings that occur in the collection of eschatological accounts that make up the 
multiple-tradition in Muslim 1:302. Cf. Sayings 8:iv and 76:iv. 

ii. Bukhari 97:24:5, isndd 121: set in the same multiple-tiadition as version i. 

iii. Musnad, III, 94-95, isndd 121: set in the same multiple-tradition as version i. 
Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkdt, pp. 11-12. 

This Saying stresses what so many of the Divine Sayings do, God’s unbounded 
mercy. It emphasizes this idea by stating that even after the intercession of the 
most pious beings in creation, man will still be thrown at last upon the mercy of 
God alone, “the Most Merciful of the merciful”. 


Saying 63: tamanna ...fa-inna laka ma tamannayta wa-mithlahu ma'ahu 
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The Apostle of God said: “If one of you were to have prepared for him a 
lowly dwelling in Paradise, it will be said to him [by God]: ‘Wish!’ And he 
will wish and wish. Then he will be asked, ‘Have you wished?’ He will say, 
‘Yes’, and [God] will say to him: ‘You shall have what you wished for and 
similar things as well’.” 
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i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 55, isnad 1 (directly from Abu Hurayrah). 

ii. Muslim 1:301, isnad 1 (Abfl Hurayrah). 

iii. Musnad, II, 315, isnad 1. 

iv. Musnad, II, 450, isnad 6a (AbO Hurayrah): wording varies. 

The final statement by God is found in numerous traditions that have to do with the 
promise of Paradise to man. It is sometimes quoted by Abu Hurayrah, and some¬ 
times by AbO Sa'id al-Khudri. Cf. Muslim 1:299, 309; Bukhari 10:129; 81:52; 
97:24; Musnad, II, 276, 294, 534; III, 27, 70, 74. 


Saying 64 : tawada'u hatta la yafkharu ahad 
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... the Apostle of God gave a sermon in our company one day.... In it, he 
added: “Truly, God revealed to me: ‘You should humble yourselves, so that 
none of you considers himself superior to another and none of you oppresses 
another’.” 

i. Muslim 51:64b, isnad 310 (Tyad b. Himar): set within a longer tradition that 
is described as a sermon ( khutbah ) of the Prophet (see commentary below and 
Saying 40: ii). 

ii. AbO DawOd 40:40, isnad 311 (‘Iya<j b. Himar): occurs alone, without any 
further material or reference to a longer sermon, as a separate Divine Saying. 

iii. Ibn Majah 37:16:7, isnad 310: occurs alone, as version ii; omits the final 
clause, wa-la yabghi ahad ‘ala ahad. 

iv. Ibn Majah 37:23:4, isnad 106 (Anas b. Malik): occurs alone, as version ii; 
omits hatta la yafkharu ahad ( ala ahad. 

The portion of the hadith indicated by the ellipsis is a separate Divine Saying, 
which is cited as Muslim 51:64a and given as Saying 40:ii, which see. 
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Saying 65 : thaldthah and khasmuhum yawm al-qiyamah 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God said: ‘There are three persons whose foe 
I shall be on the Day of Resurrection: the man who gives [something] in 
Me 71 and then betrays [his gift]; the man who sells a free man and then 
feasts upon his [illicit] gain; and the man who hires a laborer, receives full 
measure from him, and then does not pay his wage.’” 

i. Bukhari 34:106, isnad 34b (Abb Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 37:10, isnad 34b. 

iii. Ibn Majah 16:4:1, isnad 34b: omits qala Allah, but still clearly a Divine 
Saying. 

iv. Musnad, II, 358, isnad 34b: a c ta bi is replaced by u'tiya bihi, “to whom [some¬ 
thing] is given”. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 5. 


Saying 66 : tibta wa-taba mamshdka 
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... the Apostle of God said: “If the Muslim pays frequent sick cells to his 
brother or visits him, God says: ‘You have acted kindly and well, and your 
going there has been deemed good. And you shall have your abode in 
Paradise’.” 

i. Musnad, II, 344, isnad 21 (Abb Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 326, isnad 21: minor wording variations. 

iii. Musnad, II, 354, isnad 21: fi Allah is inserted after aw zarahu in the portion 
of the hadith that reports Muhammad’s words, according to one version attested 
to by one of a pair of transmitters who form the fifth link or rank in isnad 21 here. 
On this usage, see the commentary to Saying 19a above. 
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There are also a number of Prophetic Traditions that do not contain Divine Sayings 
which assure the Muslim who calls upon the sick of a place in Paradise: cf. Muslim 
45:41; Tirmidhi 8:2; Musnad, V, 276, 279, 283, 284; other references at Concord¬ 
ance, IV, 409b (‘“ada”). 

Saying 67: turiduna shay'an azidukum 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “When the people of Paradise enter Paradise, 
God will say: ‘Do you want for anything more that I may give?’ Then they 
will say: ‘Hast Thou not caused our faces to light up [with joy]? 72 Hast Thou 
not caused us to enter Paradise and rescued us from the Fire?’ Then He will 
lift the veil, and they [could] not be given anything that they would love 
more than the vision of their Lord.” 

i. Muslim 1:297, isndd 380 (Suhayb): a variant version with the same isndd is 
also cited as no. 298: in it, the Prophet adds at the end a recitation of S. 10:26: 
li-lladhina ahsanu al-husna wa-ziyadah wa-la yarhaqu wujuhahum qatar wa-la 
dhillah ..., “To those who are righteous [belongs] the very best and more; and 
neither dust nor abasement will cover their faces ...”. 

ii. Musnad, IV, 332, isndd 380: minor wording variations; qala Allah is replaced 
by the passive verb nudu, “they [the people of Paradise] are addressed/called to”. 
S. 10:26 recitation also included. See p. 87 above. 

iii. Musnad, IV, 333, isndd 380: minor wording variations; qala Allah is replaced 
by nada munadin, “a crier/speaker cried out/called out”. S. 10:26 recitation also 
included. See p. 87 above. 

iv. Tirmidhi, Tafsir, S. 10:26, no. 1, isndd 380: same as version iii. Concerning 
S. 10:26, see version i above. 

v. Musnrd, VI, 16, isndd 380: minor wording variations; nudu replaces qala 
Allah as in version ii; S. 10:26 is not mentioned. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkdt, 12-13; al-Madani, p. 49. 
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Saying 68 : uhibbu fulanan fa-ahibbahu 
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... the Prophet said: “God, if He loves a servant, calls Gabriel and says: ‘I 
love so-and-so; therefore love him!’ So Gabriel loves him, and then he calls 
forth in Heaven: ‘Verily, God loves so-and-so; so love him!’ Thereupon 
acceptance is accorded him on earth. 73 And if He hates [him], it transpires 
accordingly.” 

i. Suhayl b. Abi Salih, no. 16, isnad 3c (directly from Dhakwan AbQ $alih from 
AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 267, isnad 3c (AbQ Hurayrah): minor wording variations. 

iii. Musnad, II, 341, isnad 3c: minor wording variations. 

iv. Muwatta 5 51:15, isnad 3c (directly from Suhayl): wa-idha abghada portion 
is expanded to read: wa-idha abghada Allah al-abd qala Malik la ahsibuhu ilia 
annahu qala fi al-bughd mithla dhalik, “ ‘And if God hates the servant’, Malik said, 
‘I do not think otherwise than that He said something similar concerning hatred’ ”. 

v. Muslim 45:157, isnad 3c: the abghada portion is expanded to parallel the 
first portion concerning love (“And if He hates a servant, He calls Gabriel and 
says, ‘I hate so-and-so; hate him also etc.). 

vi. Tirmidhi, Tafsir, S. 19:96, no. 7, isnads 3c and 3d (AbQ Hurayrah): same as 
version v. S. 19:96 reads: “Verily those who have faith and act righteously, to them 
the All-Merciful shall give (lit., make, give: yafalu) love ( wudd )”. 

vii. Musnad, II, 413, isnad 3c: same as version v. 

viii. Musnad, II, 509, isnad 3c: same as version v. 

ix. Bukhari 97:33:1, isnad 3d: the hadith ends with al-qabul fi al-ard, without 
any mention of abghada at all. 

x. Bukhari 78:41, isnad 14 (AbQ Hurayrah): same as version ix. 

xi. Bukhari 59:6:3, isnad 14: same as version ix. 

xii. Musnad, II, 514, isnad 14: same as version ix. 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabi, Mishkat, p. 37; Qushayri, Risalah, p. 157. 
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Saying 69: ummatuka la yazaluna yaquluna ma kadha 
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... from the Apostle of God: “God said: ‘Verily, your community will not 
cease saying, “Not so! Not so!” until they [go so far as to] say, “God 
created creatures, but who created God?”’” 

i. Muslim 1:217, isndd 110 (Anas b. Malik): two further isnads are also given 
for the Saying as an hadith nabawi, both to Anas through Mukhtar. 

ii. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 93, isndd 1 (directly from AbO Hurayrah): hadith 
nabawi. 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 16. 

This Saying sounds like a tendentious hadith aimed at speculators and/or doubters 
in religious matters; if so, it is an early one, for it is attested in Hammam’s sahifah 
as indicated. 


Saying 70: unzur ilayha wa-ila ma a'dadtu li-ahliha fihd 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “When God created Paradise and the Fire, 
He sent Gabriel to Paradise and said: ‘Look at it and at that which I have 
prepared in it for its people’. So he [went and] looked at it; then he returned 
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and said: ‘By Thy glory, no one will hear of it without [doing all that is 
necessary for] getting in!’ So God ordered that it be surrounded with trials. 
Then He said: ‘Go to it and look at it and at that which I have prepared in 
it for its people’. So he [went and] looked at it, and lo, it had been set about 
with trials. Then he said: ‘By Thy glory, [now] I fear that no one will [be 
able to] get into it!’ He [God] said: ‘Go and look at the Fire and at that 
which I have prepared in it for its people’. So he [went and] looked at it, 
and lo, one part of it was jammed up [hideously] upon another. Then he 
returned and said: ‘By Thy glory, no one will [want to] enter it!’ So He 
ordered that it be surrounded with lusts [to entice men], and He said: 
‘Return and look at it’. So he [went and] looked at it, and lo, it was set about 
with lusts. Then he returned and said: ‘By Thy glory, [now] I fear that no 
one will be [able to be] saved from entering it!’” 

i. Nasa’i 35:3, isnad 6a (Abfl Hurayrah). 

ii. Abh Dawfld 39:22, isnad 6a. 

iii. Tirmidhi 36:21, isnad 6a. 

iv. Musnad, II, 333, isnad 6a. 

v. Musnad, II, 354, isnad 6a. 

vi. Musnad , II, 373, isnad 6a. 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabi, Mishkat, pp. 6-7. 

This Saying is etiological in that it gives an explanation as to how Heaven and Hell 
came to be as wonderful and terrible, respectively, as they are. Paradise must be 
made difficult to attain; its people must win entry into it by their own striving to 
surmount the many obstacles that bar the way in. Similarly, Hell must be set about 
with lusts and desires that will lure the unfaithful in. Each place is entered only 
by a path that appears to be the opposite of the place at its end: by enduring trials, 
one gains the ease of Paradise; by succombing to one’s lusts and passions, one 
ends by being sent to the Fire. The passage is a metaphorical explanation of these 
two possible fates of man. 
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Saying 71 : unzuru hal tajiduna lahu min tatawwu 1 
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... the Prophet said: “The first thing for which the servant will be called to 
account on the Day of Resurrection will be his [performance of the] Prayer. 
If it is found to have been carried out completely, it will be written up to 
him as complete. If anything was lacking in it, [God] will say: ‘Look to see 
if you [the angels] find any tatawwu ‘ on his part [i.e., that he prayed out of a 
spontaneous desire to do so].’ [If so], that part of his obligation which he 
neglected will be completed for him because of his tatawwu 1 . Then the rest 
of [his] works will be reckoned in the same manner.” 

i. Nasa’i 5:9:2, isnad 10b (AbO Hurayrah). 

ii. NasaM 5:9:3, isnad 45 (AbO Hurayrah): slightly shorter version; wording 
varies somewhat. 

iii. Nasa’i 5:9:1, isnad 47 (AbO Hurayrah): wording varies. 

iv. AbO DawOd 2:145, isnads 46 (AbO Hurayrah) and 420 (Tamim ad-Dari): 
longer version, essentially the same. 

v. Musnad, II, 425, isnad 46: same as version iv. 

vi. Ibn Majah 5:202:2, isnad 420: same as version iv. 

vii. Ibn Majah 5:202:1, isnad 46a (AbO Hurayrah). 

Other References: Ibn al- c Arabi, Mishkat, p. 31; al-Madani, pp. 87-88. 

Tatawwu 1 is normally used to designate the voluntary performance of a religious 
duty; i.e., a spontaneous act done out of personal motivation rather than a sense 
of imposed duty. In the present context, the emphasis is upon the good intention 
and willingness of the worshipper in performing the religious duty (here the Salat), 
as contrasted with the perfect (but perhaps perfunctory) performance of the duty 
in the prescribed manner. Such tatawwu 1 can make up for imperfect performance 
of the details of the Prayer ritual, for any impairment ( intiqas ) in its completeness 
or correctness. Cf. S. 2:158: wa-man tafawwa < a khayran fa-inna Allah shakir c alim, 
“and when a person does a good work voluntarily, God is All-Grateful, All- 
Knowing [with respect to that work as to all else].” Cf. also S. 2:184. 
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Saying 72: unzuru ila ‘abdi hadha yu'adhdhinu wa-yuqimu as-salat 
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...I heard the Apostle of God say: “Your Lord delights in a shepherd on top 
of a remote mountain peak who gives the call to Prayer and performs the 
Prayer. Thereupon God says: ‘Look at this servant of Mine! He gives the 
call to Prayer and performs the Prayer. He fears Me. So I forgive My servant, 
and I shall cause him to enter Paradise.’” 

i. Abti Dawfld 4:3, isnad 370 (‘Uqbah b. ‘Amir). 

ii. Nasa’i 7:26, isnad 370. 

iii. Musnad, IV, 157, isnad 370a (‘Uqbah b. ‘Amir). 

iv. Musnad, IV, 158, isnad 370. 


Saying 73: unzuru ila ‘abdi raja*a raghbatan fima Hndi 
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... the Apostle of God said: “Our Lord is well-pleased with [lit., wonders 
at] 74 a man who goes to fight in the cause of God and then is put to flight - 
that is, his companions [are put to flight] - and, knowing what is incumbent 
upon him, returns [to fight] until his blood is shed. God says to his angels: 
‘Behold My servant! He returned out of desire for what is with Me [alone] 75 
and out of fear of what is with Me [alone], 76 until his blood was shed’.” 

i. AbG DawQd 15:36:1, isnad 193 (‘Al. b. Mas‘Qd). 

ii. Musnad, 1,416, isnad 193: same Divine Saying is set in slightly different frame- 
story. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 34. 
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Saying 74: unzuru ila l ibadi qad qadaw faridah wa-hum yantaziruna ukhra 
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... from ‘Abdallah b. ‘Amr. He said: “We performed the late afternoon 
Prayer with the Apostle of God. [After it] some people left and some stayed 
[i.e., until the evening Prayer]. [At the evening Prayer] the Apostle of God 
hurried [so that] his breath came quickly and he uncovered both his knees 
[in haste to get there]. Then he said: ‘Rejoice! Behold, your Lord has opened 
one of the gates of Heaven. He boasts of you before the angels, saying: 
“Behold My servants! They have performed the duty [of the Prayer at 
sunset], and they await another [opportunity to perform a duty - i.e., the 
evening Prayer]!”’” 

i. Ibn Majah 4:19:3, isnad 183 (‘Al. b. ‘Amr). 

ii. Musnad, II, 187-188, isnad 183. 

iii. Musnad , II, 197, isnad 184 (‘Al. b. ‘Amr): preceded by an hadith concerning 
the virtue of reciting the shahadah (Saying 33); minor wording variations through¬ 
out; the Divine Saying proper reads: unzuru ila < ibadi addaw haqqan min haqqi 
thumma hum yantaziruna ado"a haqqin akhara ytfaddunahu, “Behold My servants! 
They have performed one of My rightful claims [on them], and then they await 
the performance of another such claim that they will carry out”. 

iv. Musnad, II, 188, isnad 185 (‘Al. b. ‘Amr): minor wording variation in the 
frame-story. 

v. Musnad, II, 208, isnad 185: same as version iv. 

vi. Musnad, II, 224, isnad 186 (‘Al. b. ‘Amr): variant version: no frame story 
about the occasion for the Prophet’s telling of the Divine Saying at all. 

vii. Musnad, II, 305, isnad 43 (Abti Hurayrah): same as version vi. 
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Saying 75: yd l abdi tamanna ‘ alayya iftika 
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... I heard Jabir b. 'Abdallah say: “When 'Abdallah b. 'Amr b. Haram 
[Jabir’s father] was killed on the day of Uhud, 77 the Apostle of God said: 
‘O Jabir, shall I tell you what God said to your father?’ I said, ‘Yes’. He said: 
‘God does not speak to any one except from behind a veil, and [yet] He 
spoke to your father face to face. He said, “O My servant, ask what you 
want of Me, and I shall give [it] to you”. He [i.e., ‘Abdallah] said: “O my 
Lord, do Thou give me life, that I may be slain in Thee a second time”. He 
said: “It has already been decreed by Me: ‘They shall not return to life’.” 
He said: “O my Lord, then inform those who are left behind”. And God 
revealed this ayah: “You must not reckon those killed in the cause of God as 
dead; rather, they are alive [in the next world], and they are fed [a heavenly 
sustenance] with their Lord” [S. 3:169].’” 

i. Jbn Majah 24:16:3, isnad 290 (Jabir b. ‘Al.). 

ii. Ibn Majah, Muqaddimah, 13:14, isnad 290. 

iii. Tirmidhi, Tafsir, S. 3:169, no. 18, isnad 290. 

Other References: Ibn Ishaq, p. 605 / Guillaume, Life, p. 400; Ghazzali, I, 303. 

God’s final declaration, “They shall not return to life”, may be intended as a 
quotation of S. 36:31, which is identical except for the single word ilayhim, “to 
them”, rather than the Saying’s ilayha, “to it [life]”. The sense is certainly the same: 
in the Qur’an the return is to the living, while in the Divine Saying the return is to 
life. The point is here to stress the continuing life in Paradise for the faithful, even 
as life in this world is brought to an end. 
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Saying 76: yd ahl al-jannah ... uhillu 'alaykum ridwdni 
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... the Prophet said: “God says to the people of Paradise: ‘O people of 
Paradise!’ They say: ‘We wait always and ever at Thy service, always and 
ever ready to aid Thee. The Good is in Thy hands’. 78 Then He says: ‘Are you 
satisfied?’ They say: ‘What do we have that does not please us, O Lord, 
since Thou hast given us that which Thou hast given no one [else] of Thy 
creatures?’ Then He says: ‘Shall I give [or: Do I not give] you [something] 
better than that?’ They say: ‘O Lord, what thing is better than that?’ Then 
He says: ‘I shall accord you My pleasure and never afterwards be displeased 
with you’.” 

i. Bukhari 97:38:1, isnad 121 (AbO Sa'id al-Khudri). 

ii. Bukhari 81:51:4, isnad 121: omits wa-l-khayr fi yadayka; and iftikum, “I 
shall give you”, for a-la ufikum. 

iii. Muslim 51:9, isnad 121. 

iv. Muslim 1:302, isnad 121: a similar Divine Saying is set within a long eschato¬ 
logical frame-story related by AbQ Sa'id. In the story, God heeds the plea of the 
Muslims to save some of their earthly brethren who have been cast into the Fire, 
but who have even as much as a grain of a mustard seed of faith. When He has 
taken them from the flames and rejuvenated their scorched forms with “the water 
of life”. He says to them: “Enter Paradise; whatever you see, it is yours!” They 
reply: “O Lord, Thou hast given us that which Thou hast given no other creature”. 
He says: “I have for you what is better than that” (Jakum Undi afdal min hadha ). 
They then ask what is better than that, and He says: “My pleasure; and I shall 
never afterwards be displeased with you” (ridwdni fa-la askhatu ' alaykum ba'dahu 
abadan). See Sayings 8:iv and 62 :i, which overlap this Saying in the long com¬ 
posite eschatological account of 1:302. 

v. Musnad, III, 94-95, isnad 121: same composite hadith as version iv. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 12; 'All al-Qari, no. 38; al-Madani, 

pp. 71, 75; AbQ Nu'aym, Hilyah, VI, 342. 
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Saying 77: yd ahl al-jannah khulud wa-la mawt 
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... the Apostle of God said: “Death is brought in in the guise of a black- and 
white-spotted ram . 79 Then a caller calls : 80 ‘O people of Paradise!’ And they 
crane their necks and look, and He says : 81 ‘Do you recognize this [figure]?’ 
They say: ‘Yes, that is Death’. And each of them sees him. Then He calls: 
‘O people of the Fire!’ And they crane their necks and look, and He says: 
‘Do you recognize this [figure]?’ They say: ‘Yes, that is Death’. And each of 
them sees him. Thereupon he is slaughtered. Then He says: ‘O people of 
Paradise! Eternity, without death [is yours]! O people of the Fire, Eternity, 
without death [is yours]!’” Then he [Muhammad] recited: “‘And warn them 
of the Day of Anguish, when the matter will have been decided, while they 
are neglectful Those who are neglectful are the people of this world 82 - 
‘... and they do not have faith! [S. 19:39]’” 

i. BukhSri, Tafsir, S. 19:39, no. 1, isndd 120 (AbQ Sa c id al-Khudri). 

ii. Bukhari 81:51:3, isndd 171 (*A1. b. ‘Umar): slightly shorter version; minor 
wording variations. 

iii. Musnad, II, 118, isndd 171: same as version ii. 

iv. Musnad, III, 9, isndd 120: minor wording variations; yuqalu, “it [will] be 
said”, replaces yunadi munddin. 

v. Muslim 51:40, isndd 120: minor variations; yuqalu as in version iv. 

vi. Darimi 20:90, isndd 3f (Abu Hurayrah): much shorter version. 

vii. Musnad, II, 261, isndd 6a (AbQ Hurayrah): variant wording and arrange¬ 
ment. 

viii. Ibn Majah 37:38:10, isndd 6a: essentially the same as version vii. 

ix. Bukhari 81:50:5, isndd 5 (AbQ Hurayrah): has only the Divine Saying 
proper, in shorter form also. 
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The story of the sacrifice of Death at the end of time has parallels in Jewish legend, 
where there is also the motif of man’s regret and anguish when he realizes his past 
heedlessness (the ghaflah of the present hadith). See M. Griinbaum, “Beitrage”, 
pp. 266-267. 


Saying 78: yd ayyuha an-nabi 
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... according to ( Amr b. al-‘As, this ayah that is in the Qur’an, “O Prophet, 
verily We sent you as a witness and a proclaimer and a warner”, is in the 
Torah: “O prophet, verily We sent you as a witness and a proclaimer and a 
refuge for the gentiles. 83 You are My servant and My apostle; I called you 
‘him who trusts wholly [in Me], who is neither harsh nor rough, who does 
not speak loudly in the marketplaces, and who does not return evil for evil, 
but is indulgent and forgiving.’ God will not recall him until He has 
straightened through him the crooked nation so that they say: ‘There is no 
god but God’; then through him He opens blind eyes, deaf ears, and sealed 
hearts.” 

i. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 48:8, no. 3, isnad 187 (‘Al. b. ‘Amr b. al-‘A§). 

ii. Bukhari 34:50, isnad 187. 

iii. Musnad, II, 174, isnad 187. 

The initial Qur’anic quotation in this text is from S. 48:8. There is no single passage 
in Jewish or Christian scripture that corresponds in its entirety to this text as it 
stands. There are, however, numerous verses in both that seem to have provided 
material or models for what purports to be an earlier revealed word of God that 
has a close Qur’anic parallel. In the commentary that follows, an attempt is made 
to identify Biblical material that is similar to the various parts of this hadith. 
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The first and longest portion of the Saying (to “is indulgent and forgiving”) 
bears striking resemblance to the first of the four “Servant songs” of Deutero- 
Isaiah: “Behold my servant, whom I uphold,/ my chosen, in whom my soul delights;/ 
I have put my Spirit upon him,/ he will bring forth justice to the nations./ He will 
not cry or lift up his voice,/ or make it heard in the street;/ a bruised reed he will 
not break,/ and a dimly burning wick he will not quench;/ he will faithfully bring 
forth justice./ He will not fail or be discouraged/ till he has established justice in the 
earth;/ and the coastlands wait for his law” (Is. 42:1-4 [R.S.V.]; also quoted in 
Matt. 12:18-21). Cf. Is. 43:10: “‘You are my witnesses’, says the Lord, ‘and my 
servant whom I have chosen....’” Cf. also Is. 41:8, 9; 44:1-2, 21; 49:3; 55:4. 
Concerning the Servant-songs in general, see: S. Mowinckel, He That Cometh , 
trans. G.W. Anderson (Nashville: Abingdon Press, [1954?]), pp. 187-257. 

The next segment of the Saying, “God will not recall him until He has straightened 
through him the crooked nation ...”, recalls the promise of Isaiah 40:4, as quoted 
in Luke 3:5 (R.S.V.): “Every valley shall be filled and every mountain and hill 
shall be brought low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways 
shall be made smooth.” 

The initial part of the Shahadah, “there is no god but God”, which follows at 
this point, has numerous parallels in Deutero-Isaiah: “I am the Lord, and there 
is no other, besides me there is no God” (Is. 45:5 [R.S.V.]). Cf. Is. 44:6, 45:6, 18, 
21, 22; 46:9. 

Finally, the last clause of the Saying, “then through Him He opens blind eyes, 
deaf ears, and sealed hearts”, echoes similar motifs in Isaiah again. Cf. Is. 42:6-7 
(R.S.V.): “I am the Lord ...”; also Is. 6:10 (R.S.V.): “Make the heart of this people 
fat,/ and their ears heavy,/ and shut their eyes;/ lest they see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears,/ and understand with their hearts,/ and turn and be healed” 
(also quoted in Matt. 13:15). There are many other Biblical references to blind 
eyes, deaf ears, etc. (e.g., Is. 42:18-20; 43:8; 61:1; Luke 4:18). The threefold series 
of eyes, ears, and heart used to represent man’s capacity for true understanding is 
also evident in Saying 2 and its variants. 


Saying 79: yd Ayyub a-lam akun aghnaytuka ( amma tara 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “While Job was bathing in the nude, a swarm 
of golden locusts began to fall upon him, and Job set about throwing hand¬ 
fuls [of them] into his cloak. Thereupon his Lord summoned him: ‘O Job, 
have I not made you rich enough to have no need of what you see [there]?’ 
Job said: ‘Certainly, O Lord, but I am never without need of Thy blessing’.” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 46, isnad 1 (directly from AbG Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari 97:35:3, isnad 1 (AbG Hurayrah). 

iii. Bukhari 5:20, isnad 1. 

iv. Bukhari 60:20, isnad 1. 

v. Musnad, FT, 314, isnad 1. 

vi. Nasa’i 4:7:4, isnad 7a (AbO Hurayrah). 


Saving 80: yd 1 ibadi inni harramtu az-zulm ( ala nafsi 
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... from the Prophet, in that which he related from his Lord. He said: “‘O 
My servants, I have forbidden wrong to Myself and made it forbidden among 
you. So do not wrong one another. O My servants, each of you goes astray, 
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save him whom I guide. So seek My guidance, and I shall guide you. O My 
servants, each of you is hungry, save him whom I feed. So ask Me for food, 
and I shall feed you. O My servants, each of you is naked, save him whom I 
clothe. So ask Me for clothing, and I shall clothe you. O My servants, you 
sin by day and by night, and I forgive sins. So seek My forgiveness, and I 
shall forgive you. O My servants, you are not capable of harming Me at all, 
and you are not capable of benefiting Me at all. 84 O My servants, if the first 
and the last of you and the men and jinn of you had hearts like that of the 
most god-fearing single man of you, that would not increase My dominion 
at all. O My servants, if the first and the last of you and the men and jinn 
of you had hearts like that of the most profligate single man of you, that 
would not diminish My dominion at all. O My servants, if the first and the 
last of you and the men and jinn of you were to stand all in one elevated 
place [of prayer] 85 and ask something of Me, and I were to give every man 
of you what he asked, that would not diminish at all that which is Mine, no 
more than a needle stuck into the sea would diminish it. 86 O My servants, 
truly it is your actions that I reckon for you and then requite. So whoever 
found good, let him praise God; whoever found otherwise, let him blame 
only himself.’” 

i. Muslim 45:55, isnads 134 (AbQ Dharr) and 135 (AbQ Dharr): the version 
transmitted by the second isnad is slightly shorter. 

ii. Musnad, V, 160, isnad 135: slightly shorter version, as in version i, also with 
isnad 135. 

iii. Ibn Majah 37:30:11, isnad 133 (AbQ Dharr): slightly shorter version; minor 
wording variations. 

iv. Musnad, V, 154, isnad 133. 

v. Musnad, V, 177, isnad 133. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, pp. 3-4; ‘All al-Qari, no. 15; al- 
Madani, pp. 18, 31, 71; Nawawi, Arba'un, no. 24; §ubhi a$-Salifi, pp. 123-124. 
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Saying 81: yd ibn Adam hal rrfayta khayran qa(tu 

<uU>l ^ j LJI J-A^ L jp ^ p.*J UJI J• • 

*Ai ■ ■ ■( ^ Jjb Xl Jjk J. *j7 ^ I 1^ J d.a.» W > j LJ I 
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... the Apostle of God said: “The most well-off one of the people of this 
world who are in the Fire is brought in on the Day of Resurrection and 
wholly immersed in the Fire. Thereupon it is said: ‘O son of Adam, have you 
ever seen any good? Have you ever experienced any pleasure and ease?’ Then 
he says, ‘By God, no, O my Lord!’ And the one person of those in Paradise 
who was in the most wretched circumstances in this world is brought in and 
wholly immersed in Paradise. Thereupon it is said to him: ‘O son of Adam, 
have you ever seen any wretchedness? Have you ever experienced any 
hardship?’ Then he says: ‘By God, no, my Lord! I have never experienced 
any wretchedness, nor have I ever seen any hardship!’” 

i. Muslim 50:55, isnad 104b (Anas b. Malik). 

ii. Musnad, III, 203, isnad 104b. 

iii. Musnad, III, 253, isnad 104b. 

Other References: Ibn al- < Arabi, Mishkdt , p. 28. 


Saying 82: yd ibn Adam hammaltuka l ala al-khayl wa-l-ibl 

{ j! ,>< 1 V L5J • • • • t_L»-j j* • Jj** J t* ,j>J 1 O* • • • 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “God will say ... on the Day of Resurrection: 
‘O son of Adam, I enabled you to ride horseback and camelback; I married 
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you to women ; 87 and I caused you to take the fourth part of the spoils [of 
war] and become chief. 88 Where is [your] gratitude for that?’ ” 

i. Musnad, II, 492, isnad 3e (AbQ Hurayrah). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 28. 


Saying 83: yd ibn Adam innaka ma da < awtani wa-rajawtani 

, mt tm w 
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... the Prophet of God said, in that which he mentioned from his Lord: 
“God says: ‘O son of Adam, so long as you entreat Me and fear Me, I 
forgive you all that which is in you [of sin]. And if you should meet Me with 
sins such as to fill the earth, I meet you with the same measure of forgiveness, 
so long as [lit., after] you have not associated anything with Me [as a 
partner]. 89 And if you sinned such that your sins were to reach the skies 
[lit., the visible part of the sky (above the horizon)], and you were then to 
ask Me for forgiveness, I would forgive you and not be concerned.”’ 

i. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 102 (fol. 247a), isnad 132 (AbQ Dharr). 

ii. Darimi 20:72, isnad 132. 

iii. Musnad, V, 167, isnad 132. 

iv. Musnad, V, 172, isnad 132. 

v. Musnad, V, 148, isnad 131 (AbQ Dharr): composed of only the one segment, 
“If My servant meets Me ( istaqbalani ) with sins such as to fill the earth, I meet 
him with the same measure of forgiveness”. 

vi. Musnad, V, 147, isnad 130b (AbQ Dharr): composed of only the one segment, 
“O son of Adam, if you commit ( [law l amilta) sins such as to fill the earth, but do 
not associate anything with Me [as a partner], I shall prepare ( ja ( altu ) for you the 
same measure of forgiveness”. 

vii. Musnad, 154, isnad 133 (AbQ Dharr): omits final portion (from law adhnab- 
ta ...). 
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viii. Tirmidhi 45:98:6, isnad 101 (Anas b. Malik): somewhat different, slightly 
amplified version. 

Other References: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Mishkat, p. 19; ‘All al-Qari, no. 31; al-Madani, 
pp. 10, 16, 21, 72; an-Nawawi, Arba c un, no. 42. 


Saying 84 : yd ibn Adam ithnatdn lam takun laka 

. a ^ ^-0 ^1, aJ 1 ■ • ■ 1 p jT I dJ 1 ^y— j li • • • 
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... the Apostle of God said: “[God said:] ‘O son of Adam! Two things are 
not yours [but Mine]. One of them I made a portion of your fortune [for 
your heirs], when death takes you [lit., when I seize you by the throat], in 
order to cleanse and purify you by that. [The second is] the Prayer of My 
servants on your behalf after your days are ended.’” 

i. Ibn Majah 22:5:3, isnad 173a (‘Al. b. ‘Umar). 

Other References: al-Madani, p. 11. 

The meaning of this passage is not entirely clear. Despite the absence of “God 
said” in the text, the Saying is clearly a Divine Saying from its content. God is 
apparently telling man here that things beyond his mortal life are not in his hands, 
but God’s. Out of His mercy God allows a fair share of a man’s wealth to pass 
on to his (or, also, in the case of a woman, to her) heirs: cf. S. 4:7. Also out of 
His mercy, God has ordained prayers for the dead ( salat al-jana’izl) to which He 
will respond favorably. 


Saying 85: yd ibn Adam Id tafiz c an arba ‘ raka c at 

'i ^ 1 tg <JLJ 1 <JJ 1 j * * — • • • 
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...I heard the Apostle of God say: “God says: ‘O son of Adam, Do not fail 
[to perform] four bows at the beginning of your day; I shall suffice you for 
the rest of it [i.e., your day]’.” 
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i. Musnad, V, 286, isnad 430 (Nu'aym b. Himar al-Ghatfani). 

ii. Musnad, V, 286-287, isnad 431 (Nu'aym b. Himar al-Ghatfani). 

iii. Tirmidhi 3:15, isnad 161 (Abfl ad-Darda 5 ): minor wording variations. 
Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 30; al-Madani, pp. 3, 42, 76. 

This Saying has reference to the performance of the four raka l at of the second 
§alat of the day, the salat a?-?uhr. 


Saying 86: yd ibn Adam tafarragh li-fbadati 

^ J L p. l p jSu ^ J1 ^ ^ ^ 1 11 J j i, 1 1 ^ • • • 

• u) 1 1 31 * «* *4" V J— ^ ^J ^ 

... from the Prophet. He said: “God says: ‘O son of Adam, if you devote 
yourself to My service, I shall amply satisfy you [lit., fill your breast] and 
allay your want. If you do not do [this], I shall fill your hands with labor 
and not allay your want.’” 

i. Tirmidhi 35:30:3, isnad 35 (AbO Hurayrah). 

ii. Ibn Majah 37:2:3, isnad 35: sadraka, “your breast”, for yadayka. 

iii. Musnad, II, 358, isnad 35: same as version ii. 

Other References: Ibn al-'Arabi, Mishkat, p. 25; ‘Ali al-Qari, no. 35; al-Madani, 
p. 73. 


Saying 87: yd l fsa inni bffith min ba l dika ummah 
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...I heard Abu al-Qasim - and I did not hear him called that before or after 
this 90 - say: “God says: ‘O Jesus, I will send a community after you. If they 
are fortunate in what befalls them, they will praise God and be thankful. 
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And if they are unfortunate in what befalls them, they put it to account with 
God 91 and endure it with patience. There will be no understanding 92 and no 
knowledge [in them].’ Jesus said: ‘O my Lord, how can that be, when they 
have no understanding and no knowledge?’ God says: ‘I shall give them of 
My understanding and My knowledge’.” 

i. Musnad, VI, 450, isnad 160 (AbQ ad-Darda’). 

Other References: c Ali al-Qari, no. 28; al-Madani, p. 11. 


Saying 88: yd Jibril idhhab ila Muhammadan 
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... the Prophet recited God’s word concerning Abraham: “‘O my Lord! 
They [the idols] 93 have led many of mankind astray; [but] when one of them 
follows me, he is one of mine...’”, etc., the entire ayah. 9i And Jesus said: 
“‘If Thou dost punish them, they are Thy servants [to do with as Thou wilt]. 
And if Thou dost forgive them [they are also Thine]. Thou art the Mighty, 
the Wise.’” 95 Thereupon he [Muhammad] raised his hands and said:.“Dear 
God! My people! My people!” And he wept. And God said: “O Gabriel, 
go to Muhammad. Your Lord knows better, [but] ask him, ‘Why are you 
weeping?’ So Gabriel came to him and asked him. And the Apostle of God 
related to him - and He [God] knows better - what he [Muhammad] had 
said. God said: “O Gabriel, go to Muhammad and say: ‘Truly We shall 
satisfy you concerning your people and shall do you no ill’.” 

i. Muslim 1:346, isnad 180 (‘Al. b. ‘Amr b. al-‘A$). 
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Saying 89 : yiCdhini ibn Adam yasubbu ad-dahr wa-ana ad-dahr 

L 1^ jjb jJ l f jl I ^ L»c «JJ I (J I—» * O* • • • 

. j\ _t-JI, JJJ1 4i yk-tJ 1 

... from the Prophet: “God said: ‘The son of Adam vexes Me when he curses 
Time, for I am Time! In my hand is the command [of all things]. I cause 
the night and day to follow one upon the other.’” 96 

i. Bukhari 97:35:1, isnad 2 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Bukhari, Tafsir, S. 45:24, isnad 2: S. 45:24 speaks of those who do not have 
faith in God but claim that blind Fate rules all existence: wa qalu ma hiya ilia 
hayatuna ad-dunya namutu wa-nahya wa-ma yuhlikuna ilia ad-dahr , “And they say, 
‘There is only our worldly [lit., nearer] life. We die and live, and it is Time alone 
that destroys us’.” This verse, like the Divine Saying, is clearly aimed at the so- 
called “fatalism” of the pre-Islamic Jahiliyah. See commentary below. 

iii. Muslim 40:2, isnad 2. 

iv. Musnad, II, 238, isnad 2. 

v. Bukhari 78:101:1, isnad 6 (AbQ Hurayrah): shorter, variant version: yasubbu 
banu Adam ad-dahr wa-ana ad-dahr bi-yadi al-layl wa-n-nahar, “The sons of Adam 
curse Time, and I am Time. In my hand is the night and the day”. 

vi. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 108 (fol. 247b), isnad 8 (AbQ Hurayrah): shorter 
version, in third person as an hadith nabawi : la tasubbu ad-dahr fa-inna Allah huwa 
ad-dahr, “Do not curse Time, for truly, God is Time”. 

vii. Musnad, II, 395, isnads 8a (AbQ Hurayrah) and 30 (AbQ Hurayrah): same 
as version vi. 

viii. Musnad, II, 496, isnad 3a (AbQ Hurayrah): variant version: and ad-dahr al- 
ayyam wa-l-laydli li ujaddiduha wa-ubaliha wa-ati bi-muluk ba l d muluk, “I am Time. 
The days and the nights belong to Me. I renew them and bring them to an end. 
And I destroy kings after kings”. 

Other References: Ibn aI- c Arabi, Mishkat, p. 33; ( Ali al-Qari, no. 3; al-Madani, 
pp. 5, 6. 

This and the two additional texts (89a, 89b) in the same “family” of Sayings are 
clearly relevant to the early theological issue of predestination. Here we see the 
pre-Islamic concept of dahr, “all-devouring time”, “fate”, reinterpreted within an 
Islamic Weltanschauung: God is dahr; He it is Who creates, sustains, and has dis¬ 
position over all things. 

Concerning dahr, for which there is no one satisfactory term in English, see: 
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Ringgren, Arabian Fatalism, pp. 30-60 (esp. pp. 46, 48), 86-87, 130, 142-146, 154, 
199-203; Watt, Free Will and Predestination, pp. 21-24, and passim ; Ritter, Meer, 
pp. 43-44; and Shakir, commentary to Musnad, II, 238 (Shakir edition: XII, 238). 


Saying 89a : la yaqul ibn Adam yd khaybat ad-dahr fa-inni and ad-dahr 

ijr jf j-* ^ I* p 1 V ^ <JJ I J l» <JJ I (J lij 
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The Apostle of God said: “God said: ‘The son of Adam should not say, 
“Curse Time!” For I am Time! I send the day and the night, and if I wished, 
I would take them away [lit., seize them].’” 

i. Hammam b. Munabbih, no. 117, isnad 1 (directly from AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 275, isnad 2 (AbQ Hurayrah): ahadukum, “one of you” replaces 
ibn Adam ; uqallibu laylahu wa-naharahu, as in Saying 89, replaces ursilu al-layl 
wa-n-nahar. 

iii. Musnad, II, 272, isnad 2: yu'dhini ibn Adam yaqulu, “The son of Adam 
annoys Me, saying ...”, replaces Id yaqul ibn Adam; uqallibu laylahu wa-naharahu 
replaces ursilu al-layl wa-n-nahar (see Saying 89). 

iv. Muslim 40:3, isnad 2: same as version iii. 

v. Musnad, II, 259, isnad 6 (Abu Hurayrah): shorter version, in third person as 
an hadith nabawi. 

vi. Bukhari 78:101:2, isnad 6: hadith nabawi, essentially the same as version v. 


Saying 89b: istaqradtu ( abdi fa-lam yaqridni ... wa-ana ad-dahr 
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... from the Prophet. He said: “[God] 97 says: ‘I have asked a favor of [lit., 
I have asked a loan of] My servant, and He has not given [it] to Me. My 
servant curses Me, 98 and he is not aware [how things really are]. He says, 
“O Time! O Time!” 99 and I am Time!’” 
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i. Musnad, II, 300, isnad 13 (AbQ Hurayrah). 

ii. Musnad, II, 506, isnad 13. 

iii. Ibrahim b. Tahman, no. 105 (fol. 247a-247b), isnad 13 (directly from al-'AIa’ 
from c Ar. b. Ya‘qQb from AbQ Hurayrah): wa-huwa la yadri is replaced by wa-lam 
yanbaghi lahu shatamani, “And it is not appropriate for him to curse Me” (see 
Saying 41); the Saying closes as follows: yaqulu wa-dahrahu wa-ana ad-dahr 
thalathan, “He says, ‘O Time!’ and I am Time” (three times [this is said]). 


Saying 90 : yushiku l ibadi as-salihun an yulqu l anhum al-mu'nah wa-l-adhd 
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... the Apostle of God said: “My people have been given five good things 
[lit., qualities] during Ramadan which have not been given to any people 
before them: the smell of the mouth of the one who fasts is more delectable 
to God than the scent of musk, 100 and the angels ask for forgiveness for them 
until they break their fast; God adorns His Paradise each day, and then He 
says [to it]: ‘My upright servants are about to have [all] care and hardship 
cast from them, and they will come to you [i.e., Paradise]’; the rebellious 
satans will be fettered during it [i.e., Ramadan], and they will not achieve 
what they [are able to] achieve in other months; and forgiveness will be 
theirs [i.e., the Muslims’] on the last night [of Ramadan]. Someone then 
asked: “O Apostle of God, is that the night of qadrT' 101 He said: “No, but 
the laborer is paid his wages when he completes his work”. 102 

i. Musnad, II, 292, isnad 6c (AbQ Hurayrah). 
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Muslim Collections of Divine Sayings 


The following is a chronological list of fifteen collections of Divine Sayings 
that exist either in manuscript or in printed form. The list includes only those 
Arabic collections the authors and dates of which can be accurately identified. 
A few further collections, principally Turkish, are also cited by M. Tayyib 
Oki? in his Tetkikler. 1 Okie gives a reasonably complete list of known 
Arabic and Turkish collections from the major Islamic bibliographical 
sources, but to date there has been no detailed list presented in any Western- 
language publication. Any study of later aspects of the Divine Saying in 
Islam would have to begin with the books and manuscripts given here: 

1. Zahirb. Tahir b. Muhammad ash-Shahhami an-Naysaburi (d. 533/1138), 
Kitab al-ahadith al-ilahiyah . 2 

2. Muhyiddin Muhammad b. ‘All Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240), Mishkat al- 
anwar fima ruwiya l an Allah min al-akhbar} 

3. Taqiyaddin Abu al-Fath Muhammad b. ‘AH b. Wahb Ibn Daqiq al-‘Id 
al-Manfaluti (d. 702/1302), al-Arba c un fi ar-riwayah c an rabb al-alaminA 

4. ‘Ala’addin Abu al-Qasim ‘Alt b. Balaban b. ‘Abdallah an-Numayri 
al-Farisi (d. 881/1476), al-Maqasid as-saniyah fi al-ahadith al-ilahiyah , 5 

5. Shamsaddtn Abu ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Maliki al-Madani 
[or: al-Madyani] (d. 881/1476), al-Ithafat as-saniyah fi al-ahadith al- 
qudsiyah . 6 

6. Muhammad b. Mahmud Jamal al-Millah wa-d-Dtn al-Aqsara’i (wrote 
during reign of Bayazid II, 886/1481-918/1512), Arba'un hadithan (a 
selection of forty traditions from Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Mishkat).' 1 

1. ‘All b. Sultan Muhammad al-Qari al-Harawi (d. 1014/1605), al-Ahadith 
al-qudsiyah al-arba l iniyah . 8 

8. ‘Abdarra’uf Muhammad b. Taj al-‘Arifin b. ‘All b. Zayn al-‘Abidin 
al-Haddadi al-Munawi (d. 1031/1621), al-Ithafat as-saniyah bi-l-ahddith 
al-qudsiyah , 9 and al-Matalib aMaliyah az-zahiyah al-muntakhabah bi-l- 
ahadith al-qudsiyah. 10 
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9. ‘Abdassalam b. Muhammad b. Ahmad an-Nuzayli, a collection of 
ahadith qudsiyah compiled in 1045/1635. 11 

10. Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Hasani al-Hurr al-‘Amili (d. 1104/1692), 
al-Jawahir as-saniyah fi al-ahadith al-qudsiyah, a Shi'i collection. 12 

11. Jamaladdin ‘All b. Salahaddin b. ‘Ali al-Kawkabani (d. 1104/1692), 
Manhaj al-kamal wa-simt al-ldal fima ja'a fi al-hadith min kalam al- 
jdial . 13 

12. Muhammad at-Tarabzuni al-Madani (d. 1191/1777), al-Ithafat as- 
saniyah fi al-ahadith al-qudsiyah. 111 

13. ‘Abdarrahman b. as-Sayyid Mustafa Wajihaddin al-‘Aydarusi (d. 1192/ 
1778), an-Nafhat al-unsiyah fi ba'd al-ahadith al-qudsiyah. 15 

14. Salih b. Muhammad b. Nuh b. 'Abdallah b. ‘Umar al-'Umari al-Fulani 
(d. 1218/1803), al-Ahadith al-qudsiyah . 16 

15. ‘Abdalmajid b. ‘Ali al-‘Idwi az-Zaynabi al-Misri (d. 1303/1884-85), 
at-Tuhfah al-mardiyah fi al-ahadith al-qudsiyah wa-l-ahddith an-naba- 
wiyah. 11 


Notes to Appendix A: “Muslim Collections of Divine Sayings” 


1. Pp. 15-16. 

2. GAL, I, 365, where this work is described as containing “traditions with precise 
isnads in nine sections; in the tenth, two chapters (naw ( ) from the work 
[presumably at-Taqasim wa-l-anwa ‘] of Ibn Hibban (d. 354/965)”. It would be 
useful to know if the two parts from Ibn Hibban deal with or contain Divine 
Sayings. On Ibn Hibban, see GAL, I, 164; GAL( S), I, 273. 

3. Printed, Aleppo, 1346/1927. GAL, I, 442; GAL(S), I, 791-792. This woik 
exists not only as a collection of 101 traditions, but also in a smaller collection 
[an extract? see example of such a selection in the sixth collection in the present 
list, that of al-Aqsara’i], as indicated by Brockelmann in the places cited above. 
Some MSS of this collection are also entitled simply al-Ahadith al-qudsiyah 
(GAL, GAL( S), loc.cit .; Kashf az-zunun, I, 14, 58). Such title variations are 
another example of the phenomenon mentioned above (Chapter 3, B, p. 57), 
the common practice of giving titles to manuscripts when they are copied 
even if the original titles were different. The Kashf az-zunun also gives a further 
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reference to a collection of Ibn al-'Arabi entitled ar-Riyad al-firdawsiyah fi 
al-ahadith al-qudsiyah (I, 937), which is probably another MS of the Mishkat 
(or a portion of it), again with a different title. 

4. Isma'il Pasha, I, 54, where the author is identified as Ibn Daqiq al-Misri. The 
work is cited by Karahan, Kirk Hadis, p. 340. Ibn Daqiq is treated in GAL, II, 
63, and G/1Z,(S), I, 605, 683; II, 66, but this work is not given. 

5. GAL( S), n, 80. 

6. Second edition printed Hyderabad, 1358/1939; first edition, Hyderabad, 1323/ 
1905. GAL{ S), II, 151 (N.b. that index references for al-Madani in G<4L[S], III, 
are incorrect). 

7. GAL, II, 232, where the work is described as including “Sufi explanations 
and commentary”. 

8. Printed, Aleppo, 1346/1927 (with the Mishkat of Ibn al-‘Arabi). Also published 
in Istanbul, 1316/1897-8, according to GAL, II, 394. GAL(S), II, 539, adds 
to the title ... wa-l-kalimdt al-insiyah. 

9. GAL, II, 306 (where this work of al-Munawi is mistakenly confused with the 
1323/1905 edition of al-Madani’s book of the same title [cf. collection no. 5 
above]); GAL{ S), II, 417. 

10. GAL, IT, 306, where the work is described as a “$Qfi collection of prayers and 
traditions as an addition to al-ahadith al-qudsiyah of Ibn ‘Arabi”. 

11. GAL( S), II, 553, where the collection given as number 11 in the present list 
is described as an amplification of this work, for which apparently no separate 
MS exists. 

12. Printed edition, Baghdad, 1384/1964. GAL, II, 412; GAL(S), II, 579, where 
this work is cited and said to have been written in 1056/1646. Note that GAL{ S), 
II, 418, ascribes this work (including the same MS reference) incorrectly to 
another al-‘Amili (d. 1073/1662). 

13. GAL( S), II, 553: “An alphabetical collection of yadith Qudsi, an amplifica¬ 
tion and rearrangement of a work composed in 1045/1635 by ‘Abdassalam 
an-Nuzayli.” Cf. n. 11 above. 

14. Isma‘11 Pasha, I, 13. 

15. Isma'il Pasha, Hadiyah, I, 554-555. 

16. GAL( S), II, 523 (no MS reference given). 

17. Isma'll Pasha, I, 258; GAL, II, 490: GAL(S), II, 747 (title varies slightly in 
each reference). 
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B 


Isndds to the Divine Sayings in Part III 


The following catalog of early transmitters of the Divine Saying was com¬ 
piled originally to serve as the basis for determining whether this kind of 
Saying might have been early associated with a particular group (e.g., the 
qu?sas, or popular preachers; or Christian or Jewish converts to Islam) or 
a particular area (e.g., Basrah). The magnitude of any adequate study of 
such questions eventually precluded its inclusion in the present work, but 
the list of Divine-Saying isnads to the third transmitters is offered here as 
a possible resource for such an investigation and as an overview of the 
principal transmitters for these Sayings. 

The following list has been compiled directly from the sources of the 
Sayings in Part III with the aid of several of the standard Arabic works on 
the early Hadith authorities, primarily Tahdhib at-tahdhib and al-Isabah fi 
tamyiz as-sahabah of Ibn Hajar, and Usd al-Ghabah fi ma'rifat as-$ahabah 
of Ibn al-Athir. While particular attention has been paid to correct identifica¬ 
tion of the first transmitting authority in each isnad, many of the names of 
subsequent transmitters cited have not been positively identified. 

The numerical arrangement of the isnads is according to the earliest 
transmitter: numbers 1-99 have been assigned to isnads going back to Abu 
Hurayrah; 100-119 to Anas b. Malik; 120-129 to Abu Sa l id al-Khudri; and 
so on, each subsequent first transmitter being assigned ten numbers (ISO- 
139, 140-149, etc.). Within the isnads going back to a single first transmitter, 
all isndds with the same second transmitter are given a single number and 
the differing third transmitters are denoted by adding “a”, “b”, “c”, etc., to 
the number: e.g., all isndds going back through Dhakwan as second authority 
to Abu Hurayrah as first authority carry the number 3 : isnad 3 has al-A‘mash 
as third authority; isnad 3a, Zayd b. Aslam; isnad 3b, Sulayman at-Taymi, 
and so forth. Thus a glance at the isndds cited for versions of a given Saying 
in Part III gives an immediate idea of the distribution of transmitting authori¬ 
ties for that particular Saying. 
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First 

transmitter 

Second 

transmitter 

Third 

transmitter 

Abd Hurayrah (isnads 1-99) 


isnad 

1 

Hammam b. Munabbih 

Ma'mar b. Rashid 

2 

Sa‘id b. al-Musayyab 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

3 

al-Makhzdmi al-Qarshi 
Dhakwan Abd Salih az-Zayyat 

al-A'mash 

3a 

as-Samman 

Zayd b. Aslam 

3b 


Sulayman [at-Taymi?] 

3c 


Suhayl b. Abi $alih 

3d 


‘Al. b. Dinar 

3e 


Ishaq b. ‘Al. 

3f 


‘A§im b. Abi an-Najjud 

3g 


al-Mundhir b. ‘Ubayd 

3h 


‘Ata J [b. Abi Rabah?] 

3i 


Dirar b. Murrah Ab£t Sinan 

4 

Abd ‘Al. al-Agharr 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

4a 


Abd Ishaq 

5 

c Ar. al-A c raj 

‘Al. b. Dhakwan Abti az-Zinad 

5a 


‘Ata 5 b. as-Sa’ib 

5b 


Salih b. Kaysan 

5c 


‘Amr 

6 

Abd Salamah b. ‘Ar. 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

6a 


Muh. b. ‘Amr b. ‘Alqamah 

6b 


Yahya b. Abi Kathir 

6c 


Muh. b. al-Aswad 

7 

‘Ata 1 b. Yasar al-Hilali 

Sharik b. ‘Al. b. Abi Namir 


al-Madani al-Qa$$ 

al-Qarshi 

7a 


Safwan b. Salim 

7b 


Hilal 

8 

Muhammad b. Sirin 

Hisham b. Hassan al-Azadi 

8a 


al-Ba?ri 

‘Awf b. Abi Jamilah al-Ba$ri 

8b 


al-A‘rabi 

al-Ash‘ath 

8c 


Ayydb 
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First 

transmitter 

Second 

transmitter 

Third 

transmitter 

AbO Hurayrah (continued) 
isnad 


9 

Muhammad b. Ziyad 

Ibrahim 

9a 


Shu'bah 

9b 


Hammad b. Salamah 

10 

AbO Rafi‘ 

Qatadah 

10a 


Thabit 

10b 


al-Hasan b. Ziyad 

11 

AbO Zur‘ah b. ‘Amr b. Jarir 

‘Umarah b. al-Qa‘qa‘ 

12 

AbO Muslim al-Agharr 
al-Madani [al-KQfi] 

‘Ata’ b. as-Sa’ib 

12a 


AbO Ishaq as-Sabi‘i 

13 

'Ar. b. Ya'qQb 

al-‘Ala J b. ‘Ar. b. Ya‘qOb 

14 

Nafi‘ [b. Jubayr?] 

MOsa b. ‘Uqbah 

15 

‘Ajlan Mawla Fatimah al-Madani 

Muh. b. ‘Ajlan 

16 

Sa'id b. Yasar AbO Hubab 

‘Ar. b. ‘Ar. b. Ma‘mar 

AbO Tawalah 

16a 


Mu'awiyah b. Abi Muzarrid 

17 

‘Ata’ b. Mina’ 

al-Harith b. ‘Ar. 

17a 


Sa‘id 

18 

AbO Ja'far al-An$ari al-Madani 

Yahya b. Abi Kathir 

19 

Muh. b. Ka‘b [al-Qurazi] 

Muh. b. ‘Abdaljabbar 

20 

‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Al. 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

21 

‘Uthman b. Abi Sawdah 

‘Isa AbO Sinan 

22 

AbQ YOnus 

Ibn Lahi'ah 

23 

Shurayh b. Hani c 

‘Amir 

24 

AbO Sa’ib Mawla Hisham 
b. Zuhrah 

al-‘Ala J b. ‘Ar. b. Ya‘qOb 

25 

Anas b. Malik 

Sulayman at-Taymi 

26 

TawOs 

‘Al. b. TawOs al-Yamani 

27 

Yazid b. al-A$amm 

Ja‘far b. al-Burqan 

28 

‘Ar. b. Abi ‘Amrah 

Ishaq b. ‘Al. b. Abi Talhah 

28a 


Hilal b. ‘Ali b. Usamah 

29 

“Shaykh min ahl al-Ba$rah” 

‘Abdalhamid b. Ja'far az-Ziyadi 

30 

Khilas b. ‘Amr al-Ba§ri 

‘Awf b. Abi Jamilah al-Ba§ri 
al-A‘rabi 
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First 

transmitter 

Second 

transmitter 

Third 

transmitter 

AbQ Hurayrah (continued) 
isnad 


31 

Sa'id b. ‘Al. Ibn Marjanah 

Sa'd b. Sa'id 

32 

Abu Mudillah Mawla ‘A’ishah 

Sa'd AbQ Mujahid at-Ta’i 

33 

Ziyad at-Ta’i 

Hamzah az-Zayyat 

34 

Sa'id b. Abi Sa'id al-Maqbari 

Yazid b. al-Had 

34a 


‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr 

34b 


Isma'il b. Umayyah 

34c 


Malik 

35 

AbO Khalid al-Walibi al-Kufi 

Za’idah b. Nashit al-KQfi 

36 

Humayd b. ‘Ar. b. ‘Awf 

Sa'd b. Ibrahim 

37 

Shatxr b. Nahar 

Muh. b. Wasi' 

38 

Umm ad-Darda’ 

Isma'il b. ‘Ubaydallah 

39 

Abu Sa'id [al-Khudri?] 

Sa'id b. Abi Sa'id 

40 

Musa b. Yasar 

Muhammad 

41 

‘Ata 5 b. Yazid al-Laythi 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

42 

‘Ammar b. Abi ‘Ammar 

Hammad b. Salamah 

43 

Mujahid b. Jabr AbQ al-Hajjaj 
al-MakhzOmi 

YQnus 

44 

AbQ al-Ghayth 

Thawr 

45 

Yahya b. Ya'mur 

al-Azraq b. Qays 

46 

Anas b. Hakim a<J-Dabbi 

al-Hasan [b. Ziyad?] 

46a 


'Ali b. Zayd 

47 

Hurayth b. Qabi$ah 

al-Hasan [b. Ziyad?] 

Anas b. Malik (isnads 100-119) 


100 

Qatadah 

Shu'bah 

100a 


MarzQq AbQ Bakr 

101 

Bakr b. 'Al. al-Mazani 

Sa'id b. ‘Ubayd 

102 

[AbQ Mu'tamir] 

Mu'tamir 

103 

‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Bakr 
b. Anas 

Mubarak b. Fatjalah 

104 

Thabit al-Bunani 

Suhayl b. 'Al. 

104a 


Ma'bad b. Hilal 

104b 


Hammad b. Salamah 

105 

AbQ ‘Imran al-Jawni 

Shu'bah 
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First Second Third 

transmitter transmitter transmitter 


Anas b. 

Malik (continued) 


isnad 

106 

Sinan b. Sa‘d 

Yazid b. Abi IJabib 

107 

‘Amr Mawla al-Muftalib 

[Zayd] Ibn Had 

108 

al-Ash‘ath b. Jabir 

[Zayd] Ibn Had 

108a 


NQlj. b. Qays 

109 

Hilal AbO Zilal 

‘Az. b. Muslim 

110 

Mukhtar b. Fulful 

Mulj. b. Fudayl 

AbQ Sa'id al-Khudri (isnads 120-129) 


120 

Dhakwan AbQ §alih az-Zayyat 

al-A‘mash 

120a 


Dirar b. Murrah AbQ Sinan 

121 

‘Ata* b. Yasar al-Hilali 

Zayd b. Aslam 

122 

AbQ Muslim al-Agharr 

AbQ Isljaq 

123 

al-Madani [al-KQfi] 

‘Atiyah 

Firas 

124 

‘Amr 

Yazid b. al-Had 

125 

Yaljya b. ‘Umarah 

‘Amr b. Yahya al-Mazini 

126 

Sulayman b. 'Umar 

AbQ ‘Ar. 

126a 

AbQ al-Haytham 

Darraj b. Sam'an 

127 

‘Ubaydallah b. ‘Al. b. ‘Utbah 

‘Ata’ b. as-Sa’ib 

AbO Dharr (isnads 130-139) 


130 

al-Ma‘rQr b. Suwayd 

al-A‘mash 

130a 


‘A§im 

130b 


Rab‘i b. Jirash 

131 

AbQ Ma‘rQf 

‘Ali b. Zayd 

132 

[‘Amr b.?] Ma‘di Karab 

Shahr b. Hawshab al-Ash‘ari 

133 

‘Ar. b. Ghanam 

Shahr b. Hawshab al-Ash‘ari 

134 

AbQ Idris al-Khawlani 

Rabi‘ah b. Yazid 

135 

‘Amr AbQ Asma* ar-Rahbi 

AbQ Kilabah 

136 

Yazid b. ‘Amr 

Ibn Lahi‘ah 

‘AI. Ibn ‘Abbas (isnads 140-149) 


140 

AbQ Nadrah al-Ba§ri 

‘Ali b. Zayd 
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First Second Third 

transmitter transmitter transmitter 


‘Al Ibn ‘Abbas (continued) 
isnad 


141 

Sa'id b. Jubayr 

‘Ata 5 b. as-Sa’ib 

142 

Nafi‘ b. Jubayr 

‘Al. b. Abi Husayn 

143 

AbQ Raja’ al-‘Utaridi 

Ja‘d AbQ ‘Uthman 

143a 


al-Hasan b. Dhakwan 

144 

AbQ al-‘Aliyah 

Qatadah 

145 

Shaqiq b. Salamah AbQ Wa’il 
al-KQfi al-Asadi 

al-A‘mash 

‘A’isnah (isnads 150-159) 


150 

‘Urwah [b. az-Zubayr] 

Yazid b. RQman 

150a 


Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

151 

Sa‘d b. Hisham 

Zurarah b. Awfa 

152 

Shurayh b. Hani‘ 

ash-Sha‘bi 

153 

‘Abdalwahid (Mawla ‘Urwah) 

Hammad 

153a 


AbQ al-Mundhir 

AbQ ad-Darda’ (isnads 160-169) 


160 

Umm ad-Darda* 

Yazid b. Maysarah 

161 

Jubayr b. Nafir 

Khalid b. Mi‘dan 

‘Al. b. 

‘Umar (isnads 170-179) 


170 

‘Ubaydallah b. Miqsam 

Ishaq b. ‘Al. b. Abi Talhah 

170a 


AbQ Hazim 

171 

Mulj. b. Zayd 

‘Umar b. Muh. b. Zayd 

172 

‘Al. b. Murrah al-KQfi 

Man§Qr 

173 

Nafi‘ Mawla Ibn ‘Umar 

‘Ubaydallah 

173a 


Mubarak b. Hassan 

174 

Salim b. ‘Al. 

‘Umar b. IJamzah 

175 

al-Hasan 

YQnus 

‘Al. b. 

‘Amr b. al-‘A§ (isnads 180-189) 


180 

‘Ar. b. Jubayr 

Bakr b. Sawadah 

181 

AbQ QabQs 

‘Amr b. Dinar 

182 

Shu'ayb 

‘Amr b. Shu‘ayb 

183 

AbQ AyyQb 

Thabit 
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First Second 

transmitter transmitter 

‘Ai. b. Amr b. al-‘A$ (continued) 
isnad 

184 “rajul min ash-sham”* 

185 Nawf b. Fadalah al-Hamiri 

186 ‘Al. b. Baba 

187 ‘Ata’b. Yasar al-Hilali 


Third 

transmitter 


Thabit 

Mutarrif b. ‘Al. b. ash-Shakhir 
Qatadah 

Hilal b. Abi Hilal 


C A1. b. Mas'Qd (isndds 190-199) 

190 ‘Alqamah b. Qays al-KQfi 

an-Nakha'i 

191 ‘Abidah b. Qays as-Salmani 

192 ‘Awf b. Malik AbQ al-Ahwa§ 

al-KQfi 

193 Murrah al-Hamdani 


Ibrahim an-Nakha'i 

Ibrahim an-Nakha'i 
Ibrahim b. Muslim al-Hijri 
al-Kflfi 

'Ata* b. as-Sa’ib 


'Al. b. Unays (isndds 200-209) 

200 Jabir b. ‘Al. ‘Al. b. Muh. b. ‘Aqil 


‘Ubadah b. a§-$amit (isndds 210-219) 


210 

Anas b. Malik 

211 

AbQ Idris al-Khawlani 

211a 


212 

al-Mukhdiji 

213 

‘Al. b. a§-§ubabahi 


Qatadah 

‘Ata’ b. Abi Rabah 
“rajul min majlis Yahya 
b. Abi Kathir” 

Ibn Muhayriz 
'Ata* b. Yasar al-Hilali 


Mu'adh b. Jabal (isndds 220-229) 
220 AbO Idris al-Khawlani 

220a 
220b 

220c 


AbQ IJazim Ibn Dinar 
‘Ata* b. Abi Rabah 
“rajul min majlis Yahya 
b. Abi Kathir” 

Muh. b. Qays 


* Shakir, Musnad, XI, 36-38, gives a probable identification of this man as 
Yahya b. Malik al-Azadi al-Maghazi, a tabi'i, or Follower. 
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First Second Third 

transmitter transmitter transmitter 

Zayd b. Khalid al-Juhani (isnads 230-239) 
isnad 

230 ‘Ubaydallah b. C A1. b. ‘Utbah Salih b. Kaysan 

b. Mas'Qd 

Sahl b. Sa‘d as-Sa'idi (isnads 240-249) 

240 AbO Hazim Abu Sakhr 

al-Mughayrah b. Shu'bah (isnads 250-259) 

250 ash-Sha'bi Mutarrif b. Tarif 

§ada AbQ Umamah al-Bahili, Ibn ‘Ajlan (isnads 260-269) 


260 

al-Qasim AbO ‘Ar. 

‘Ali b. Yazid 

260a 


Thabit b. ‘Ajlan 

261 

AyyQb b. Sulayman 

Ibr. b. Murrah 

262 

*A1. b. Ka‘b b Malik al-An§ari 

Ma‘bad b. Ka‘b as-Salami 

‘Ar. b. ‘ 

Awf (isnads 270-279) 


270 

Muh. b. Jubayr b. Mut‘im 

AbO al-Huwayrith 

271 

‘Abdalwahid b. Muh- b. ‘Ar. 

‘Amr b. Abi ‘Amr 


b. ‘Awf 


272 

AbQ ad-Darda’ 

AbQ Salamah b. ‘Ar. 

273 

AbO Raddad al-Laythi 

AbO Salamah b. ‘Ar. 

274 

‘Al. b. Qari? 

Ibr. b. ‘Al. b. Qariz 

275 

AbO Salamah b. ‘Ar. 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab (isnads 280-289) 


280 

Muslim b. Yasar al-Juhani 

‘Abdalhamid b. ‘Ar. b. Zayd 

Jabir b. 

‘Al. (isnads 290-299) 


290 

Talhah b. Jirash 

MQsa b. Ibr. al-Hizami 

‘Ali b. Abi Talib (isnads 300-309) 


300 

‘Ar. b. al-I4arith 

AbO Ishaq 

301 

‘Ubaydallah b. Abi Rafi‘ 

ai-Hasan b. Muh. b. ‘Ali 

302 

AbO ‘Ar. as-Sulami 

Sa‘d b. ‘Ubaydallah 
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First 

Second 

Third 

transmitter 

transmitter 

transmitter 


Tya<) b. Himar al-Mujash‘i ( isnads 310-319) 
isnad 

310 Mutarrif b. ‘Al. b. ash-Shakhkhir Qatadah 

311 Yazid b. ‘Al. AbQ al-'Ala’ al-Ba§ri Qatadah 

Ma'qil b. Yasar al-Muzanni ( isnads 320-329) 

320 ‘Ubaydallah b. Ziyad al-IJasan 

‘Abbas b. Mirdas as-Salami ( isnads 330-339) 

330 Kinanah b. ‘Abbas b. Mirdas ‘Al. b. Kinanah b. ‘Abbas 

AbQ Sa‘d b. Abi Faglalah al-An?ari ( isnads 340-349) 

340 Ziyad b. Mina’ [Ja‘far] 

MaljmOd b. Labid al-Ansari ( isnads 350-359) 

350 ‘Amr b. Ab! ‘Arar 
350a 

351 ‘A§im b. ‘Umar b. Qatadah 

Jundab b. ‘Al. ( isnads 360-369) 

360 AbQ ‘Imran al-Jawni 

361 al-IJasan 
361a 

‘Uqbah b. ‘Amir ( isnads 370-379) 

370 AbQ ‘Ushanah al-Mu‘afiri ‘Amr b. al-I^arith 

370a Ibn Lahi‘ah 

Suhayb (isnads 380-389) 

380 ‘Ar. b. Abi Layla Thabit al-Bunani 

Rifa‘ah al-Juhani (isnads 390-399) 

390 ‘Ata’ b. Yasar Hilal b. Abi MaymQnah 

AbQ MQsa [al-Ash‘ari?] (isnads 400-409) 

400 AbQ Burdah Burayd 

401 Hittan b. ‘Al. ar-Raqqashi YQnus b. Jubayr 


Sulayman [AbQ Mu‘tamir] 

Shayban 

Jarir b. Hazim 


Yazid b. al-Had 
‘Ar. b. Abi az-Zinad 
‘Ar. b. Abi az-Zinad 
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First 

transmitter 

Second 

transmitter 

Third 

transmitter 

AbQ Qatadah b. Rib'i (isnads 410-419) 


isnad 



410 

Sa'id b. al-Musayyab 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 

Tamim ad-Dari (isnads 420-429) 


420 

Zurarah b. Awfa 

DawQd b. Abi Hind 

Nu‘aym b. 

Himar al-Ghatfani (isnads 430-439) 


430 

Kathir b. Murrah 

AbQ az-Zahiriyah 

431 

MakhOl 

Sa'id b. ‘Az. 
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c 


Index to the Divine Sayings in Part III 


The Sayings in Part III are arranged in alphabetical order according to either 
the first or the most important line of the quoted words of God in the first 
text of each “family” of Sayings. The following index includes not only these 
lines, but also the first or main lines of subsequent texts in each “family”, 
as well as important clauses from these same lines. 

Note that the Sayings in Part III and the lines in the present index are 
alphabetized according to the English alphabet into which the first and main 
lines are all transliterated. For the purpose of keeping like Arabic words 
together, all short vowels of a kind precede all long vowels of the same kind 
(e.g., ab, am, az, ac, al, az, etc.). The definite article al~, ar-, etc., is ignored 
in the alphabetizing, as is word division (e.g., akhrijuhu precedes akhriju min). 


First or main line or clause 


Saying number 


‘abdi al-mu’min ‘indi bi-manzilat kull khayr. 1 

a‘dadtu li'-ibadi a$-$alihin ma la ‘ayn ra’at. 2 

adhnaba c abdl dhanban. 3 

aghbat awliya’i ‘indi la-mu’min khafif al-hadh. 4 

ahabb ‘ibadi ilayya a'jaluhum fitran. 5 

ahabb ma ta'abbadani bihi ‘abdi ilayya an-nu$h li. 6 

ahbabtu liqa’ahu. 31 

akhrij ba‘th an-nar. 7 

akhrijflhu man kana fi qalbihi mithqal habbah min khardal min iman ... 8 

akhrijO min an-nar man dhakarani yawman. 9 

a-kunta taftadi bihi.42 

a-ma tardayna an a$ila man wa$ilaki. 15b, 15c 

ana aghna ash-shuraka’ ‘an ash-shirk.10 

ana ahl an uttaqa.11 

an& ajzi bihi.61-61e 

ana ad-dahr. 89-89b 
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First or main line or clause Saying number 

ana al-jabbar ana al-mutakabbir ana al-malik.13a 

ana khalaqtu ar-rahim.15 

ana ma‘ ‘abdi haythuma dhakarani.12c 

ana al-malik.13, 13b, 13c, 53a 

ana al-malik ana al-malik man dha-lladhi yad'Qni.53a 

ana al-malik ayn multik al-ard.13 

ana al-malik ad-dayyan.13c 

ana al-mutakabbir ana al-malik.13a 

ana rabbukum.14 

ana ar-rahman wa-ana khalaqtu ar-ral?im.15 

anfiq ya ibn Adam unfiq'alayka.16 

anti rahmati arhamu biki man asha’u min ‘ibadi.17 

arhamu biki man asha’u min ‘ibadi.17 

a?baha min ‘ibadi mu’min bi wa-kafir bi.18 

astajiba lahu.53 

ayn al-mutahabbtin li-jalali.19 

bi-‘izzati la-an$urannaka wa-law ba‘d bin.20 

bi-‘izzati wa-jalali la abrahu aghfiru lahum.21 

faradtu f ala ummatika khams $alawat.22 

ghafartu lahum ma khala a?-?alim.23 

ghafartu lakum.3a 

hal ‘amilta khayr qattu.24 

hal la namlah wahidah.25 

hal ra’ayta khayran qattu _.81 

hammaltuka 'ala al-khayl wa-1-ibl.82 

tiarramtu ‘alayhi al-jannah.26 

harramtu a?-?ulm ‘ala nafsi.80 

al-basanah li-'ashr amthaliha wa-§-§awm li.61b 

hadha ‘abdi haqqan.27 

huwa halik.28 

idhhab fa-sallim ‘ala Ola’ika an-nafar.29 

idhhab ila Muhammadan.88 

idhhabQ ila alladhina kuntum tara’Ona fi ad-dunya.30 

idha ahabba ‘abdi liqa’i ahbabtu liqa’ahu.31 

idha hamma ‘abdi bi-hasanah wa-lam ya'malha.34c 

idha ibtalaytu ‘abdi bi-habibatayhi.32 

idha qalO la ilah ilia Allah istajabd.33 
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First or main line or clause Saying number 

idha tahaddatha ‘abdi bi-an ya'mala hasanah.34 

idha taqarraba al-‘abd ilayya shibran.12a 

ilia a$-§awm fa-innahu li wa-ana ajzi bihi.61 e 

i'malO ma shi’tum fa-qad ghafartu lakum.3a 

in ‘amalaha fa-ktubOha lahu bi-mithlaha.34a 

in taqarraba ilayya shibran.12 

irfiamO ahl al-ard yarfiamukum ahl as-sama 5 .15d 

irja' ila ‘abdi fa-taqul lahu al-hayat turidu.35 

irqubtihu fa-in ‘amalaha fa-ktubOha lahu bi-mithlaha.34a 

istaqratftii ‘abdi fa-lam yaqridni.89b 

ithnat§n lam takun laka.84 

kadhdhabani 'abdi.36 

kayf taraktum ‘ibadi.37 

khalaqtu ha 5 ula’ li-l-jannah.38 

khulfld wa-la mawt.77 

al-kibriya 5 rida’i.39 

kull ‘amal ibn Adam lahu ilia a§-$awm fa-innahu li.61 d 

kull mal nahaltu ‘abdan halal.40 

kuntu sam'ahu alladhi yasma'u bihi.49 

la an§urannaka wa-law ba‘d liin.20 

lahu ‘ashr amthaliha.51 

laka ma tamannayta wa-mithlahu ma'ahu.64 

law anna ‘ibadi ata'Qni la-asqaytuhum.41 

law anna laka ma fi al-ard min shay 5 a-kunta taftadi bihi.42 

la abralju aghfiru lahum.21 

la ilah ilia ana.43 

la ta'jiz ‘an arba‘ raka'at.85 

la yanbaghi li-‘abdi an yaqdla innahu khayr min Yunus.44 

la yaqul ibn Adam ya khaybat ad-dahr fa-inni ana ad-dahr.89a 

la ya 5 ti ibn Adam an-nadhr bi-shay 5 lam akun qad qadartuhu.45 

la yukhrijuhu ilia iman bi aw ta§diq bi-rasuli.46 

li-kull ‘amal kaffarah wa-§-§awm li.61c 

lima fa'alta hadha.47 

man azlam mimman dhahaba yakhluqu ka-khalqi.48 

man ‘ada li waliyan. 49 

man dha-lladhi yata 5 alla ‘alayya an la aghfiru li-fulan.50 

man hamma bi-hasanah fa-lam ya'malha.34b 
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First or main line or clause Saying number 

man ja’a bi-l-hasanah fa-lahu ‘ashr amthaliha.51 

man qata'aki qata‘tuhu.15a 

man §alla ‘alayka sallaytu ‘alayhi.52 

man wa§alaki wa$altuhu wa-man qata‘aki qata'tuhu.15a 

man yad‘Gni fa-astajiba lahu.53 

maridtu fa-lam ta'udni.54 

ma da'awtani wa-rajawtani.83 

ma li-‘abdi al-mu’min ‘indi jaza* ilia al-jannah.55 

ma yaqulu ‘ibadi.56 

al-mutahabbGn fi Allah ‘ala manabir min nGr.19b 

qabiltu shahadat ‘ibadi ‘ala ma ‘alimu.57 

qasamtu a$-salat bayni wa-bayn ‘abdi.58 

rahmati ghalabat ghadabi.59 

sallim ‘ala ula’ika an-nafar.29 

sama‘a Allah li-man hamidahu.60 

a$-$awm 11 wa-ana ajzi bihi.61-61c 

shafa‘at al-mala’ikah wa-shafa‘a an-nabiyun.62 

shatamani ‘abdi.36 

tafarragh li-‘ibadati.86 

tamanna ‘alayya u‘tika.75 

tamanna ... fa-inna laka ma tamannayta wa-mithlahu ma‘ahu.63 

taqul lahu al-hayat turidu.35 

tawada'u hatta la yafkharu ahad.64 

thalathah ana kha§muhum yawm al-qiyamah.65 

tibta wa-taba mamshaka.66 

turidGna shay’an azidukum.67 

uhibbu fulanan fa-ahibbahu.68 

uhillu ‘alaykum ridwani.76 

unfiq ‘alayka.16 

unzur ilayha wa-ila ma a‘dadtu li-ahliha fiha.70 

unzurG hal tajidGna lahu min tatawwu'.71 

unzurG ila ‘abdi hadha yu’adhdhinu wa-yuqimu a§-§alat.72 

unzurG ila ‘abdi raja‘a raghbatan fima ‘indi.73 

unzurG ila ‘ibadi qad qadaw faridah wa-hum yantazirGna ukhra.74 

yadharu shahwatahu wa-ta‘amahu wa-sharabahu min ajli.61a 

ya ‘abdi tamanna ‘alayya u‘tika.75 

ya ahl al-jannah ... uhillu ‘alaykum ridwani.76 
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First or main line or clause Saying number 

ya ahl al-jannah khulud wa-la mawt.77 

ya ayyuha an-nab!.78 

ya Ayyfib a-lam akun aghnaytuka ‘amma tara.79 

ya ‘ibadi inni harramtu az-zulm ‘ala nafsi.80 

ya ibn Adam hal ra’ayta khayran qattu.81 

ya ibn Adam hammaltuka ‘ala al-khayl wa-1-ibl.82 

ya ibn Adam innaka ma da‘awtani wa-rajawtani.83 

ya ibn Adam ithnatan lam takun laka.84 

ya ibn Adam la ta'jiz ‘an arba‘ raka'at.85 

ya ibn Adam tafarragh li-‘ibadati.86 

ya Isa inni ba’ith min ba'dika ummah.87 

ya Jibril idhhab ila Muhammadan.88 

yu’dhini ibn Adam yasubbu ad-dahr wa-ana ad-dahr.89 

yflshiku ‘ibadi as-§alihQn an yulqil ‘anhum al-mu’nah wa-l-adha.90 
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Fasting ( sawm ), Divine Sayings con¬ 
cerning, 122, 186-190, 214 
Fatalism, in early Muslim Welt¬ 
anschauung, 212-213 
Fate, God as. See Dahr 
al-Fath al-mubin. See Ibn Hajar 
al-Haythaml 
Fatihah, 28 

Fatimah, Tablet of, 68, 77 n. 79 
Fear of God, Divine Sayings concerning, 
126, 170-171, 198 


Fi Allah (“in God”), phrase used in 
Divine Sayings, 142-144, 179-180, 
192 

Forgiveness, Divine Sayings concerning, 
119, 120, 126-127, 146, 147, 155-157, 
170-171, 175, 177, 178, 182, 198, 
205-206, 208, 214 
“Frame”. See “Frame-story” 
“Frame-story”, in hadiths containing 
Divine Sayings, 92, 93, 94, 96-97, 
105 n. 65, 148, 171-172 
Flick, Johann, 4 n. 2 


Gabriel, 27,28; appears to Muhammad, 
36; Divine Sayings to, 92, 96, 158— 
159, 176-177, 194, 195-196, 211; 
extra-Qur’anic revelations through, 
36; as interpreter of Qur’an, 34-35; 
as revealer of Qur’an, 59, 61; as 
ruh al-qudus, 36, 45 n. 83; as teacher 
of Qur’an, 40 n. 7, 42 n. 28 
Gardet, Louis, 54 

Generosity, Divine Sayings concerning, 
137, 183-184 

God: as Dahr, see Dahr; as Haqq, 63, 
76 n. 66; majesty of, Divine Saying 
concerning, 162-163; as Malik, see 
King; nearness of, to man, 98-99, 
173-174, 175-176 

Gog and Magog ( Yajuj wa-Majuj ), 123 
Goldziher, Ignaz, 4 n. 2, 30, 32, 33, 52, 
83, 102 nn. 42 and 47 
Gospel, contrasted with Qur’an, 58 
Gratitude to God, Divine Sayings con¬ 
cerning, 207-208, 210-211 


Habr (“rabbi”), 132, 216 n. 18 
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Hadath. See Ritual impurity 
Hadith, 18; authenticity of, 1, 2, 3 
nn. 1 and 2, 54, 81; dating of, 1, 
3 n. 1, 54-55; as genre of Islamic 
literature, 54, 57; as historical source 
on early Islam, 84; matn of, 92; 
translation of the term, 47 n. 108 
Hadith ilahi, 55, 57 
Hadith mursal, 53, 70, 73 n. 13 
Hadith nabawi, 38; occurrence of hadith 
qudsi also as, 88-91 
Hadith an-nawafil, 98, 173 
Hadith an-nuzul, 177-179 
Hadith qudsi, authority of, 109; bases 
for selection of in present work, 
113-114; classification of, 87-91, 94- 
95; containing “self-descriptions” or 
“self-revelations” (of God), 99-100; 
definition of, 2-3, 38 n. 108, 55-66, 
108; directed to pre-Islamic prophets, 
78 n. 95; as divine word and prophetic 
word, 108; in eschatalogical narrative 
“frame”, 96; as genre, 85, 86, 108, 
109; hortatory, 61, 97, 108, 109; 
legal concerns in, 101; in modern 
Muslim scholarship, 61-62; Muslim 
collections of, 67, 227-229 (Appendix 
A); number of occurrences of, in 
Muslim sources, 48 n. 109; occurrence 
of, in early and classical sources, 
81-85; relation to Qur’an, 85, 101, 
106 n. 89, 108, 109; Shi'i collections 
of, 67-68; Sufi use of, 53-54, 62-65, 
69-72, 173; themes in, 95-101; third- 
person usage in, 104 n. 49, 105 n. 62; 
types of, 85-93, 94, 96-100, 174; as 
vehicle of Muhammad’s prophetic 
function, 1 lOjaswordsofMuhammad 
(hadith nabawi), 88-91 


Hadith rabbani, 55 
Hadith ash-Shafd ( ah, 125, 190 
al-Hakim an-Naysaburi, 74 n. 29 
al-Hallaj, 53 

Hammam b. Munabbih, 82, 91, 101, 
102 n. 6, 169 

Hammer-Purgstall, Joseph von, 49 
Hanif, 184-185 
Hassan b. Thabit, 9, 37 
Heilsgeschichte, in Islam, 2, 165 
Hibn, Divine Saying concerning, 210— 
211, 223 n. 92 
HUyah ablutions, 171-172 
al-Hudaybiyah, 140, 217 n. 28 
Humility, Divine Saying concerning, 
191 

al-Hurr al-'Amili, 85, 228 


Iblis. See Satan 

Ibn Adam, discussion of, as formula in 
Hadith, 138 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, Muhyiddin Muhammad 
b. ‘Ali, 52, 57, 65, 67, 69, 85, 74 n. 31, 
88, 113, 121 

Ibn al-Athir, ‘Ali b. Muhammad 
‘Izzaddin, 230 
Ibn Durayd, 74 n. 29 
Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, 71, 230 
Ibn Hajar al-Haythami, 59 
Ibn Hanbal. See Ahmad b. Hanbal 
Ibn Hisham, 69 
Ibn Khaldun, 37, 75 n. 34 
Ibn Majah, 83, 84 
Ibn al-Mubarak as-Sijilmasi, 62 
Ibn as-Salah, 74 n. 29 
Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, 82, 102 n. 15 
Ibrahim b. Tahman, 82, 91, 102 n. 12 
Iconoclasm, 172 
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I ( jaz al-Qur'an, 33, 59, 62, 63 
Ilham, 35, 44 n. 65 
7/m, 11, 12, 210-211 
Imam, in $alat, 184-185 
Inspiration. See Ilham, Muhaddath, 
Revelation 

Intercession, Divine Saying concerning, 
190. See also Hadith ash-Shafd ( ah 
a l-Isa bah ft tamyiz as-sahabah. See I bn 
IJajar al-Asqalani 

Isnad, 18; absence of, in Divine Sayings, 
71, 81; in Divine Sayings, 52, 53, 
77 n. 83, 88-91, 230; differing treat¬ 
ment of, by Ibn Hanbal and Malik b. 
Anas, 83, 103 n. 29; “family” trans¬ 
mission of, 102 n. 3; origin of, 24 
n. 36; use of, in study of early Islam, 
103 n. 32, 230. See also Hadith 
mursal 

Isra \ See Mi 1 raj 
Isra’iliyat, 38, 47 n. 107 


Jesus, 118; Divine Saying to, 106 n. 83; 

quotation from, in frame-story, 211 
Jihad, Divine Saying concerning, 169- 
170, 198, 200 
Jihad ft Allah, 143 
Jinn, 205-206 
Job. See Ayyub 
Jonah. See Yunus b. Matta 
Judgment Day. See Day of Resurrection 
al-Junayd, 71 

Junub. See Ritual impurity 
al-Jurjani, 59 

Juz ’, as term for Hadith book, 82 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar,47 n. 107,68,69,78 n. 87 


al-Kafi. See al-Kulini 
al-Kalabadhi, 72 

Kalam Allah. See Qur’an, as Kalam 
Allah 

Khabar, 66 

Khawatim al-Baqarah, 28 
Khutbah, 183-185 

King, Divine Sayings concerning God 
as, 131, 132, 133, 178 
al-Kirmani, Muhammad Yusuf, 59 
al-Kisa’i, 68 n. 90, 70 
Kufr, 215 

al-Kulayni. See al-Kulini 
al-Kulini (al-Kulayni), 67-68, 77 n. 79 


Lane, Edward William, 52 
Lawh Fatimah. See Fatimah, Tablet of 
Lay la t al-qadr, 9, 214, 223 n. 101 
Leeuw, Gerardus van der, 40 n. 1 
Legend, use of term, 4 n. 4 
Li-jalali, meaning of, 217 n. 30 
Love, Divine Sayings concerning, 98- 
99, 141, 142, 144, 153, 193. See also 
Charity 

Love, divine-human, Divine Sayings 
concerning, 98-99, 173, 175-176, 194, 
198, 221 n. 73 

Lying (about God), Divine Saying 
concerning, 161, 219 n. 41 


al-Mabani, Muqaddimat kitab, 55, 74 
n. 23 

al-Madani, Muhammad at-Tarabzuni, 
228 

al-Madani, Shamsaddin Abu ‘Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Ahmad, 52, 54, 67, 
85, 227 
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al-Makki, Abu Talib, 70 
Malik b. Anas, 83, 215 n. 6 
Manam, 61 

Masahif. See Qur’an, early codices of 
al-Ma$mudi, 83 

Massignon, Louis, 53, 69, 70, 71 
al-Mas‘udi, 69, 70 
Matn. See Hadith, main of 
Mawdufat, 109 

Mercy, Divine Sayings concerning 
God’s, 98, 134-137, 140, 142, 155- 
157, 165, 170, 175-176, 182-183, 
184-185, 189, 190-191, 201, 204-205, 
207, 209. See also Forgiveness 
Minbar, 144-145 
Mi'raj, 28, 41 nn. 15-23 
Mishkat al-anwar. See Ibn al-'Arabi 
Moses, Divine Saying to, 158-159 
Mifawwidhatan, 31 
Muhaddath, 37, 46 n. 99 
Muhammad, active role of, in revelatory 
process, 29-30; authority of, 110; 
humanity of, 15; ascension of, see 
Mi'raj; special knowledge and 
guidance given to, 34-37, 44 n. 70; 
special place of, in Muslim faith, 9, 
14, 23 n. 31, 24 n. 35, 110 
Muhdith. See Ritual impurity 
Mifjizah. See Vjaz al-Qur'an 
al-Munawi, Muhammad, 52, 227 
Mursal. See Hadith mursal 
Mutawdtir, 75 n. 45 

Mushaf Fatimah. See Fatimah, Tablet of 
Muslim b. al-Hajjaj, 83, 84 
al-Muwatta > , 83-84, 103 n. 29 
Mystique musulmane, of Gardet and 
Anawati, 54 

Myth, historical reality as basis of, 11, 
20 n. 10; use of term, 4 n. 4 


Nadhr. See Vow 

Nafi‘ (Mawla ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar), 82, 
102 n. 4 

Najm al-‘Irfan ‘Abdal‘aziz ad-Dabbagh, 
62 

an-Nasa’i, 83 

an-Nasikh wa'l-mansukh. See Qur'an, 
abrogation of 
Nasr, Seyyed Hossein, 69 
Nawafil, 98, 173, 220 n. 57 
an-Naysaburi, Zahir b. Tahir, 57, 227 
Nembutsu, and dhikr, 128 
Night journey, of Muhammad. See 
Mi 1 raj 

Noldeke, Theodor, 52, 73 n. 5, 143 
Nuskhah, as term for Hadith book, 82 


Oki?, Muhammad Tayyib, 61, 227 
Otto, Rudolf, 40 n. 1, 40 n. 2 


Patience, Divine Saying concerning, 
210-211 

Paul, the Apostle, 118 
Prayer, Divine Sayings concerning, 145, 
146, 150, 160, 176-177, 177-178, 
182-183, 185, 197, 198, 199, 209-210 
Predestination, 162,169; Divine Sayings 
concerning, 168, 200, 212-214 
Pre-Islamic peoples, accounts of, 68-69 
Pre-Islamic prophets. See Prophets, 
pre-Islamic 

Prophet, as inseparable from his 
revelation, 89-90 

Prophetic, meaning of term, 20 n. 4 
Prophetic-revelatory event, 9, 10, 12, 
19 n. 3, 110 

Prophetic role of Muhammad, Divine 
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Saying concerning, 203-204 
Prophetic tradition. See Hadith nabawi 
Prophets, accounts of, 68; Divine 
Sayings to, 96, 149, 151-152, 158; 
pre-Islamic, 68, 78 n. 95; tales of, see 
Qisas al-anbiya } 

Pulpit. See Minbar 


Qadar. See Predestination 
al-Qasimi, Muhammad Jamaladdin, 61, 
62 

al-Qazwini, Ibn Faris, 74 n. 29 
QircPat, 31 

Qisas al-anbiya ’, 69, 78 n. 90 
Qur’an, 9-10; abrogation of, 30, 42 
n. 33, 46 n. 103, 53; attributes of, as 
distinguished from Divine Saying, 56, 
63-64; citations from, see Qur’anic 
citations; as “the best hadith”, 66; 
and Hadith, 2, 3, 9-13, 107; early 
codices of, 31, 42 n. 41; fixation of, 
as book, 18, 22 n. 23, 29, 30-31, 32; 
as Kalam Allah, 14, 60, 76 n. 46; 
presentation of Heilsgeschichte in, 2; 
as “recitation”, 10, 21 n. 14; use of 
legend in, 5 n. 4; “official” text of, 11, 
31; as wahy matlu, 59; as word of 
God and word of Muhammad, 18, 
25-32, passim, 56, 58 
Qur’anic citations: 2:116, 219 n. 45; 
2:158, 197; 3:21, 16; 3:144, 16; 
3:169, 200; 4:48, 220 n. 58; 5:3, 

45 n. 76; 5:118, 211, 223 n. 95; 6:50, 

46 n. 94; 6:54, 152; 7:172, 161; 
8:1, 138; 8:20, 16; 10:26, 193; 11:7, 
138; 14:36, 211, 223 n. 94; 19:39, 
202 ; 21:104, 219 n. 44; 21:107, 16; 
22:2, 123; 23:14, 29; 24:44, 223 


n. 96; 32:17, 118; 33:21, 33; 36:31, 
200; 37:9, 215 n. 7; 39:67, 132; 
41:6, 15; 48:8, 203; 52:35-36, 172; 
53:2-3, 16; 53:3, 60; 60:1, 120; 
74:56, 126; 92:18-21, 138; 93:7, 15; 
97:3, 9 

Qur’anic motifs, in Divine Sayings, 172 
Qurb. See God, nearness of, to man 
Qussas, 230 


Raghib Pasha, Muhammad, 61 
Rahim, Divine Saying concerning, 134— 
137, 216 n. 21, 217 nn. 23 and 24 
Rain, as sign of God’s bounty, in 
Divine Saying, 140-141, 165 
Ramadan, Divine Saying concerning, 
214 

Rasul, Muhammad as, 35 
Resurrection, Day of. See Day of 
Resurrection 

Revelation, as active, ongoing process, 
10, 29, 36, 38; Divine Saying as, 55; 
extra-Qur’anic and pre-Islamic, 32- 
39, 54, 60 n. 3, 61, 68, 71; meaning of 
Arabic word for, 10, 27; “prophetic”, 
89-90, 110; Qur’anic, contrasted to 
Torah and Gospel, 58; in sleep or 
trance to Muhammad, 40 n. 4; §ufi 
description of, 63-64; types of, 26- 
27, 37, 40 n. 9, 58-62 
Ritual impurity, and recitation of 
Qur’an and Divine Sayings, 59-60, 
61, 75 n. 43, 78 n. 50 
Robson, James, 4 n. 2, 54 
ar-Ruh al-qudus, 46 n. 97. See also 
Gabriel 
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§abr. See Patience 

Sacred time. See Prophetic-revelatory 
event 

Sacred word, Qur’an and (Jadith as, 13 
Sahifah, as term for IJadith book, 82 
Saints, Muslim, 121 
Sakinah, as divine power accompanying 
revelation, 13, 21 n. 13 
Salat, translation of, 74 n. 28; Divine 
Sayings concerning, see Prayer 
as-Sarraj, Abu Na$r ‘All, 87 
Satan(s), 146, 214, 218 n. 34; Divine 
Sayings directed to, 92, 96 
Schacht, Joseph, 21 n. 11, 33 
Schleiermacher, F., 99 
Schwally, Friedrich, 52 
Scribes, of the Prophet, 42 n. 29 
Scriptures, Muslim use of other, 38, 
47 n. 104 

“Sermon hadith”, 184-185 
Sezgin, Fuat, 4 n. 2 

Shahddah, 100, 128, 155, 166-167, 199, 
203-204, 218 n. 39 

Shath (plur., shathiyat), 53, 71, 79 n. 98 
Shay tan. See Satan(s) 

Shi'ah, their view of “extra-Qur’anic” 
revelation, 68 

Shi ( i IJadith collections. See Hadith 
qudsi, Shi'i collections of 
Shirk. See “Association” 

Shu‘ayb b. Abi Hamzah, 82 
Siddiqi, Muhammad Zubayr, 4 n. 2 
Sprenger, Aloys, 4 n. 2 
“Sources” (of authority). See Usui 
Stetter, Eckart, 105 n. 65 
Stream, evanescent desert, 9 
Subhi as-Salih, 61 

Sufi(s), 87. See also Hadith qudsi, Sufi 
use of 


Sufism. See Tasawwuf 
Suhayl b. Abi Salih, 82, 90, 102 n. 8 
as-Suhuf al-ula, 47 n. 106 
Sunnah, 12; as synonym for “hadith”, 
44 n. 64 

Sunnat an-nabi, origin of, 11, 12 
Supererogation, works of. See Nawafil 

at-Tabarani, 67 
Tafsir, of Muhammad, 34-35 
at-Tahanawi, Muhammad ‘Ala’ b. ‘Ali, 
61 

Takdhib. See Lying (about God) 
Talbiyah, Divine Saying concerning, 
201, 222 n. 78 
at-Ta ( rifat. See al-Jurjani 
Tasawwuf, roots of, seen in early Divine 
Sayings, 69, 109-110 
Taslim, Divine Sayings concerning, 
151-152, 176-177 

Tasliyah, Divine Saying concerning, 
176-177 

Tatawwu *, Divine Saying concerning, 
197 

at-Tayalisi, Abu Dawud, 103 n. 19 
at-Tayyibi, Abu ‘Abdallah al-JJusayn, 
57, 74 n. 32 

Thomas, Gospel of, 118 
Time, God as. See Dahr 
at-Tirmidhi, 83 

Torah, contrasted with Qur’an, 58; 
verses from, cited in Divine Saying, 
86-87, 203-204. See also Biblical 
citations 

Tradition, sciences of. See ‘Ulum 
al-hadith 

Traditionalism, 11, 12 
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t Ulum al-hadith, 55 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 15-16, 37, 54 
n. 76, 109, 120, 147, 161 
Ummah, as post-prophetic and post- 
revelatory community, 10-11, 12 
Ummiyun, meaning of term, 222 n. 83 
Usui , 13, 21 n. 17, 22 n. 18 

Variant readings, of Qur’anic text. See 
Qird’dt 

Vow, Divine Saying concerning, 168 


Wahb b. Munabbih, 47 n. 107, 68, 78 


n. 87,78 n. 90 
Wahy. See Revelation 
Wall (“friend” [of God]), 121, 173-174 
Watt, W. Montgomery, 27, 35 
Weber, Max, 10, 11 
Wensinck, Arendt Jan, 113 
Widengren, Geo, 27, 28, 43 n. 52, 44 
n. 74 


Yunus b. Matta, 167, 220 n. 51 


az-Zuhri. See Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri 
Zwemer, Samuel, 52 
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Religion and Society 



1. Ibn Taimiya's Struggle against Popular Religion. 

With an Annotated Translation of his 

Kitab iqtida’ as-sirat al-mustaqlm mukhalafat ashab al-jahim, 
by Muhammad Umar Memon 
(University of Wisconsin) 

1976, XXII +424 pages. Clothbound 
ISBN: 90-279-7591-4 

2. Tibetan Religious Dances. 

Tibetan Text and Annotated Translation of the ’chams yig, 
by Rene de Nebesky-Wojkowitz. 

With an Appendix by Walter Graf. 

Edited by Christoph von Fiirer-Haimendorf 

1976, VIII+ 320 pages, with illustrations. Clothbound 

ISBN: 90-279-7621-X 


3. Johann Christian Edelmann. 

From Orthodoxy to Enlightenment 
by Walter Grossmann 

(University of Massachusetts) 
1976, XII+210 pages. Clothbound 
ISBN: 90-279-7691-0 

4. Sharastani on the Indian Religions, 
by Bruce B. Lawrence 

(Duke University) 

With a Preface by Franz Rosenthal 

1976, 300 pages. Clothbound 
ISBN: 90-279-7681-3 
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5. The Precarious Organisation. 

Sociological Explorations of the Church's Mission and Structure, 

by Mady A. Thung 

With an Foreword by C. J. Lammers 

1976, XIV+ 348 pages. Clothbound 
ISBN: 90-279-7652-x 

6. The Many Faces of Murukan. 

The History and Meaning of a South Indian God , 
by Fred W. Clothey 
(Boston University) 

1977, Approx. 270 pages. Clothbound 
ISBN: 90-279-7632-5 

7. Na-khi Religion. 

An Analytical Appraisal of the Na-khi Ritual Texts , 
by Anthony Jackson 

(University of Edinburgh) 

1977, Approx. 380 pages, with illustrations. Clothbound 
ISBN: 90-279-7642-2 

8. Divine Word and Prophetic Word in Early Islam. 

A Reconsideration of the Sources, with Special Reference to 
the Divine Saying or Hadith Qudsi, 
by William A. Graham 
(Harvard University) 

1977, XVIII + 266 pages. Clothbound 
ISBN: 90-279-7612-0 


Mouton Publishers • The Hague • Paris 
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